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“THROW ME ONE OF THOSE ROSES!” SAID GARTH STUDLEY, “I caN FANCY [tT 18 A Kiss!” 
W. DREAM? How long I sat there I know not ; but presently | I could see my own reflection In a long, glitter 
AS IT A. the sound of gay volces fell upon the alr, and ina | ing glass that waa let into the opposite wall, and 
. | ee few moments great oaken door ety wa even in that moment [ could not help tut see 
fA NOVELETTE ] and my lover entered ; and on arm | that my pale face, with its amall ecariepb mouth 
° was 8 girl, beautiful, with a fair, insipid loveliness | jast parted and showing the even white teeth, 
j ieee eek sicdenel cite dikes. & kat gue ecole large gleaming, dark eyes, was the face of » 
P CHAPTER L unc face for a few momeuts. beautiful woman. 
They did not appear to be aware of my presence,| My form was draped fa pale coral eatin—a 
Twas sitting in the long, dalntily-furniched | but walked to the window, where they stood | favourite colour of mine—and the iong, sweeping 
drawing-room at Avondale, with my feet poised | with their backs turned to me, conversing in low, | train fell ln ample folds on the dark carpet, just 
8 ona prettily worked footstool, a book lying idly , earnest tones. in the light of the moon, 
on my lap, and a frown of annoyanceon my brow. | My lover's face, as he turned once to say some- | ‘ Garth!” I cried, and he started as that one 
T don’t the frown added to my beauty, | thing to his companion, struck me with a wild | word atruck through the alr, " why have you been 
" of which I was accounted to have no meau share; | horror. The moon bad risen, and through the | so long away, and where fs the book you promised 
a but I felt I had cause for anger, for Garth Studiey, | high, wide window » broad sllver ray streamed on | me?” 
0} tuy affianced lover, had lefp me some two hours | to thelr faces. Sach a look of fiendish hate dic- He faced me then, and the same look of 
back to fetch a book, and had not yet returned. | torted his features, as he stooped aod whispered | fiendish hatred that had so startled me before 
A. The sun was shining in warm, golden splendour | in her ear, that I shuddered rose from my | now dwelt in his blue eyes. 
al when he left me, and the birds were seat, thus facing them. ‘I bave no recollection of having promised 
ot sane Taetiing tie cioh proon leaves, and The girl turned and looked into my eyes with | you gnything!” he returued, laying a stress on 
be . Now Ul’ ong wae hoshed, and I a smile on her thin red lips, but 1t faded | the last w 
oie scarcely see the outside objects, so deep was | as my ¥ clear and distinct, broke the awfal,| ‘' Your memory fs short, sir!” I replied, and 
ines the gathering dusk, ; intense atiliness, as I passed out under the heavy siik curtains hung 
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RIE 5 ie a ey Ae 
across the doorway I heard his companion say, | treat ber with a coldness which would be an fn- pes pearls deeply set in Loy gold, and smiled 
with a Nttle unmeaning laugh,—~ sult. to my mother’s press a as I thought of the old saying about pearl hetng, 
«¢ What an absurd scene |” Tu the afternoon, I went for a walk one the | thé symbols of tears. * eile 


The dinner bell rang as I traversed with slow 
step the long corridor that separated the sleeping 
apartmente from the other part of the house, and 
as I looked up at the sky where -the moon was 
high {n the heavens, [ wondered a little that the 
@inuer was so late: but there was nothing 
unusual in my father’s or mother’s manner when 
I entered the great dining-room, with its massive 
farniture and gleaming silver end glass, so I did 
no‘ say anything on the subject, 

One thing I observed, though something kepd 
me from speaking of it—Garth and the girl with 

he pretty insipid face were not at dinner, 

Presently my mother’s glance waudered down 
the table to where I sat, and as her eyes rested on 
my face a pained look leaped into them, and she 
compressed her lips proudly. Svon she gave the 
signal for us to retire, and with a wildly beating 
heart I made my way to the drawing-roem. 

Yes ; there they stood, the tall pale girl with 
the forget-me-not eyes and heavy flaxen hair, 
and my lover Garth Studley, still conversing in 
those low, earnest tones. 

My mother walked up to them and spoke some 
words. I didnot catch their import; but I could 
see that she was displeased, for she drew her 
figure, 20 tall and stately, up to ite full height, 
and her dark eyes flashed as she bowed politely, 
but with hauteur, in reply to something which 
Garth anid in a low voice. 

It struck me as strange that no one seemed to 
take any notice of the girl who stood there gazing 
with a fixed, stony kind of glare at the assembled 
company. 

Somecne was singing in a strovg, mauly voice, 
that had in It a great deal of true depth and 
pathos. The words of the song fasclusted me, 

Was it only a dream? Had the last few weeks 
of ecstatic bites, the long walka through country 
roads and lanes, over golden corn-fields and rich 
emerald meadow, where we had listened, hand 
clasped in hand, to the murmur of the brook, 
aud where he had whispered his tale of love to 
me—had these all been a dream, indeed ? 

At the close of the evening he stood, as was 
his custom, at the open door of the drawing- 
room, bidding the ladles good-night as they 

seed out, with sweet smiles and graceful bows, 

caught his glance on me-—~a cold, scorn- 
ful scowllog—-and bowing frigid!y I ewept from 
the room. 

I arose next morning jusb as the sun was 
tinging the eastern sky with red. There was A 
great chestnut tree outside my bedroom window, 
and a flood of sweet song rose from its branches, 
making the very air musical, and the leaves 
quivered and danced as the tiny brown sparrows 
hopped from bough to bough, 

i put on a pale, mafze-coloured morning robe, 
with dainty blue ribbons down the lace-trimmed 
front, looping back the long braid, and I won- 
dered if any tender memoriez would rise iu 
Garth's heart when he saw me thus attired ; for 
it was in this robe he bad first seen me—in this 
robe I had firat yielded myself to him in a lover’s 
embrace on the morning he acked me to bs his 
wife. 

His wife ! 
of all titles? 

How my heart sank as I pub this question to 
myself, for something whispered me it was & 
dream that could never be realised, 

Presently, to my astonishment, I saw walkin 
in the grounds below, amongst the dew-k 
roses, the form of a woman, the girl who had 
atolen my lover’s heart away from me. 

Her presence in our grounds at that time in 
the mornirg filled me with unpleasurable sur- 
prise, for I was not aware that she was a guest 
in our house, and I wondered much that my 
father and mother should invite anyone without 
informing me, their only child, as they generally 
consulted me on every subject. 

That morning pacsed away quictly and 
atrangely.; I saw nothing of our mysterious guest 
with the fisxen halr and pale, lustrelese eyes, but 
1 was not sorry. 

I did not wish to see her, for I felt I should 


Should I ever bear that sweetest 





cliff, and as I approached a piece 
of land jutting out into the sea, called The 
Witches’ Point, I saw my lover standing beside 
the strange girl, whose face was psle drawn, 
and whore eyes lacked nv lustre now, though the 
light that burned in them was the light of 
fiendish rage, and did not improve her appear- 
My lover was standing on tke very verge of 
the cliff ; one false step, and he would be hurled 

on to the rocks below. en 
I do! Should I retrace my 


" 


What sh 


puff of exquisite country 


‘No tears had gome into my life since Garth 
had placed it there—no could come ‘to me 
ee his love, and I that E 

. On 

Softly humming the words’ of Garth 
was fond of, I opened the window and in a. 
, a8 I leant out 
‘foliage “Of w grent 
aaihtenc ves ieee, and inhaled pov raug! 
of eR ye aroma. _— a few of the. 
rare and shook the dew from their. 
leaves, and suddenly there rose the sound of a 


steps? But it was too late, As the sound of | rich, man! 


my are, by upon his ear my lover turned, 
and losing eusing, Some his arms up in the 
air with wild ego ery. 

" Loris, what fs it, my love?” orled a voice ab 
wy side, and I awoke to find the room in dark- 
ness, and Garth’s arm round me, 

"Ob! Garth, Garth!” I sobbed, putting my 
erms round bis neck as he knelt pede me, and 
laying wy Kon against his,“ I have had such a 
— ream! Why did you not come be- 

ore?” “ 

“Why, darling, I have only been away a little 
while ; and Mr, Avondale wanted my opinion 
about that new house he Is having built, and I 
knew my little girl would nob be vexed when I 
explained it to her.” 

His manner was flurried and strange, but 
this I did not notice thes, only in the after days, 

* You do really love me, Garth?” I said, wist- 
fully, ae I stroked his thick, fair, wavy bair back 
from his broad forehead, 

The horror of that dream wae still ppon me, 
and I shivered, 

''My darling!” he whispered, drawing me 
closer to bim, pv mm a loving kiss on my 
lips. “ Why, you are cold as fce; you 
have been asleep beside the open window.” 

*T dreamt that a chill wind blew over me,” 
Isaid ; * but oh, Garth, it was dreadful to see 
you talking to that tall, fair girl with the pale 
blue eyes and faxen hair, and treat{ng me——” 

“ What girl?” cried Garth, sharply. x 

I could not see his face in the knebs, but I 
felt the strong form tremble, .. . 

* The girl of my dream,’ I answered, ‘Ob, 
Garth, my love, you never have, never will, love 
anyoue but met” and in the darkness I drew 
his head on to my bosomand kissed bim ehyly; 
there was no moon to show the bright flush that 
I felt riseto my face. 

* My love, never!”he said, fervently, and 
then come oné came in and lit the candies ia 
their silver candelabras, and I rose hastily, feel- 
ing shy and nervous, as my lover gazed earnestly 
into my face. 

“You think mea little crezed}" I sald, more 
for the sake of speaking than any other reason ; 
io truth, I knew he did not think me mad, and 
his manner and words ved what thoughts 
were really in hismind, 80 I thought then, fool 
that I was, 

" Dearest,” he murmured, ** do not look at me 
with those piteous eyes, I feel as though I am 
to blame for that dream whea I see that pale, 
sorrowful face,” 

Garth, Garth, was it all a dream? - 

‘*T shall feel better presently, Garth,” was my 
answer, snd jast then the diuner-bell rang, 
Pte arom. oa of my dream with its loud 

8: ' 


a nee 


CHAPTER It. 


Brrore I bade my {lover night he made 
me promise to go for a with him:on the 
cliffa on the following morning ;.and when I 
awoke it was with a etart, for the sun wasatream- 
ing in upon mein broad gold 


Jumping quickly out of bed I ran to the dress- 
ing-table and looked at my watch. Ie was eix 
o'clock, I had promised to be ready by seven, 

I glanced at the ring on my finger, a hoop of 





¥ voice. aon 
Leaning out, Isaw my lover standing under 
the rose-tree, yee fee 


"Throw me one of those roses,” he sald, "I 
can fancy it is a kiss,” i 
“Hush, you silly boy!” I laughed, tossing. 


a beautiful deep pink rose at him, He raised 
it to his lips, and then I turned away to put my 
hat on, deecended the broad staircase, and, open- 
ing the door to the conseryatory, I passed out. 
under the cool shade of the climbing rose-tree, 
and found myself-—alone. ay 
Pin the garden was.empty. The pore ah 

a merrily above my head, and two or 
oat @, towed carelengly aside, lay the 
lovely rose [ thrown my lover; one of: 
ib was bruised too, as though in his hurried 
Aight his foot had passed over fb and crushed its. 

ness, 


My heart sank az I mechanically stooped and 
anna Reg, orate a ye 
. Did be value my love no more than he 
msn that he deserted me In this 


manner 

I waited, waited till the sun rose high in the 
heavens, and flooded land and sea with rich: 
golden lights, and then. my pride was aroused, 
and I was proud to a degree. shaw 
Closer round my shoulders I turned my. steps in 
the direction of the cliffs. I 
walk, I determined. 

T had been walking for quite half-an-hour, and 
the golden beach lay at'my feet. I stood : 
at the waves as they jatcuien 4 the sea 
strewn rock in a mass of foam, listening 
idly to their sullen roar as they receded to gather 
strength for another dash at the rugged, grim. 
rocks ; and then my eyes slowly wan to & 

t of the beach that was sheltered by » pro- 
gr 1a drew of rock in the cliff. 

My heart gave a sudden bound, then seemed 
to stop beating, for standing beneath this boulder 
were two figures, my lover and a tall fair girl, 
with flaxen hair, and a complexion so perfect that- 
itiseemed impossible it could be real, 

Was I going mad! or was I still dreaming! 
for this was the girl of my dream, with her thick 
masses of coiled, flaxen bair and pale, forgeb-me- 
not eyes, She was robed in palest pink, even as 
I had seen her then ; and as they turned anc 
walked towards me, too wrapt in earnest conver- 
zation to raise their eyes to the height wherson. 
I stood, dazed and bewildered I saw that on ber 


face there was that look of concen - 
trated rage that had sos me In that strange 
dre 


am. 

I turned slowly and. walked, with unsteady, 
tottering steps, back along the narrow pathway 
at the top of the frowning, roeky cliffs, 

. I stood still for a moment on the edge. Atany 
other time my head would have grown dinzy at 
the danger of my position, but my present 
mood ib seemed to soothe’ me, and I gazed out at 
the sea as it curled along in soft white waves, avd 
rippled up on the golden sand with gentle 
murmurs. 

Oh | if the sea would only, surge and roar as I 
had rove Hg —, riya sf) bok fury 
againsd the rocks y eaped ‘fa | ex- 
ultation as I pictured it—how those. two would 


-basten in affright from their shelter beneath the 


cliffe, perhaps meet me. 4 wit : 

I Isughed aloud ae I fancied the start:of shamed 
guilt my lover would give ; and as! this ides 
came to me I wished that it could be so, thay 
they would meet me, 
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lim the whole scene, how I would draw’) 


back in haughty surprise, with haughtily ratsed 

eyebrows and @ cold smile on my lips—how Garth 

would stammer forth some paltry excuse, and 

how the git] would seek ‘pry, Re indifference. 

Ob | yea, I could bo pan {6 so plainly, and s great 
me, 


wave of acorn sh 

migatant Tae cons We det toe thee 
i i away rom t 
scene of * "a 7 heel , and walked on 
—on till 1 rea my home, old home that 


had been held more dear because it was arsociated 
th all my love-scenes, Ate 

Here on this old. path I had stocd on the’ first 
‘day I saw my lover. ‘There in the old rose- 
garden, beautifal now with its burden of odorous 
blossoms, I bad wandered every evening with him, 
listening, vain fool! in rapt bliss to his false 
-worda of love, 

*Falae!” I muttered, grinding my teeth, I 
was yarsiotate by nature, and all the passionate 
love that had been lavished on him seemed to 
rise and surge. about me in maddening waves. 

All my own tender. g and words of love 
came back, taunting me till my face flushed and 
my breath come In quick, heavy pants from be- 
¢ween my clenched teeth, 

How he must have laughed at me! Perhaps 
he had amused. thie fair, Y yte by: girl with 
story of how he had deluded me ? 

I stood still in the wildly-picturesque old 
garden and gazed sbout me, the soft air blowing 
ou my face irritating me, the sweet notes of the 
birds as they flew from tree to tree in the clear 
‘balmy air jarring on my nerves. 

Isaw my mother standing at the window of 
the breakfast-room, and her face acemed to wear 
a strange, forced smile, She looked at me as 
though she saw me not, putting out her hands, 
which were fair and rounded as any girl's now, 
to gather aome hoveysuckle from the bush that 
climbed a0 lovingly up the trellis-work, 

“Good-morning, mammal” I said, trying to 
emile cheery. sad brightly, as was my wont; 
but I need nob have troubled, for mamma turned 
away, saying carelessly, even coldly, — 

** You are out early, Loris,” 

“Talways go for o walk in the morning, you 
know, mamma,” I. repliod, feeling a trifle an- 
noyed at her manner. 

“ Well, my dear child, that does not argue for 
ita propriety. You have met Garth, I euppose?” 
she remarked, and I turned petulant'y away 
from her without reply. 

Every one was against me. What did mamma 
mean? How could { be otherwise than pro 
for him to be my companion iu my morning 
walks? She did nob yet know of his treachery 
and my determination to break our engagement, 
and therefore her speech appeared moab strange 
and uncalled-for. 

“Mamma hates me, I believe,” I muttered, in 
my anger, “She seems annoyed at my loving 
Girth, and yet she loved and married paps, 
leaving her friends, and crosaing many seas to be 
with him.” ; 


My home—or what was to have been my home 
~-was only a few miles from our house, lying 
down in @ valley, bya pure, sparkling on 
running races along t slopes of the hills 
thet eurtonpded the bau 


A sigh of deep regret broke from me ae I. 


thought of that quaint old house, with its orie] 
Windows and gabled roof, where the rooks built 
their nests; the wide, cool lawn, with its 
dark waviog shadows-—the shadoiwa of those old 
cedars under whose I had stood with 
Garth while he whigpered in my ears, listening ¢o 
greedily chairs j ve-word, that the windows 
were biloking and amiling at the thought of go 
prose having my lovely face to peer through their 
y panes, . a 
How joyously, yes with a cortetn abyness, I had 






paced through the Jarge old-fashioned rooms, 
furnished in true antique style, refusing to have 
anythin hen Garth proposed re- 
furni d everything that re- 
pr 4 ey dee Sas ae t 
stood. at tbe héneyeuckle T had 
plucked while spe to mamma to my lips for 
® moment ; then I ‘the ground, 





crushing it under my feet as I remembered that 


the girl with the flaxen hair and pale lack-lustre 
eyes held a spray of it fo her hands, Perhaps 
Garth had pb in P {t for her | 
How I hated her! Who was she, this strange, 
pale-eyed gir), who had etolen my lover from mef 
Such a wild of hatred welled up in my 
heart as I ered over this subject that | paused, 
clenching my small hands til! they ached, and 
ted with each throb of my heavily beating 
My wild, ungovernable passion nearly 
choked me, and I threw my hands out to the 
gently swaying trees as I cried in hushed, terse 


accents, — 

“Tate her! Ihate them both! Oh! that 
& wave would sweep them both away! I 
cannot, will not, live to see hin married to 
another womap, and I will neyer marry him 
now.’ 

The inconsistency of my incoherent words did 
not strike me then. It was well for me that I 
kad no duties to orm, no one to consult 
about my doings, for I felt I could kill anyoxe 
who tried to curb mein the slightest degree. 


CHAPTER It. 


My brain was a little turned with the sudden- 
ness of the discoveries I had-made, and every- 
thing seemed upside down, even the srrange- 
ments in our househiold did not, to my idea, go 
on the same as of yore. 

I had not mentioned a word to mamma of 
what I had seen, and never once had I had a 
chance of speaking to Garth or the fair, ineipid 
beauty'who was staying in our house. I asked 
mamma why she had not consulted me before 
she invited strangers, and she only replied,— 

" My dear IT cannot be bothered with a 
parcel of schoolgirl nonsense,” 

And so I had not spoken to her about it 
again, though I felt a trifle curioue, to know 
. Fr mame this doll-faced creature was 


Several days haa passed away since I had wit- 
messed that meeting under the shade of the old 
cliffs, I had met Garth alone in the garden and 
in the picture-gallery, but my pride kept me 
from seeking a reconciliation or explanation with 
him, and he avotded even glancing at me, #0 my 
engagement remained outwardly unbroken, but I 
was none the less severed from him, for by no 
explanation could he show his conduct to be 
pardonable. 

Tt was my own act that kept the knowledge of 
the ptrange girl’s name from me, for I never 
appeared at meals, and our houses was one of 
those old-fashioned, rambling buildings, all corri- 
dors and halls, so there was not much chance of 
our my 

One evening & great, Intense longing to speak 
with this girl came over me, and jumpivg up 
from the soft velvet lourgs on which I had been 
reclining I hastily commenced my toilet. I bad 
dismissed Jaunette, my mald, saying that I io- 
tended having a cup of chocolate merely, and so 
I would not ring for her, 

My tollet did not take long completing, though 
I selected each article with a view to perfect bar- 
mony. This girl should see that I could dress as 
became a lady, with not enough show to appear 
gaudy, but just the proper amount of richness, 

It was a perfect costume, that olive green 
velvet, with Its square-cut bodice, filled in with 
lace, I chose pearls az ornaments ; and T felt 
aa I entered the drawirg room that I was not 
uvworthy the murmur of sensation or admira. 
tion that went round the room. 

It was some time before I could get ‘to 


matama’s side, for Iwas re with questions 
about my health jee fame such ‘os, ‘Jil. 
health bar not very much éffect upon her ;” 
but at length IT managed to break away from 
them all, and quickly le my way to where 
mamma sat, or, reclined, upon a solt 
lounge, talking to Mr. ‘Woodford, our lawyer. 

I not bear this max. There seemed to 


| be something very {uaincers about hint; and 


never once had I seen him look anyone straight 
{n the face. 





His sbifty, pale eye}—what colour they were I 





cannot ray—twisted and tarned when he was 
talking, so that I aiways felt inclined to stare at 
him; and when I eaw him etanding there, with 
his back to the light, talking in that suave, 
pussy-cat voice of his to mamma, a sudden feel- 
ing of positive hatred of the man eprang up in 
me, and I could have struck him where he stood. 
I think it must have been the unrecogaised like- 
ness to his daughter that caused this, How- 
ever, it was there, and my voice was cold as Ice 
as I held out my hand, saying merely,— 

"Mamma, will you Introduce me to that tall, 
fair girl standing yonder! It seems so odd nob 
to know the names of cne’s Own guests,” 

This last I said with a little laugh, but it 
changed as I saw the quick, pained look that 
leaped into mamma's dear éyes, and flashed all 
over her proud face, 

“T will Introduce you to my daughter,” sald 
Mr, Woodford, taking a step forward, 

“Stay, Mr. Woodford,” interrupted mamma, 
rising ; but he put her back in her seat with @ 
gentle movement, saying,— 

* Allow me,”” 

I turned my face full upon him, not carieg or 
wishing to hide the havghty surprise I felt at bis 
presumption ; and thes with a cold bow, which f 
instinctively knew made him wince, swept across 


the room to where Miss Woodford and Garth © 
stood 


Ohi how I hated them—this father and 
daughter. Why did mamma, my proud mother, 
allow such plebians to be on such familiar terms 
with us? 

** Lucille, roy love, Miss} Avondale wishes to be 
{atroduced to you,” said the soft, cat-like tones, 
and for the first time the shifty eyes looked 
straight into mine, and what a baleful green light 
slumbered in them! Yet they held my glance 
like the serpent’s eye, and as I gazed I fels that 
in'some way this man was the cause of Garth's 
perfidy. 

*'You do me great honour,” lisped the low, 
unmeaning voice I had heard in my dream, but 
there was a hidden insolenca in the girl's manner 
which I took at the time to be the outcome of 
her aang birth, but afterwards I knew the 
truth, 

She remained perfectly silent »fter this, and 
we four stood there In the eweet, uncertain light 
of the summer twilight gezing out into the well- 
kept grounds, I kuew those pale, lustreless orbs 
were scanning me over, and I felt that she knew 
T had the advantege of her, by the way fo which 
she bib her lip and tapped the woodwork of the 
French window with her pink eatin slipper. | 

This silence was nob what I wished, and f, 
therefore, commenced in the coldly, gracious 
tones I knew so well how to assume to an inferior. 

“Tam really sorry J have not seen you before, 
It must have almost appeared to you like an in- 
tended slight. Does your papa often take you 
with him when he visite his clients? It muat be 
so pleasant to you both.” 

A hot tide of colour flooded her cheeks, and an 
angry gleam shos from her eyes, so like ‘her 
father’s, at my condescending words, My 
triumph was complete, This ill-bred girl could 
not control her temper or herself, for she turned 
upon me with curling lips and clenched hands, 

** Do not try to domineer over me with your 
haughty, aristocratic ways!” she cried, and 
then Garth—ah, Garth! I had my rerenge ther 
—ptd ont his hand, 

"Miss Woodford,” he said, in the stern tones 
of one who had authority, “you forget the 
courtesy due to your host’s daughter.” 

“She hes forgotten——” 

“Nay, Miss Loris has forgotten nothing,” he 
interrupted, significantly, and her eyes féll, for 
she krew the full meaning of his words, and then 
I left them, thinking to myself that I could wish 
no ter harm to Garth than for him to be tied 
for life to this girl. 

* You are a lover of nature, Miss Loris,” said 
a soft, purring voice, and turning quickly I saw 
that Mr. Woodford had followed and now: stood 
by my tide. 

With a ecarcely perceptible lifting of my’ ese: 
brows I replied to Mr. Woodford’s words looking 
straight inte the crafty, thin face with an un- 
miatakable meaning in my own. 
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“Yes, Mr. Woodford, Iam, but the charm {s 
broken ; if you will excuse me, I will join 
mamma's party.” 

And I turned away, feeling glad for a new 
reason that my step was so stately, my manner 
so graciously cold, It impressed him, I know, 
but at the same time it roused some feeling the 
origin of which I was totally unabdle to guess, for 
he stepped quickly before me with such an evil 
giow all over his countenance that I involuntarily 
pauecl midway in my course across the spart- 


ment. 

“Miss Loris,” he said, smiling softly, while 
his teeth gleamed brightly between his thick 
Hips, ‘it would be as well tt you showed a Jeeile 
more civility to myself and daughter.” 

“ Qan you point out to me any act which has 
been wanting ia respect to my father’s guest!” 
I asked, coldly and calmly, 

“No, but there is that in your manzer which 
apap he commenced, but I interrupted 


“It dee: nob matter what my manner im- 
plies ; at jeast it would seem so. You are here 
among my father’s most intimate friends, leb 
that satisfy you.” 

My pride was up in arms at the presumption 
of this man. How dared he dictate to me in 
this manner. But I had full control over my- 
self in public, and the passion his effrontery 
roused in me only rendered my bearing more 
haughtily cold, 

**Take care, Miss Loris Avondale,” he 
replied, still in thoee soft, purring tones; but 
there was a world of menace in his whole attitude 
which etruck me as strange, and I locked again 
fixedly into his eyes which I held with my gaze 
as I said calmly,— 

Of what, Mc. Woodford ?” 

He gently rubbed his hands and smiled, as he 
looked complacently down at them thoughtfully 
pressing back the quicks as he sald,— 

“We shall see—it does not do to be too pre- 

tate, Miss Loris, Everything comes to those 

o can walt, you know ; and it were a pity to 
spoil all the waiting and watching of my life by 
ove false step, But still I warn you to be a 
little on your gaard when speaking to my 
daughter—she has a temper, and will not pub 
up with too much,” 

And he again nodded significantly, smiling in 
his old cat-like way. Het detested in aol 
his “ leeties.” Why could he not say what he 
meant outright ? 

"To what are you alluding, Mr. Woodford” 
I inquired with quiet languor, though my nerves 
wae twitching and my passionate temper was 

if 

“ Nothing in particular, Misa Loris, I only 
wish to impress upon your mind that my 
daughter is your father’s invited guest, and 
therefore——”’ 

“*} thank you,” I interrupted, bowing low, 
and with a slow smile I turned away, leaving 
him standing there in the centre of the twilit 
reom smiling also, but with that malicious 
aomething in his attitude that had struck me 
before. 

“Well, Loris, you have made your appearance 
at last?” eald mamma, aes I sank down on a 
fauteull near her, and at the kind smile, which 
bad in ft a strange and to me unaccountable 
anxiety in its sweetness, my heart gave a greab 
bound. “What have you aud Mr. Woodford 
been talking about so earnestly ?” and she laid 
her white hand on mine, a caress in its very 
touch. 

“The conversation was not of my seeking,” 
I returned, a trifle indignantly. ‘' He is a most 
ba tinent man, and takes too much upon bim- 


** Hush | dear; do not let him hear you, Ib 
would eound so wanting in respech due to your 
father’s guest.” 

'*If 1 were a boy, mamma, I fear I should 
make use of a very rude expression. The 
respect due to one’s guests formed the subject of 
that earnest conversation, though how I have 
failed I cannot tell,” was my answer, at which a 
perturbed expression crept across my mother’s 
proud face, 

“No, there was nothing to complain of, I 








watched the introduction,” said mamma, in 4 
half- musing tone. 

“ What is the *” I asked calmly, as 
though I had sald it is a lovely night, and as I 
put the question I turned so as to face her, 

We were quite alone in that great room, 
filled as it was, for everyone was occupied, It 
was well it was eo, for mamma’s face turned 
ashen, and she sat upright on the rich crimson 
velvet lounge, looking at me with almost 
a gor (oe eyes. 

had no time to ask the cause of this strange 
agitation—-surely not my words }-—for just then 
the dinner bell pealed forth, swakening the 
echoes in my dear old home. 

Dinner was a very tame affair. My partner 
was a tall, thin, dark man, who had travelled a 
great deal and seen more, and become eilent 
and morose over it. He informed me as we 
were going down that he reckoned id a very 
bad habit to talk at divner, and so I 
mute, 

Garth was seated a little below me, and I 
saw the pale eyes glance in that direction 
more than once, and each time I noticed an 
increase of colour in the pink and white 
cheeks and a lowering of the straw-coloured 
eyebrows; and as mamma gave the ei to 
rise I saw Garth smiling very admiringly at a 
vivacious little brunette beside him. 

A Hotle of the soreness had worn off—enough 
for me to feel a slight pleasure at this, Tails 
insolent lawyer’s daughter would find that he 
was merely flirting with her, and then my 
triumph would be complete; and so I held my 
head high as I passed out first and made my 
escape to the garden. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sucu a glorious moonlight night! I gazed up 
at the starry heavens, taking in deep draughts of 
the fresb, somewhat chilly air, but I did not 
notice that, 

Over the whole earth was that broad white 
flood of light. I paused as I reached a great oak 
near the edge of the lawn, and gazed back it my 
dear old home. How grand, how atately it looked 
with its gabled roof and high, square tower, so 
clearly outlined o the jewelled sky, and the 
noble trees standing like dark sentinels in the 
foreground ! 

It waa a home to be proud of, and my heart 
gave a quick, exultant leap, and then I turned to 
contemplate the surrounding scenes. 

The grand, majestic beanty of the night ren- 
dered me more alive to romantic notions than I 
otherwise should have been. Be that as it may, 
a strange, inexplicable thrill of pleasure ran 
through me as a totally unfamiliar voice broke 
upon my musings. 

It was a*man’s volee, strong and deep, but 
tender, and with that inflection that 
tells of one accustomed to what is termed “ good 
society.” 

I never wad given to cervousness, and there- 
fore I gave no start, but looked in the direction 
whence the voice came with calm, steady gaze, 
And this is what I saw. 

A tall, lithely-built figure In dark grey home- 
spun, leaning over the wire railing that divided 
the grounds from the road leading to the cliffs, 
He was playing idly with a piece of corn, and I 
noticed the marvellous whiteness and perfect 
symmetry of the slender, nervous hands, 

The light of the moon shone full on his up- 
turned ee a a face a got seen the 
like {n our picture-gallery, w upg portraits 
of dead and gone ancestors from the year 1640, 
but never in real life, 

Clear-cut, oval face, softly drooping moustache, 
great dark eyes, with the light of intellect gleam- 
ing in them, straight nose, with perfech sensitive 
nostrils, and broad, white brow, over which 
clustered masses of fair auburn hair. 

Where bad I seen that face before, and that 
slow smile that crept from eyes to mouth till the 
whole face was transformed } Where had I seen 
all these? s 

While I was conjecturing, he gavad coolly, 





thou not rodely, oh sae; sed thes, Salting I 
eras wo sepiy to Lie Genie, SEERA I 
had not heard, he in those low, modu- 
lated tones that me 
**Oan you tell me if I am on the right way to 
the town?” : 

cane eee ee eee 
tarlly speaking my ; ud I hastened to 
explain the or 
town, as it began now to be termed, awakening 
to the fact that Iand this unknown were alone 
poe ga What would anyone bay if they 
SAW Us 

«1 shank you 1 uid ths stranger, ween I led 
finished my directions, lifting hie hat and letting 
his dark eyes rest on my face fn soft, silent ad- 
miration for a moment, and then he was gove, 
vapellelon Mon Sion. . ae 
t t somehow gave me a feeling of regre’ 
stood there in the same attitude, gazing at the 
dark restless sea, watching with o 


each wave as it —_ rolling a, » ° the 
snowy foam as it travelled;- W broke on 
dha shies, there was a broad sheet of [t left on 


the shining mossy rocks, i 

But, somehow, a little of the passionate anger 
had died out, I¢ was a strange, wild, pleacur 
able ome ig stirred - now, 
account for change any 
sound of Miss Woodford’s 

ly to some question some 
ola resentment back, and when Garth 
was there 


Ro 8 
F535 


appeared before me alone ft 


force. 

"The night is lovely 
served, in cold, formal 
meeting was not of his 

"Tt is, indeed, Will 
you something which 
mistaken ootion that you were a gentleman 
or placing my evgsgement-ring 

d 


He stood before me there in the 
fair and debonair—a man well calculated 
a woman's love. But ab! what a cold, 
heart that splendid frame hid ! What a scheming 
brain lay beneath those sunny curls I learnt in 
the aftertime | 
_* You give up the game?” he eald, in cold 
sneering tones that « me, bona bam 
speaking to me in these vulgar terms! — 

mae ae pot quite understand your language,” 
I responded wily. ‘I wish our engagement to 
end, as I find I have made a mistake. Indeed iv 
was & mistake to have ever entered Into it.” 

Spite of his manner a little of the love I had 
quelled in dwelling on the too evident fact of his 
utter unworthiness held me on its glamour, and 
I shivered as his next words, so heartless and 
cruel, fell apon the still air, 

“Tt fs now you who make the mistake, Loris, 
but it is a lucky escape for me, whatever this 
new scheme Is that has entered your head, I 
saw that meeting just now.” 

“Coward!” I cried, all the love dying out 
as he stood before me, sneering and with that 
cold look fn his eyes. “I bate you! I hate 
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His voice i te had clear as usual, but bis 
tone was de: 

* You a ditaeh ea mote ee I detest you, 
saps cep But you did. care for me when 
we were 

wien ba mane leaving me alone, and a 
ecm of pleasure thrilled led me at his last words, 

for in them ei dete detected a slight feeling of—what 
shall I say? It told me that he had once cared 
for me, and that was balm to my wounded pride. 

And then came a sense of freedom—a great 
and overwhelming rush. The horrid nightmare 
— eo over me for the last few weeks 

1 away as the morning mist curls 
poses at the rising of the sun, peg x Remap 
long deep breath. 

" Free!" I cried, holding up my hands to the 
silver moon ; and the breeze swept over 
with a soft ans ag ne trees 
bent and n ae though encouraging 
me. Why was it joi ony with that glad, exultant 
cry, there rose before my vision nag aig dark- 

eyed face of my “ knight with the beautiful 
hand)” I tried to laugh at myself, but the calm 
patrician features wére before me, and would not 
be banished. I could see the graceful wave of the 
slender white hand as he cannes away, the linger- 
ing gaze of his deep brown eyes. 

*T shall never see him again,” I muttered, 
pursuing my way along the path towards the 
house, and the thought made the brightaces of 
the night less vivid. I did not wish to see any- 
one that night, and fortune favoured me—they 
were all in the drawing-room. I could ze 
Garth’s voice as I stole up the wide staircase, and 
leant for & moment over the carved balustrade, 
om but only a feeling of contempt stirred 

Tidciaih sss aon to think of him with 
sate cold Indifference. The mean, treacherous 
de in his character had killed all love, 

ext morning—ah! I shall never — it—I 
sought an interview with mamma. I had quite 

forgotten her startled look on the previous even- 
ig but as she entered the ibrary--whither1 had 

‘her-—I saw a reflection of it on her dear, proud, 
and still beautifal face, and a sharp pang went to 

my heart, Was there a trouble in our midst that 
ra =, Seok al of? It seemed like it from 


ooo wish to say to me, Loris!” 
she seb, oly a  o see 
looking inten ntl my fi 
you wish to peak Does he wish the 
Moped 
ths 


"Ts i of Garth 
bay 
dear child, there is 
nothing now ar walt for, and I am looking for- 
eee daughter installed in her new 

This was said in a grave tone, with a touch of 
pride ; and for the first time it occurred to me 
that mamma had been pleased at the thought of 
my making a wealthy m e, Whadt would 
she say to the news I had to her ? 

A feeling of embarrassment came over me, and 
I PP pron: there, dumb with those large brown eyes 

of mamma's fixed upon my tronbled face, I 
could not , & kind of terror came over me, 
How would she take this news} 

" Loris, you did not call me here to no purpose, 
peo i at me in that strange way, surely?” 
q she, after some minutes, and there was a 
ttle anxiety mingled with her tones now. 

" No, mamma,” I replied, and then paused, at 
a tins fee Gand ba, to express my wishes 


ell, fs it about your marriage?” and there 
was a amile on her lips now, 

** Yon, oer Parallel not to ask for it to 
be hurried that I sought you this morning. It 
was bo tell you that I oa given back my troth 
to Garth, for I could never marry bim.” 

Now that I had broken the ice my words 
porn ge in a gig a om ese torrent, but 

stopped suddenly on beholding mamma’s face, 

Tt was white as marble, and her beautiful mouth 
was rigid, while her eyes seemed to burn into 
my brain, 


y 

“ Wretched girl 1” she orfed ab last, » 
near me and her white hand ee 
— you have ed your father and your- 


I cowered before her like a guilty thing, as 
she eald these words in an awful etrained voice, 








T had never in my whole life seeun my mother out 
of temper even, and therefore it was all the more 
terrible when it came upon me now, 

** What have I dove,mamma? How could my 
engagement save Fi gana from ruin ?” I cried, look- 
ing up av her—I fallen down beside a large 
chalr near the table, leaning % | arme on It, for 
T needed support. “Tell me, I have a right to 
know. What is the mystery that is hanging 
Chat dali: hh (ilh: ter ‘sotongt enol 

rene, my 8 coming 

back, It was I who was the accuser now, I who 
gezed into eyes that could not meet mine, anda 
great bitter sigh burst from me. Had it come to 
this! Did my mother, my proud mother, quail 
boone my geze? Ob, Heaven, what was this 
© not know ff your father would wish 

3. and, besides, perhaps Garth will forgive 


" Stay, mamma,” I cried, a hob flush dyeing 
poder sg they seemed to be so 


ce ‘It is no lovers’ 

have oak thes bao bis tenn; cod 

A all ended,”’ and even then it gave me a feel- 
ing of relief to think of this. 

“You do not know what you say,” replied 

mamma, sternly. ‘‘I will speak to your father, 

ceil one ites aan shill fl bese way of mending 


matters.” 
“May I be present at that interview?” I 


“No. Stay here till I send or come to you.” 
And with this mamma swept out of the room, 
Left to think over all that bad passed, the Avon- 
dale pride rose in hot rebellion, I walked to 
the window and gszed lMngering!y, proudly down 
ang grounds with ite vistas of 


Pas m on How Ragen Brad magi 
t of this marriage when my 

jo Boag over this fair domain ? 
Mamma’s e was hurt, thas after our en- 


gagement become « familiar topic among our 
tenantry that Garth and I should part, and I 
also & that there was a disappointment 


at the thought of the worldly advantages I was 
putting 6, for Garth was next heir to an 
earldem, and the present helr was a sickly in- 
valid, obliged to spend half his days abroad, 

It was a lovely morn’ such as we English 
only know--calm and atill, with a pure, fresh 
breeze blowing from the sea, cornfields bowing 
with the weight of their own golden glory, the 
alr laden with a sweet, subtle perfume, the last 
dying breath of the summer flowers, an early 
sucumn morning, with all the brightness of 
summer and the delightful balmy coolness of 


LL Loris ! ” 

“ What is it, mamma?” I inquired, going for- 
ward and standing near the table where I could 
observe both their faces, 

* Your a wishes to know your motive in 
breaking the engagement between yourself and 
Garth Suudley ?” was the slowly spoken reply. 

For'a moment I stood dumb. How could [ 
tell them all that had occurred! And was it 
kind of them to thus force me to unveil feelings 
that should be held sacred? My oo: inter- 
rupted these musings with an imps 

‘Tosh. Loris, no mawkish, mail. woaldiah hest- 
tation. Explain your reasons at once,” 

With a heightened colour, but in tones as col- 
lected and as calm as their own, I told the whole 
story, down to the scene on the yA pocer-ye. night. 
Bat [ did not speak of the dark-eyed stranger, 
though I had not forgotten him. I could see 
those perfect hands even now. 

" And so for a mere girlish fb of peaeny we 
are to be sacrificed, and allow our old home and 
ancient name to be humbled to the dust?” ob- 
served my father. 

‘*I do not understand you, papa,” I replied, 
somewhat hanghtily. 

** Well, Loris, , 1f this marriage does not 
take place the old home passes away from us for 
ever, Is that clear enough for you, girl. The 
place, grounds, everything we now #0 proudly 
eall our own belongs of right to Garth Se tudley, 
and he will hear of it soon enough. Fool !"—papa 
leant forward with upraised hand and white livid 











face as he hissed out these iasi words—“if you 
had not released him, what excuse could he have 
made?” TE mr ti Oe 

“ And so you would wish your only child to be 
taken on sufferance rather than give up your 
mae wealth !” I cried out mately, and 

I paused, for over papa’s face there “spread 
pi ht, and he put out hie hands as one 
struck blind, aud though my heart wae hot and 
angry, my love made me turn to him and lead 
him toa seat, RBA 

‘Now you are satisfied, I hope,” vaneshed 
mamma, 

“Satisfied!” I echoed. ‘Ob, mamma, is ib 
not enough that I have been so deceived? Why 
will you make the burthen harder to bear!” 

“You need have no burden to bear if you like 
to behave like a seneible girl, and teil Garth you 
were only vexed. Stay, do not fly out ina pas- 
afon, We will arrange itso that your pride fs 
not hurt,” 

‘* Hush, mamma,” I almost shrieked in my 
horror at the degradation this proposal meant, 
‘Oh, mamma, mamma, how have we sunk so 
low?” 

"Then you refuse? You prefer seeing your 
old and ailing father ending bis days in poverty.” 

‘* Shall we have to leave Coombe Lodge?” J 
seked, a dull pain stealing over me, “ Oh, my 
loved home !” 

“Yes,” and I saw mamma’s“face light up as 
she caught the a on mine ; but my next 
words soon dispelled that hope. 

“There is'my money—the legacy Aunt Julie 
left me.” 

“A paltry three hundred a year ! Loris, you 
do not eabadenk the value of money,’ ” returned 
she, contemptuously. 

#1 cannot help yn I said, “But tell me, 
How ts it that you have suddenly discovered that 
we have no right to the place?” I asked, 

“We have known it for some time,” replied 
mamma, composedly, “ bub we meant to tell 
Garth on your wedding-day. 

** Does he not sear it nd 1 crled, recoiling, 

** Have I not explained clearly enough ? ? No 


one is aware of the fact save Mr, Woodford, and, 


I suppose, his daughter.” 

Like a flash came back the whole scene of last 
evening, and a hot burning flush rushed to my 
face at the remembrance of the part I had played 
In it. Oh! how that girl must have laughed as 


+ I stood so proud and haughtily beside her! How 


she must have smiled at the quiet condescension 
of my manner as I, the , bade her wel- 
come to the house that did not belong to me ! 

“My humiliation is complete, mamma,” fF 
said, in a low, crushed voice ; “ let us hasten to 
leave the place, I feel like a thief,” and I turned 
and left the room. 

I did not go at once to my own room. No; 
wanted to say good-bye to the old place, every 
nook and cranny of which was so dear—so dear 
tome. I wandered in and out of the large rooms 
with their hangings of tapestry, worked by the 
hands of dead-and-gone ladies of Avondale, their 
old-fashioned carved furniture, pausing at each 
window to gaze sadly out ov the grounds where 
I had loved to strolland dream my dreams—zuch 
aweeb, careless, happy dreams they had been, and 
now all was over. 

Wandering on-in this way, I came at last to 
the picture-gallery. Silently I gazed my farewell 
to my ancestors, for never would 1 enter the house 
that held Garth Studley as its master. 

Thinking in this way, I passed along the gallery, 
pausing | those I loved best, merely glancing 
at those I did nob know much about, and now 
I bad reached the last row, The sun shene 
in at the open window at the other end, falling 
in a golden shaft across the photograph- -paint- 
ing, I should say—of my father’s eldest 
brother. 

This had ever been my favourite, for I loved 
to weave fanciful dreamy tales about this grave, 
melancholy, dark-eyed man, who had gone 
abroad on account of being refused by the woman 
he loved, and never came back, But to-day 
the alight of this face made me start, and a 
quick tremour shook me, Yes, this was the 
face which had come to my mind on beholding 
my dark-eyed stranger, 
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The same yet different, for on that living face 
there was not this deep melancholy, though dt 
vax grave aud thoughtful. But by what strange 
colagidence did this utter stranger bear so stropg 
« resemblance to my dead uncle? Well I ought 
to be accustomed to surprises now, and after all 
ib was nothing to me; I should never eve him 
agsia, He had come and gone like s maonlit 
atiadow, 

[ stood for some tise gazing om that portralt 
which now, more than ever, held sueh’n fascina- 
tion for me, and then my thoughts gradually 
waudered back to the interview with my parents, 
and the renson I was here, How’ was it that 
Garth, a fifth or sixth cousin, I forget which, 
should fnherit what bad so long been considered 
as papa’s ? 

imust hear that explanation and then drop 
the painful subject for ever—so I decided. it 
mever occurred to ms that they would have 
stayed on at Avondale till they were forced to 

it; for had not they told ms that Garth held 

n {ndisputable right to my old home ? -But thia 
was what wy father {informed me he intended 
ioing, and I was obliged to submit, though my 
youd spirlt chafed at what I felt to be a degra- 
dation. 

When I aeked mamma for the real facta of the 
ase whe coldly refused to give them, saying that 
i should see our. disgrace blazoned cut in every 
newspaper presently, thanks tomy wilful ingrati- 
tude and temper, and that I might then, and 
then only, know why my father could not take 
pozseesion of his dead father’s property, 

4h, mamma | no wonder you were so cold and 
harsh to me in those days! Ob, that I had been 
more patient, more gentle ; but it Is hard to 
subdue a proud, passionate temper that has been 

ft to itself so long, and when she thus refused 

» make me her confidant I made. some cruel, 
hard, though respectful, answer, and turpved 
away, 





OHAPTER Y. 


One day, sitting among the rocks, gazing out 
over the wide expanse of waters, wondering, in 
an idle, listless way what those countries were 
like to which the wind and the curling merry 
waves were hurrying thore stately, tall-masted 
chips with their snowy eails! I was startled by 
the sound of footateps near, and a feeling almost 
of anger stirred me at the thought that someone 
ele had found out this cosy spob where the 
‘ocks Jay about making natural chairs for wearied 
timos, But the frown vanished, as, looking up 
hustily, | saw roy dark-eyed stranger, 

He bowed gravely, and asked in that soft, 
melodious voice that had thrilled me that night 
in the moonlit garden, if he would disturb me ff 
be sat there } 

“IT have been wandering about for half-an- 
hour in search of a quiet spot, and thought had 
found it ab last, when A 

He paused here, as though he had been about 
to say aommebhing not very complimentary to my 
fair self, 

“That is turning the tables!” I said, with a 
laugh, and my face flushed shortly abt his glance, 
aa he replied earnestly, yed with a comical twitch 
f his mouth,— 

* Indeed ! I.did not mean to infer anything so 
cude as that,” 

Then he opened his book, and leaning back 
gainst a smooth, shining mass of rock, appeared 
to forget my presence, and I sat there silently 
watching the varying expressions on that noble 
face till I could have drawn every line from 
memory. 

He glanced up suddenly, aud met my gaze 
with a soft smiis, that, though it told he was 
aware of close ecrutiny, and was pleased thereat, 
lid not anger me, 

** Da you know that you bear a mosh pecullar 
likeness to one of my aucestors?” I remarked, 
roping that this would be taken as an excuse for 

‘staring ;'’ and then, as I remembered all! 
thot had transpired during the last few weeks, a 
hot flash, this time of shame, crimsoned my 
cheeks, My asucestora, how they were dis. 
greced| I could have bitten my torgae off. 








But to my infinite relief he did not inquire who 
were ‘my ancestore,” 

“Not peculiar, I assure you,” he returned, 
with a slight, lezy, uplifting of his arms, as he 
moved nearer my throne, ‘'Strangere are more 
~~ tham; relations, Have you not found 
beot” {ha 

Leonfessed I hadsometimes, at which dubious 
acquiescence he Jaughed. Aud, oh !—what 
laugh !—like the rich fidwing ripple of a moun- 
tain: rivulet ; amd after that hia book Isy un- 
heeded om the mosey carpet at our feet, for we 
wandered on from-one subject to another, skim- 
ming, like folks of fairy lore, over wide seas, and 
basking in the rich suns of Italy, 
floating through the intricacies of the streets of 
Venice in dark gondolas. 

With a great, laspatient sigh I came back to 
the present; the great church clock, the pride of 
the town, was. booming forth ‘the hour of one, 
and we took Iuacheon at two. I must go. 
Rising hastily I said as much to my new 
friend, and then we stood silently facing one 
another in the brightness of the autumn morn- 
ing. Should we never meet again, or, if so, would 
he pass om merrily with the polite bow of a 
stranger who had accidentally been brevght inte 
contact with me! A great and overwhelm! 
sadness seized me at this thought, and, as 
glanced up itd his downbent face, I fear some 
of what was passiog is my mind must have 
ehown itself ir my ¢yes, for he held out his hand, 
saying, almost in-a whisper,—- 

“Shall I see you egain, or is it agains} your 
ideas of propriety ?” 

Now, strange to say, thomgh I had been 
brought up amidst them, the proprieties had 
never once entered my head, and at his words a 
fealing of uneasiness stole into my heart,. What 
did he think! However, with a light laugh, I 
replied, truthfully enovgh,-+ 

‘* Indeed, monsisur, 1 had quite forgotten.” 

‘Then you will be here ogain t” He said ib 
more aaa certaluty than as if he were asking a 
question, : 

“ My having forgotten does nob lessen the fm- 
propriety of the proceeding,’ I said, quietly. 
Now I knew he wished to sea me egun fF 
womanlike, hesitated. ‘ Youvthink 1 {fs not 
right ¢” 

“Your instincts are higher than your traln- 
ing,’ was hiy reply, spuken in a slightly burd 
tone. 

‘TI generally come here: in the morsings, 
that is, when it is fine,’ I said, hastily, thopgh 
my heart beat quickly as his firg-rs closed over 
mine in a tight, but gentle pressure, 

**You will come. I take thote words as a 
promise,” and oh! such a tender, glad light 
played in the depths of those large, dark eyes. 

We met next) day—I and my dark-cyed 
stranger—and we meb and we met as day suc- 
ceeded day-—I never aeking myself how this was 
going to end, he appeariug as utterly oblivious 
of a future as myself. I was happy, perfectly 
happy, aad had no wish to break the charm by 
any worldly thoughts, and he was evidently of 
the eame mind, 

Nugentand [—he had taught me to call him 
so—were sitting one morning watching the blue 
waves come purling up, almost to our feet, and 
recede, leaving a long line of white foam on the 
golden sand and on the shining rocke—gazing 
with absent eyes and a half-smile, the remem- 
brance cf some pleasant thought, on our lips out 
over the sea, woen he sudd startled me by 
warvidg und claspipg my hands in his, 

We had been talking of foreign lands, their 
beauties and their dargers, both of which had 
thrilled me with delight, and I, in Matening. to 
the wonderfal tales he had to tell of personal 
adventures in those Eastern climes, had for: 
gotten ; 

Bat the look fn his eyes. awoke me, and a 
great desire to run Away came over me, but he 
held ry hands fast, never dropping bis gaze and 
seeming to be « trifle amured at my contusion, 

“ Nugent!" I eried oud ad last, so pitifully 
that he relessed me, only, however, to take me 
inte his orm where! no longer struggled, for here 
I could hide my burniog cheeks, 

‘What fa it, ma petite?” he sald, gently, 





“Te it so sudden—so sudden? . What. would 
you think I have been hovering round yow' for, 
eh—come, tell me!” 


Still I could not meet his » 1 bad, of 


course, known what would be the reeult of. our 
daily meetings, and yet ib came su 
suddenly—that I was speechless from shy, loving 


joy. ; 

“Lorie!” How tenderly authoritative was 
the sweet, atrong voice, and instinotiyely. I 
raised my head, " 

Oar eyes met, and then our lips,, Ido not 
know how long we stood thus hearb -to heart, 
lip to lip~-lost in a maze of pure, perfect biias, 
When he released me there was a subdued, 
restfal happiness in my heart, which I-felt'was 
beaming also in my features, for hs cried cut: 
out with happy laugh,— ; 

‘“T am so glad I told you. I have never seen 
you look. so meek and happy before!” . ° : 

Meek! Well, yes; will was my will, I 
had taken » master as well as a» lover. -Icould 
read that in the masterfel face—in the calm, 
commanding tone of his tender voice ; but.ib was 
a thraldom that all true women sesk—the 
bondage of a noble, generous, loving man, Ab, 
Nugent, my love for Garth, and my love for you, 
were 


* As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 


Not.too late—thank Heaven I—not too late 
had come the knowledge that I bad never loved 
Garth, 

The homage he had paid me during our brief 
engagement, and a certain @ that all girls 
feelat my age, had led. me to the belief that I 
had loved him. 


My uvreasoning passion ab his couduch ought 
to bave taught me bedter. Ab, Nugent, 4 
my aoul, if you were false there would no 
room for anger ; my-life would be for ever dark 
and sorrowful, but against thee, dear one, I 
could cherish no angry thought. 

How I should ever love the moonlight in 
whose sofi, silver flood, I first saw bis dear face! 
—how I should ever lovethe beautiful, rippling 
waves by whose side I had learned the sweetest 
lessen of life! 

They seemed to marmur now, as they came 
purling up, “He loves me—he loves. me!” or 
was it the echo of ray own heart } 

“Ob, what are you thinking, Nugent?’ I 
asked, trifle shyly, now that our love was an 
understood thing, Sill the sight of the per- 
plexed frown on his emooth brow overcame this. 

‘* Would it grieve you terribly, m2 petite reine, 
if I were to go away! Not for ever,” seeing 
the quick, startled 1 that leaped to my eyes, 
“bud for a short time, Perhaps a month, per- 
haps more.” 

“Joh, Nugent !—I have only just found 
you!” Lerled, “ Must you go?” +d 

"There ia no must, if I choose to throw away 
a chance of fortune, I am poor now. I shall 
come back rich,” ; 

His poverty, as he termed it, had no horrors 
for me, and I told him #0, 

I had not thought N ; 
money. . 1 must confess I not aeked him the 
exact sum he possessed ; did not even know him 
by avy name save. that of Nugent, and he had 
never asked mine, However, I fancied he muet 
have a decent income or he could not dress.as he 
did, nor live in the best botel our little seaside 
town affurded—no mean affair either, _ 

“ Go,” I said abt last. It was a t effort to 
say it cheerfully and with a-emile, bat I did 
both. Whad will love not do} And then Ib-was 
for his, for both our good, 

“That is a brave little woman!” he said, 
taking my face in both his hands and gazing 
tenderly into my eyes, That look was payment 
enough, and all the selfish grief faded py He 
loved me, and yet could smile; besides, it was 
hurfor a little while only, the dreary, lonely 
days—well, I would not les them mar this 
morning's brightness. 

When are you going!” I asked quietly, but 
I felt the corners of my mouth quiver. 

“Next week,” he answered, briefly; then 


b caredmuch for 





glancing up at me he rose from his recumbent 
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sition and put his arm round me. “‘ Dearest,” 
e whispered, “I want to take my wife to a 
worthy of her; that fs the only reason I 
you. You do not doubt me,” he 
can 4 over his face, 

* Doubt ugent 

My pant nae in its utter sur- 
prise. Doubt t? No, never. He had my 
full and entire and he read that in my 
words, He bad ea me any particulars 
about this j , which I was to the 
great metropolis, but he would tell me fn his own 
time, and I wis content to wait. 

Something of what was sing in my mind 
must have moll ot for he said, in that low 
rich voice hive me music eo me,— 

“Yea, petite, your not unre- 
wiiten you aball know all in time. Tt is 
better you should remain in {gnorance for the 

nb. 


“Nagent, I do not wish ever to know if fs 
ee App would rather keep to yourself,” I 
sald, qu . 

"y belleve you,” was his grave reply, and 


then we wandered away from the eub- 
ject, ta as was our wont, of other lands, 
chief amongeb was Rome, with its won- 
derful , Ite remembrances of the 


coy that wan! I had never been there, and 
Nugent ‘promised, with one of his bright smiles, 
that we should go there together—some day. 

“Time to go 1” he said, as I suddenly rose to 
my feet, tumbling my book down amongst the 
rocks in my heste; but in turning he saw the 
cause of my sgitation. 

Standing some little distance from our retreat, 
but neat enough to see every expreaion of her 
proud old face, was mamma, and oh! what awful 
anger rested on It now}; I quailed before her fora 
moment, feeling that theee clandestine meetings 
were not, perhaps, quite t, and then my 
great love asserted iteelf, giving me strength. 

“Will you Introduce me to your friend, 
Loris 1’ she sald coldly, as ehe advanced towarda 
us, and stood eyeing us stealthily, calmly, 

“Mr, ——,” I hesitated, glanciog quickly at 
him, but he did not help’ me—only stood there 

ravely silent, ‘Mamma, this is Mr. Nugent,” 
i sald desperately, and then he emiled, almost, it 
seemed, inamusement. Even this keeping of his 
turname from mamma did not shake my faith, 
only thought “ when he comes back it will be 
tet right,’ 

“ And where!” how horribly polite mamma's 
bearing waz as she coldly smiled at Nugent— 
“and where were you two young people intro- 
duced }” 

“Tam afraid, madam, we have sinned against 
the proprieties, for the waves introduced ue,”’ sald 
he, bowing gravely, but with that quiet, amused 
emils lurking at the corners of his mouth, 

“Oh!” there was a whole alphabot of meaning 
in that monosyllable—" you will oblige me, Loris, 
by bidding Mr, Nugent good-bye,” aud mamma 
laid a stress on that Isst word, which was un- 
mietakable as she turned to me. 

Good-bye!” I said, in low tones, holding 
out my hand to mammia’s horror. “ Good-bye— 
they will not let me come out alone any more, 
a I would rather not see'you tn the presence 
of a spy.” ; 

“ Au revoir 1" he whispers4, gently, pressing 
his lips to my trembling hand, and then raising 
his hat he lefé ue. ’ 

"Who fs he, prey!” asked mamma, looking 
after the tall, graceful figure bounding up the 
ateep, rocky eliffa, 

“T do not know,” I > 

You do not know?) Has he not told you?” 

“No, but he is a gentleman,” was my quick 
retort, for there was a enéer ou her mouth. 

“ Granted, but eleo from appearances, an ad- 
venturer, who doubtless hearing of your supposed 
wealth has laid himself out to cateh you. 


“Mamma, how can you say such things of: 


hin! He loves me for myself alone. He does 
hot know me by any name save Loria)” I cried, 
forgetting, in my excitement, that she knew 
nothing of his declaration of that mornin g. 

** Loves you !” she echoed in a horrified tone, 
Loris; are you mad‘or what, that you talk of 


i 





loviog ® penniless adventurer, of whom you 
know nothiog save that he has*s handsome 
exterior 1” 

“Neither mad nor foolish,” I replied, calmly. 
“T love him, and when he has @ home ready for 
me I am going to it.” 

Mamma turned and stood atill, faclog me In 
perfect silence. I thought afterwards what a 
strange picture that would have made, The 
steep rugged cliffs for a background, the blue 
sea, rippling and dancing in liquid beauty, and 
our two figures, motionless, erect, and the cold, 
pale faces telling a sad tale of human passions 
and atrivinge. 

The waves that had seemed bat a short time 
back to murmur softly in unison with my lover's 
voice now thundered in my ears, aud all olse 
was silent. If mamma would on'y speak, and 
nob stand there with that awfol lock of dis- 

on her face ! 

The bright san falling uncaring'y on her 
searched out many a Hine that had bed {ite birth 
during the last month. The change etartled me, 
and I went a step forward with outstretched 
handz, but she motioned me back. 

“Loris, if you do this thing I will disown 
you!” wasell she said, but I knew ehe meant 
it. 

“Bab mamma, he will explain all when he 
comes back. He-—” 

I paused—he had not told me how he was to 
come by hie money in a few short months, How, 
then, could I explain to her?) Besides, he might 
be vexed, and #0 I held my peace. 

**You duty is to marry the man your parents 
chooe! Hush! not another word, I have 
made my wishes tolerably clear, I think. If 
you do nob choose to comply with them 
you know what path I shall take, and turning 
om § mamma walked on over the soft, yielding 
sand with swift, hurried steps, I following, silent, 
sorrowful, but with unaltered decision also, 
Nothing should partme from the man I loved, 
and I settle? it comfortably ia my mind that 
when mamma found that Nugent was wealthy 
she would forgive me, Well fur me it was that 
I could not see into the future. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Days pareed on without any chance of my 
secing Nugent, but I had falth, and felt that 
he would find a way before leaving, and my 
faith was rewarded, 

I was wandering up and down the winding 
pathways of the grounds one evening thinking of 
him, when I heard « low whistle, aud looking up, 
I saw before me Nugent. 

It was:just such another night as that on 
which we first met; the moon was scattering 
ber clear ‘silver light. on earth and eea, and 


tipping the @ leaves as with frost, while 
the stare looked brightly down, and twickied as 
if from joy. | 

“ Nugent ger 


All mypentap pain and love was {fn that 
cry, and aa TI neetied my head agaiast his breast, 
the old calm that had left me in his absence 
came back. 

“Has my bird missed me so much?” he 
whispered, tenderly, stroking my head, and I, 
looking up inte the dear face, saswered,—— 

* So much that I know not what will become 
of me when you are gone, Mamma scarcely ever 
speaks to me, and papa keeps his room.” 

“ You must call all your courage to your aid, 
and assert the strong will which, in spite of your 
obedience, I know you possess,” he replied, half- 
playfully, half-aeriously, 

“ What is the use of my doing anything when 
thie horrid secret is weighing me down? I replied, 


moodily, 

" Secret no r, since your mother knows. 
And,” this with a pained gravity, ‘‘ I did not 
know that iv had caused you unhappiness, my 
Loris,” 

How gently, softly, he pronounced my name, 
Never bad it sounded so sweet to me as now. 
His Lorie! Yes, I was his for aye—ali his, His 
words hurt me, nevertheless: for I alluded to my 





mother’s guilty secret, and he could think I meant 
our love caused me gricf, 

“ Nugent,” I onid, earnestly, " I did not thinks 
you would misunderstand me. I was epesking of 
@ secret that I cannot—dare not—tell you, 
because it is not my own, but I am forced to reap 
the a of it, and soon you will leern to despise 


* Loris! this fs nob like may brave Loris 
Nothing will ever make me despise you save 
your own unworthiness, acd unworthy my love 


cannot be, my lovely, dark-eyed Aouri /” 


After that we spokt) po more on sad eubjects; 
but stood there tn the moonlight, but sheltered 
from gaze by a tall cypress, weaving bright 
pictures, when we two should be tegether for the 
* for ever” of this world, The moment came for 
good-bye, and we stood gszing into each other’s 
faces in a silence that spoke more than words, 

How pale he looked in the flooding light of the 
moon! Yet there was joy in the large, dark eyes, 
brought there, I think, by my words of faith aud 
trust. 

© Good-bye !” and I stood alone. 

A great darkness came over me as I tried in 
vain to watch the tall figure till it disappeared ; 
but my eyes grow dim, and my senres seemed 
pumbed for a few moments, and then I looked up 
at the peaceful, smiling moon with an unspoken 
thanksgiving for the gift uf Nugent's leve. 

He hed left me for awhile ; but, ah ! what biles 
it. would be to welcome him back! Aud in hie 
absence I could call back all the hours of peacefu) 
happiness he and I had spent together by the 
blue sew—live on them until I again heard his 
voice, ‘ 

went out next day for a ramble along tie 
cliffs. 

I told mamma that Nugent had left the town, 
and of vur meeting on the previous night, 

I had never told her a falsehood in my life, and 
she therefore believed me, and I was allowed to go 
alone, 

Tt wasa lovely day, bluo sky above, blue sea 2! 
my feet, far away eoftly undulating tree-cappsc 
hills, emerald meadows, through which ran etreams 
like silver bande, and near me the corn, not cut 
yet, which I, fa my passion, had dashed aside ic 
wild hatred. : 

* He loves me! he loves me!” I murmured ; 
“and all the earth is so sweet and fair. Surely 
our love will end happily !” 

It was high tide, and the waves were coming in 
on the great naasses of rocks with dull, ominous 
thuds, and far out at sea the white horses were 
tossing thelr manes proudly, while the gulls 
whirled and circled about, givivg forth their 
peculiar shrill erles ever and anon, 

A strange feeling of exultation came over me, 
a wild inexplicable ruab of pleasure, that took 
away my bresth, and I stretched out my hands 
in silence. 

My rapt reverie was rudely broken by the 
sound of angry voices—and voices, too, that 
were familiar to me~those of my father and Mr 
Woodford, my béte noir, 

Thay were just behind me, sheltered from ob- 
servation by # thick shrub, bat there was no need 
for me to aee their faces, 

What had brought my father from his rooro 
out here on the rugged cliffs In this boisterous 
wind } 

I scon knew. 

‘I tell you, Woodford, I have not such a sum 
in my possession ; caunot getit by any means !’’ 
said my father’s voice, trembling from weakness 
and excitement. 

Thea I shall carry my cave to headquarters,” 
replied the smooth, unctuous voice that I hated, 

‘* Woodford, for Heaven’s sake epare me that 
disgrace |” gasped my father, and the terror in 
his tones stayed my fest, for I had been about 
to turn away, nob caring to earn the despicablo 
title of eavesdropper, 

* Self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
my dear sir, I must have the money somehow, 
or my credit is gone ; just, too, when my daugh- 
ter is going to make a wealthy marriage.” 

“With such carrion as you it is,” eaid my 
father, contemptuously, referring to the first part 
of his companion’s speech, “ Rats desert 2s 


| sioking ship.” 
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“Your remarks are scarcely complimentary, 
sir ;” and as these words were carried on the 
wind to my ears, I pictured the lawyer rubbing 
his hands and smiling furtively. 

"Nor are they meant to be so.” 

Ab, papa! there was ® touch of the old pride 
in that tone !| Tread him under! Do not let 
the viper have the chance to sting! 

“ Well, you are to be excused under the cir- 
cumatances. So, then, you close negotiations ?” 

“Have I not told you I cannot comply with 
your villainous request, because It le out of my 

wer?” 

** Villainous!” 

There was the tiniest soupcon of rage in the 
smooth, cat-like purr, and I smiled in quiet en- 
joyment, 

Ah! he did not like those home-truth: that 
papa in his despair thrust at him ! 

“IT repeat word, villainoue! For, being 
my lawyer, you know I have not the money,” re- 
sponded papa, more quietly. 

"You could easily get it by cutting down 
tlmber, and selling some houses," 

Become a thief |” 

** What else are you now?” 

The horrible truth in all its nakedness came 
upon me at these words. We were thieves, 
living In grandeur and state upon what did nob 
belong to us. Oh, papa, mamma, why did you 
put it in the power of this man to speak such 
words to you’? Would not any poverty be pre- 
ferable to this disgrace? I could not bear it any 
longer, and going quickly forward I put my hand 
on my father’s arm, and faced the smiling, hate- 
fal creature, 

“Go!” I cried out, in tones so clear, yet calm, 
that I myself was su Not 8 trace of 
emotion was there in them. ‘' Go, no disgrace 
can be greater than sharing a secret with you, you 
poor crawling viper, who bear such a strange like- 
ness to man.” 

My words seem to lash him into fury, and once 
again I was favoured with one of those glances 
which reveal the evil soul within, 

“That the world shal) judge. The world has 
a very just notion of the laws of meum ct teum,” 
he replied, buskily, and the face on which the 
sun played merrily was of a sickly pallid hue. 

“ Let the world judge. I care not, so that I 
can look wy father in the face, and feel that 
he does not quail before my glance,” I re- 
éarned. 

“What if the law pronounce Mr, Avondale of 
Avondale a felon?” 

How the cruel eyes glinted as they fixed 
themeelves on the shrinking, sin-stricken face of 
my father, and then wandered back to me. 

Could the law do this? I feared so, from 
papa’s manuer, and my heart sank; but none 
of this did I allow to appear In my face or 
bearing, as turning with a haughty bow and 
frigid cold smile, I said,— 

“ He is still my father!” 

Avd we left him standing there on the 
narrow cliff-path, the wind blowing his garments 
about and making sad havoc with his long 
scanty hair—a grotesque figure, truly !—and 
even in the midst of my trouble I could not 
keep back a quick smile of amusement at the 
sight of his thin legs and tossing coat-tafls, as he 
strove to keep his bat on his head. 

Nay, it gave me a kind of hysterical feeling to 
watch the frantic efforts he made to keep those 
rebellious coat-taile straight, and walk away with 
dignified step. 

“TI hope his exfb from Court will be as pretty, 
papa?” Eau: and he looked down at me 
with a tender glance, such as I had nov seen in 
hie eyes for many a long day. 

* Loris, you have made me proud of you—you 
who will learn soon to despise your guilty 
father,” he said, in a low, hushed voice. 

** Papa, believe me, whatever this secret Is, 
nothing can take away the love I bear my 
parents,” was my quick reply, all the anger that 
I had felt against them both, father and mother, 
dying ont at sight of the awful change it had 
made on him. “ Will you not trust me now!” 
I added, pleadingly. 

** Ask your mother,’’ was all he sald, and so 
we pursued our way in silence. 





On reaching the house I went straight to 
mamma’s room, and kneeling bevide the couch 
on which she waa eo - I told her of papa’s 
meeting with Mr, Woodford, and of his own 
words, “ ask your mother,” 

Loria,” she sald, in softened accents, laying 
her hand on my head, ‘I will tell you ff you 
wish, but it were as well you did not know until 
the last moment.” 


“Bat I do wish,” I persisted; “it will be 


better for you if you can talk with me upon the | journey. 


subject.” 

“Very well.” 

And kneeling there, with my head buried fn 
her lap—for ab her first words I hid my face—I 


heard the sad tale that had suddenly come to 
light, enn my father of the Inheritance he 
held #0 proudly during the years of 
his married life—nay, not © house, for- 


tune, and home, but of his very name. Why 
grandfather had not married until bis third son 
wae born, and that son being dead, leaving no 
child behind him, the whele of the grand old 
estate reverted to Garth Studley, 

This diegrace was greater than all. Paps had 
no title to his name, Then, I, too—no, my name 


was my own; bub papa, poor I under- 
stood now why he had me to marry 
Garth, in epite of every Once his wife, 


Garth for his own sake would have hidden the 


trace of ap in her voloe, Now that I was 
partaker in the miserable secret that they had 
nursed in thelr breasts for some months, there 
eeemed to arise the old confidence between us. 
“T hate him!” I cried, vehemently, raising 

the bright sunlight ; and, mamma, 


truth, and be——” pd 
“You will see that Iam right,” I sald, con 
fidentiy, and during the next week I received 


write the wordt No, it is too ——-upon him 
had failed. Well, I agela re 

that my love had only been skin 
Phy aeleadlyg son How could I 
Oh! Nugent, Nugent! better never 
cae Sen Se oar away in disgust. 
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once and 
quiet, out-of-the-way place where we could 
the world f , by the world t 
The week that 
for it was one of excitement and anxiety. 
We paige oa some of the 
giving no explanation, save that we 
on a ng ee) the oldest retainers we left 
the o 
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hopee, our home, 
“Good-bye, my home!” I murmured, and 
stepped into the brougham which was to take us 


The journey to London was wearisome in the 
extreme, and though we did our best with rugs 
and shawls the bitter north-east wind came 
sweeping in, chilling us to the very bone, 

It was just dusk as the train rambled into the 
terminus with a shrill, ear-splitting whistle, and 
getting out we stood for some moments on the 
platform numbed and bewildered, 

A porter came up, seeing our confusion, and 


having an eye to the future, asked what he could 
do, to which I replied eagerly that we wanted a 
cab to drive us to H——, mentioning the quied 
country place which was to be our future home. 
It waa a new experience for me, having to see 
after things in this way. I had always ser- 
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we from my reverie, and I rose with » shiver, 


re late hours.” 
I bade mamma good-night at her door, and 
“ my own chamber, what feclings can 
The room I had chosen for my own looked ont 
on to & broad green : 


render the too painful for human nature 
to bear, I w myself that ib was best we 
never met again, a 


fires were in room. Ou the 

ene ina peat aniie garb vatan 
green hedges rose like crystal walls on each side 
of the straight road, and the trees stretched 
thelr long brown arms out to catch some of the 
whiteness, and the robins hopped fearlessly up 
ihe sane followed by some saucy biack- 


I was by the lace, one foot on the 
rei gregy fender, and dreamily 
to the pleasant roar of the flames up 


sity i 
tten my parents’ bs] 
So ie me arte fe 
now & ° rom 
my father startled me, ; ila be hd 
A great shudder comes over me as I write this. 


“Papal” I ied, going Seyeet, and raising 
me 


I drew » deep breath, 

“No wonder it killed you, papa—you who were 
so weak ; and then, had not Mr. Woodford said 
something about felony ?”’ 

I the paper up, mechanically running wy 

column, but something I read 
there caused me to start and go back, for if whad 
Tsaw here was true there was another candidate 


for the Avondale property in the shape of » son 
of the legitimate brother, who had but lately re- 
turned from India. 


A strange, yearnin came upon me that 
this new comer fam St henner oy No, not 
strange. Garth had bebaved like a scoundrel, 
and did not deserve to win, 


(Continued on page 160.) 
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LOVE AND LOSS. 


—!01—— 
CHAPTER VI, 


I11LaH would have alept later than usual that 
roncgras, Sage for her ount’s hand gently shaking 
her as she said,— 

“Get up, Lillah. Breakfast is almost ready. 
Pat on your Sunday gown, and try to look your 
best when you come down-stairs.” 

“Te---is—Brian here—already 1” cried the girl, 
a beautifal flash of joy Mumining her face, 

* Never mind about that; only come down as 


| soon as you can, or the breakfast will be cold,” 


the old lady, hurrying out ix trepida- 
tion. ‘The sight of ‘the beantitul, alg 0 
made her nervoud, 


Lillah hurried her toilet, nod taking time to 


plait her balr, but let bright mass fal) in 
careless waves over the cloth gown—her 
” Sunday best,” © : 

“* How ugly it is!” she cried, with an envious 


glance at Gascoigne’s finery spread over a 

chalr; then she sped down-stairs, wondering 

we if Brian had indeed arrived so soon to 
aunt's consent. 

But a strange man, tall, grave, brown-bearded, 
stood with hie back to the fire, seanning her with 
moody blue eyes as she fluttered in, and Aunt 
Hannah in nervous tones,— 

Wht’ abe; faltered, 

“Oh!” , faltered, in more surprise than 
joy, and paused, frresolate, 

“What a pretty girl you have grown, my 
dear!” eald God Rae, coming forward and 
giving her a careless kiss. “ Then he took her hand 
and seated her ab the table, saying laughingly 
~~ her aunt had been fretting about the break- 


No emotion had been shown on either side. 
The man seemed indifferent; with an under- 
current of agitation; the girl was 
secretly wou and indignant, 

Her own father! yet he had never shown her 
a sign of real love. Between this pair her poor 
heart had been starved for tenderness. 

A little trimmphant thought, thrilled her 
through and through. 

* What do I care for his coming or going now } 
T shall soon be happy with; my darling !” 

She was wondrously beautiful this morning, 
even in the plain dark gown {that simply served 
as a foil to her fairness. Godfrey Rae could not 
help from seeing it, and i himeelf,—- 

C) 


“What beauty wonder Brian 
Gascoigne lost his bead |” 
He felt like aloud, his sudden home- 


coming had precipitated him into such o tragic 
plight, for the task that lay before him was most 
tter, 


He could not help seeing the pride and resent- 
ment in her eyes, and something moved him to 
say, apologetically,— 

“TI dare ssy you have been vexed with we for 
staying away so long, Lillah; but I have been 
working for you, trying to ley aside a little pile, 
so that you could enjoy yourself. You shall have 
ize re. and pleasures henceforth. Are you 
not g i 

It cost him an effort to say so much, but there 
was no gratitude in his daughter's proud face, 
only & mutinous flash of the great dark syes as 
she answered, — 

“TI shall not need your belated kindness now,” 

What do you mean }” impatiently, 

“* Haven't you told him, Aant Hannah, about 
—about—Brian ?” blushing vividly. 

“ Yoa—yes, my dear.” 

Lillah nodded her head at him with a mixture 
of childish triumph and womantiness, 

* You see,” she said, proudly, “I am golng to 
be married soon. I shall have a husband who 
will give me all [ want—even,” bitterly, “ the 
love I have missed sll my life!” the tears 
sparkling into her eyes under the curling lashes. 

He felt the keen reproach deeply, and ex- 
claimed, gently and sadly,— 

** Poor little Lillah.” 


" Not poor now,” she answered, quickly, ‘It 
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is rich Lillah now—rich fn Brian’s love and the 
certainty of a happy future.” 

She meant to scathing, poor, neglected, 


wounded Lillah, but she could never guess how 
the words cut into hie heart and tortured him 
with secret agony-—he who meant to lay her love 
and hopes in ruins, to blight ali the joys of her 
life by the exercise of a father’s privilege of 
breaking her will. 

Bat no shadow crossed his face, no trouble was 
apparent fn his manner as he laughed eaafly, and 
answered,— 

**Nonsense! you are scarcely more than a 
child yet—too young to be dreaming of naarriage. 
I shall send you to school to complete your edu- 
cation before you can begin to think of lovers.” 

"TI will nob go!” she sald, rebelliously, with 
startled eyes upon his inscrutible faca, 

“Tillah |” reproved her aunt. 

“T will not go 1” the girl repeated, defiantly. 
“T shall marry Brian, as I promised, before 
Christmas |” 

She sprang from her seat and rushed to the 
window, drumming tempestuously upon the 
pane, her habit when greatly excited. 

Outside the prospect was dreary, The débris 
of yesterday’s storm Mitered the ground, the 
limbs of some of the trees hung broken, the sun. 
was hidden under clouds that hinted at snow. 

Mrs, Croft whispered to her brother, appre- 
henaively,— 

“I told you so, She hasa rebellious will, and 
she thinks you have no authorlty over her now, 
because you stayed away so long.” 

‘She will find out better about that before 
long,” he answered, decisively, though the 
curious paleness of last night settled again upon 
his handsome face, 

He went over and stood by Lillah’s side, 

“Tt will snow before to-morrow,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Yes ;” and she looked round at him witha 


flushed face crying: “Ob, papa, you were- 


jeating 1 

“No, Icannot give you to Brian Gaacolgne, 
Lillsh. You must forget him, my dear child.” 

*T cannot, will not! I should die without 
him !” epee || 

“* No, no, you soon get over this fancy, for 
you have known Mr, Gascoigne but a little time, 
and to-morrow I shall take you away from thie 
place, and amid new surroundings you will for- 
get the face that dazzled you here.” 

‘I shall never forget Brian, nor will I go 
away,” she protested, 

“You cannot set at nought a father’s au- 
thority, Lillah,” : 

*T disclaim it, I defy it! You have given me 
neither love nor care, so you forfelt every right ! 
Oh, I am sorry you ever came back here!” 
stormed the angry girl. 

“‘ Lillah, Lillah, come and help me with the 
work!” her auut called, sharply ; and she left 
him with the mien of an offended princess, 

He took refuge ina cigar, and emoked moodily, 
till the click of the gate-latch made him look up, 
with a face working with emotion, at a handsome 
elegantly-clad young man walking up to the 
door, 

Lillah had gone upstairs to make the beds, 
and her aunt went to admit the caller, 

In a minute she ushered him into the little 
altting-room, saying, nervously,— 

‘Myr. Gascoigne-—my brother, Mr. Rae.” 


OHAPTER VIL 


Brian gave a slight start of surprise as he was 
presented to Mr, Rae, but the latter, more pre- 
pared for the encounter, bowed with gracious 
courtesy, frankly shook hands with the visitor, 
and pushed forward a chalr. 

Then they looked at each other silently a 
moment, and that glance prepossessed each ia 
favour of the other-—a natural sequence, for 
Brian since he guessed that his new acquaint- 
ance raust be Lillah’s father. 

They conversed several momente on indifferent 
subjects, both rather grave and constrained, with 
a feeling of something serious in the air, then 
Brian came to the polut with manly frankoeas,—~ 
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‘*T have fouad you here most opportunely this 
morning, Mr. tae. I came to eee Mra, Orofb on 
@ particular subject, but, of course, you are the 
proper perscn to consult,” ingratiatingly. 

* Lillah bas already told me of your suit for 
ber hand, Mr, Gascoigne,” gently he!ping him out, 
aa if anxlous for it to be over, 

‘You know, then, that I love your daughter— 
that she has promised me her hand. I can give 
you every assurance, sir, of my possession of 
those requisites every good man wishes to find in 
a suitor for his daughter. Iam rich, of good 
vlood, my character irreproachable, May I hope 
to have your approval?” 

He spoke diffidently, yet eagerly and with 
superb manliness, his dark-blue eyes shining 
with hope, his cheek glowing with honest pride 
that he had so much to offer to the lady of his 
choice, Without vanity, he knew that he was, In 
worldly parlance, an eligible partt. No thought 
of refusal crossed his niind, 

Yet Godfrey Rie was slow in replying to what 
maany might have considered a compliment, 

His eyes rested sadly and gravely on Lillah’s 
lover, while his cheek paled to an ashen bue, and 
the hand that rested on his knee trembled as with 
an ague chill. 

Brian Gascoigne noticed these signs of dcep 
agitation, and attributed them to parental love. 
He added, geatly,— , 

“Tt seems cruel to harass you, almost in the first 
moment of your return, with this matter; but 
it lg not as if I proposed taking Lillah away from 
you immediately. We had planned for a Christ- 
mas wedding.” 

“ This is the first of November, Mr, Gascoigne,” 
hie reminded him, coldly, 

“Yes, sir; so it would be almost two months 
before [ took Lillah away,” smilingly. 

‘‘My daughter is too young to marry yet, I 
came home to place her in a convent school for 
two years, not dreaming that she had notions of 
lovers in her childish head,” Godfrey Rae, con- 
tinued, gravely. 

‘You see, sir, we bave made other plana,” sald 
Brian, lightly, not taking him au sericux. 

To his surprise Mr, Rae, Answered, frighty,— 

" Of course, those plans made without my con- 
sent do not carry.” 

Brian began to grow excited by the portentous 
gravity of the other. He exclaimed, almost 
pleadingly,— 

‘Mr, Rae, you do notsurely mean that you 
wili make me walt two years for Lillah ?” 

And to his utter horror and despafr, the gentile- 
man replied slowly, sadly, and gravely, as if every 
word cost him a pang,— 

‘*No, Ido not wish you to walt for Lillab, 
3rian Gascoigne, for the truth may aa well be 
known to you firat as last, cruel as it must scem 
at first, Believe me, I am sorry for your dissp- 
polntment, and I hepe your fancy for Lillah has 
not taken very deep root—for she can never be 
‘your wife,” 

Mr, Rae!” 

Brian sprang to his feet, and faced the speaker 
with such grief and amazement on bis handsome 
face as might have melied the sternest heart, 

“Mr, Rae, you cannot surely mean this re- 
fusal! What reasons could exist for deliberately 
wrecking two fond, loving hearts 1” 

“ Untortanately the reasons exist; but such 
as they are I cannot explain them, Mr, Gaa- 
coigne,” 

Brian cried out, eagerly, — 

“Tf you are cffended at my Impatience to 
claim Lillah for my own, I will agree to wait 
the two years you mentioned, or even mort. 
Nay, so deep aud constant is my love, that I 
would rather serve seven years for her, as Jacob 
did for Rachael, than lose the dear hope of 
minning her at last for my own.” 

Godfrey Rae rose from his chair, and grasplag 
the back-to still the great trembling of his frame, 
answered with passionate energy,— 

" Brian Gascoigne, there can uever be a marriage 
between you and my daughter, The fates forbid 
it, the unknown forces that contro) your life and 
here cry out upon it. You must forget each 
other, for your love is the moat ill-fated and hope- 
tess the world ever kaew, Arguments and en- 


saties are alike useless, You will believe that 





I am in terrible earnest when I tell you that I 
would sooner see my daughter dead than give her 
to you aa @ bride)” 

“This is strange-— strange, Mr. Rae,” 
the young man uttered, indignantly, yet etfll not 
as angrily as might have been expected. 

A subtle something sbout the man, with his 
grave, sad, handsome vienge, claimed bis respect- 
ful admiration fn spite of the mystery that 
surrounded his rejection of his daughter’s eultor. 

“It ts strange, but true,” anewered Godfrey 
Rae, wearily ; and he added,—" Do not let us 
prolong this most painful conversation. Nothing 
can change the decrees of relentless fate,” 

Brian felt himself politely dismissed,” and 
turned towards the door. 

“You will at least permit me a parting inter- 
view with Lillah f” he murmured, 

"You must forego it. It fs better so, To- 
morrow she leaves this place with me forever. 
Your two lives must never cross again !”” 

With a heart full of pain and enger and silent 
rebellion the young man bowed and walked out of 
the house; but ere he reached the gate he heard 
flying footsteps behind him, and turned to greet 
Lillah, bareheaded and breathless, her cheeks 
pale, the tears hanging oa the curly fringe of her 
dark lashes, 

She clasped her ty hands around his arm, 
reckless cf her father’s eyes watching dixapprov- 
ingly from the window and murmured, — 

Well ¥” 

‘* Hf refuses his eoncent, Lillah, and says he 
will take you away to-morrow where wé sball 
never meet again,” 

** Brian, you will never let him do tt; you will 
not forsake me [f you love me!” wildly, passion- 
ately, 

“ My darling, you know I canvot live without 
you! Would you elope with me?” 

“Yes, yes!” she began, eagerly; bat just 
then her father appeared at the door. 

“Lillah, you mast come in out of the cold |” 
he called sternly ; and Brian said,— 

“Go, my darling t” 


CHAPTER VIIL . 


Lirias did not obey, She only clung closer 
to her sorrowing lover. 

‘Oh, Brian, don’t leave me | 
with you to your sweet, kind mother! 
that man!” she sobbed in wild abandon, 

Her father came down the walk toward them, 
and Brian bent and whispered rapidly in ber 
ear. 

" Go in with him now, my own sweet love, for 
we cannot defy him openly, we can only defeat 
him by strategy. Be brave, darling, for—I will 
come for you snd take you away to-night,” 

He kissed her in epite of Mr, Rae's great eyes, 
and pushed her from him with gentie violence 
just as her father came out and took her hand, 

‘Come, Lillah,” he said, with gentle firmness, 
and she followed, though she shook off his touch 
as though ft had been a viper, 

“Don’t touch me! I hate you--hate you!” 
she cried, like a little fury, her eyes flashing fire, 
“Do you think 1 will go with you to-morrow ? 
Neyer—never! You have made my life empty 
of joy, and now you envy the sunshine that love 
has brought me! But you shall not part me 
from Brian—no, no, no!” and desperately 
sobbing, she flung herself face downward on the 

oor. 

He sought Mrs, Croft in terrible perturbation. 

" ©ome, she is in. bystcrics,” he exclaimed, 
anxiously, 

“I told you it would go hard with Lillah,’”’ she 
answered curtly, 

‘Yes, I feared she would grieve; but, good 
Heaven! she fs a little fury—all rage and 
rebellion, swetring ehe will not go with me to- 
morrow. She must be closely watched to-day, 
for there is no telling what such a desperate girl 
taay do,” he said in alarm mixed with anger. 

*Pshaw! she will simmer down when her fit 
of crying fs over. 4 her upstairs and give 
her a soothing dose, Her temper-fits never last 
long, for Lillah is a good child, after all, and I 


Take me home 
I hate 





am & over her disappoin aie sete auch 
ore by love,” returned ie if wasn d 4 


Ho felt the implied reproach, and suswered in 


, self-excuse,— 
rr Hannah, Cao gon tiok me hard and eold, 
but my heart seems dead within mie.” 

“That je no exonse for neglect of duty, she 
answered with telling effect as she went to the 
difficult task of soothing Lillah, and getting her 
upstairs to her room. 

“A bitter home. 1” he muttered, as 
he ne kg 8 ja yrsers scoring air, papa - 
scurry 68 0 tening snow, k, 
walk off some of his perturbation, 

Somehow the dreary day dragged through to 
aa ee 

a ed upon 
the bed after such a of tears, and sobs, and 
passionate rebellion as Mrs. Croft hoped never 
to go through again. f 

odfrey Rae took bis hat and great-coat, and 
set out for another long walk—this ime in the 
direction of Brian Gascoigne’s home. : 

Had he repented bis harshness? Was he going 
to recall Liliah’s banished lover ? 

The air was keenswith a bitiog east wind, the 
sky was grey with threatening clouds, and 
occasional light ecurries of snow flew in his facs 
and flecked his thick brown beard ‘as he stepped 
briskly slong, ee ot the low evergreen 
hedge at the beautiful ds of the fine old 
estate he had refused for ‘his daughter, 

As he almost paused in his walk to gaze with 
deep interest at the picturesque old stone house, 
he saws lady come out of a elde-door and turn 
into an avenue of tall dark cedars that made a 
pleasant promenade, shutting off the rigorous 
wind very effectively, 

He followed her progress with wistfal eyes and 
tense lips. 

It was indeed the stately mistress of the man- 
sion, Wearying of its warmth and luxury, she 
had come out, wrapped in eealskin, for her 
favourite constitutional along the cedar avénue, 

Sho walked slowly, with her hands behind her, 
and ber large, flashing dark eyes bent on the 
ground, as if in profound thought. 

Godfrey Rao gazed eagerly after Mra, Gascoigne 
till she was lost to view among the cedars, then, 
searching for a gate in the hedge, he entered and 
turned his steps toward the avenue, eo as to 
mest her on her lonely walk. 

Slowly they came on toward cach other, the 
echo of their footsteps dulled by the carpet of 
dead leaves, dank and soddea with last night's 
rain, and the face of the man, with its gleamlor 
eyes and deep pallor, bore signs of unusual 


tation. 
Suddenly the lowering clouds parted, and a 
dull sunset glow sent gleams of light down 
through the cedar boughs upon the th. 
The — lifted her large, passionate orbs to 
the eky. 

Then she stopped short and uttered a startled 


ery. 

She had caught sight of the advancing mau, 
the intruder upon her grounde, 

He removed his hat and’ stood bowing before 
her in the dying sunset glow, the light shining on 
a pallid face and the streaks of grey in his thick 
locks, 

‘© Mrz, Gascoigne !” he exclaimed. 

“Godfrey Rae!” she answered, in a hollow 
voice, and her eyes glowed like live coals 
among dead embers, so ashy-pale waa her beauti- 
ful face. 

Pressing her gloved hand upon her side as if 
her heart’s wild throbbings threatened to 
suffocate her, she added hoarsely, — 

“Why are you here? How dare you face me, 
traitor ?” 

“I have not come to forgive Mrs. Gas- 
coigue, be sure of that!” he answeréd, sternly. 

“You do well to talk of forgivenéss—you !” 
she sneered, stamping the ground with her dainty 
foot, , 

" And — you — madam— would —do—well to . 
crave it—not that it would ever be granted you, 
remember. Only angels could forgive Injaries 
like mine!” the man enswered, stormily, with 
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upralsed hand, as if longing to strike her down in 
her defiant beauty. 


pagan jo > ended mabmaatig 
tily erect, hissing out,— eon 
%Go, Godfrey Ree! ‘Take your bated form 
from my sight cre I summon my servants to 
rive you from the hg 
Turning, as if to put her threat into execution, 
she was arrested by a stern voice that eald, signi. 


“ 


au 


rien to your interest to listen to me ope 
snomen Gascoigne.” 
She whirled back towards him gain, saying, 


“Be brief, thev, Godfrey Rae, for you should 
know that ib suffocates me to breathe the same 
with auch as you || 
Evidently there was some strange secret be- 
tween this haughty pair, for he flashed her a 
glance of kindling scorn, as he returned, — 
“What I have to ssy needs bub one sentence 
to assure you of its importance, Your son, Mrs, 
Gaecoigne, wishes to wed-——my daughter |” 
A hoarse, nigel Say mg ok 
againat the trunk of a tree, clasping ita great bole, 
as if to prevent from falling. Her face 


th 
2B 
| ed 
o 


wore such a look of agony as if he had plunged a | 


knife into her heart, 

Godfrey Rae impetuously started forward, as 
it to cateh her {In his arms—the natural Impulse 
of manhood at seeing 9 woman suffer. 

Then he suddenly remembered himself, and 
pe yrs yal eps for her to speak 

$ was t moments, gaziv 
the reproachful eyes of a umiided 


Then she gasped, faintly, . 

“Ts she—is she-—that Lillah Rae?” 

“Yea, Lillah Rae is my daughter,” fi 
the unended sentence, ‘' She lives here with my 
sister, and I came home last night, after being 
self-extled for weary years, and found Brian Gas- 
coigne and Lillah plighted lovers. I have for- 
bidden their love, and sent him away ; but they 
are defiant and rebellious, I shall také her away 
to-morrow—but in the meantime I came to you, 
for 1m ust help me to keep them apart,” 

: es Heaven ! what is there I can do?” 
she moaned, in plteous distress, 

He looked at her in dead sileace a moment, 
then answered, firmly, — ~ 

“Titlah is only a tendér girl, and I will not 
have her young life blasted with the hideous 
trath, Brian is a man, and if the dark secreb 
‘that comes between their love mush ever be 
divulged, it is to him alone it need be revealed. 
Will you charge yourself with thie duty should 
he persist fo his resolve to marry Lillah }” 

“I you asked me for all my fortune, I would 
rather give it you—but you are right, The duty 
is mine, I will not shirk it, though it clay me. 
Poor, Brian |” 

“That is well. I shall depend on you to curb 
his passion, Farewell, Mra. Gascoigve;” and 
with a Mngering glance, he turned away just as 
the Reig sun-ray glimmered and faded in the 
Weep 


eee 


GHAPTER IX, 


Lintan had never spent auch an unhappy day 
iu the whole of her young life. She could not 
realise that only yesterday she had been railing 
ab the monotony of existence, 

Te was only twenty-four hours later, and a 
tragedy of woe had overwhelmed her io its grim 
embrace, 

Oaly yesterday she had been planning, and ho 
tug, and wishing for some way to know Brian Gas. 
coigne better, and now he was won, now he was 
her promised husband ; and through all the bit- 

erness of her father’s cruelty, that thought made 
giad her warm heart. 

She had shed little rivers of tears, she had 
vulked at her father and sant, she had refused 
© ead her dinner, and pouted among the pillows 
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all day long ; but h it all ran one thrilling 
thought, Brian was coming to take her away to- 
night. He-bad promised, and she knew he would 
keep his word. 

When her aunt went down about her house- 
hold duties, she laughed to hereelf.at the thought 
of outwitting those two—her cold-hearted aunt 
aud her crue! father, The thought of their eur- 


} priee, when they should find her gone in the 


morning, wae pure delight. 

“There foapserpbs I wish he would go and 
stay for ever!” she cried, poiulantly, as she 
heard the gate-latch click, and sprivging te the 
peal or her father walking away into the 
gloomy distance, ' 

BP 1 sat down and watched him out of sight, 


ding, — é 

“ He is very handsome and nobie-looking, and 
ff he had treated me better I should have learned 
to love him well. But now I hate and fear him, 
and I would die before I would go with him to- 
morrow. Dear, dear Brian, I hope nothing will 
prevent him from taking me away to-night, 

And while she was moping her aunt come up 
Mind & mognificent bunch of : roses, eaying 
ress , ? 

" Oheer uP, now, Lillah. Here's a spleadid 
big nosegay for you, and a box of French candy, 
Tea your pa sent it, because le went dowy 
into the town awhile ago, and said he'd get you 
@ present.” 

“I don’t want any of his presents! Take 
them away !’’ Lillah answered, angrily. 

“Don’t be a little fool, Lillah. i'm getting 
oud of patience wish your airs,” Mra, Oroft re- 
turned, severely, putting down the gifts and 
slamming the door a she stalked out. 


Lillah loved flowers dearly, and the scent of. 


the roses wooed her to caress them presently, 
burying ber face fn the fragrant red aud white 
beauties, 

A note hidden among them scratched the tip 
of her nose, and she drew it out with a cry of 
wonder, 

Tt was from Brian Gascoigne, and ran thus,— 


“T have thought it all over, darling, and I 
think the only way for us is to elope together to- 
night and be married. I do not like to steal a 
man’s daughter away from him this way, but 
his obetinacy leaves us no other hope, and as 
there Is really no reason to prevent our marrying, 
I hope he will soon be reconciled. No doubt 
mother will help us to bring him around after- 
ward, she fa so very clever. And I shall not let 
her into the secret of to-night, so that he cannobd 
accuse her of connivance in our plans, I will be 
waiting near your house with s carriage at twelve 
o'clock to-night, and you must slip out and join 
me. Then it Is only two miles to the station, 
and away we go by the midnight train to London. 
Keep up your courage, my sweet love, for we are 
going to be the happlest pair in the world, 


Baran,” 


Lillah refused to go down to supper, aud made 
& meal off of swestmeats, The hours between 
dark and midnight eeemed endidas, She heard 
her aunt retire to her room at an early hour, and 
her father later on. The house was wrapped for 
an hour in profound silence, then she heard the 
hall.clock chiming twelve, 

Lillah was ready, even to her hat and 
jacket, her face pale with eagerness, her heart 
throbbing wildly. She stepped to the door and 
turned the knob. Horrors! ft did not yield to 
her touch, They had suspected her and locked 
her into the room, 

An impulse came to her to shriek aloud in ber 
wrath and defiance, and to try and batter down 
the door and escape; but a timely thought re- 
strained her, and she drew back from the tempts- 
tlop, her eyes flaming luridly, her temper raging. 

" They shall not bafile us, the cunning wretches ! 
Brian, my love, I am coming to you, though the 
whole world opp xe!’’ she cried, wildly, rushing 
to the window and throwing up the sash, 

Tt had been snowing steadily for hours, though 
she did not know it, As she leaned out into the 
darkness 8 great gust of wind and big swirling 
flakes of snow stormed into the room, blowing 
out the light and clasping her in a cold embrace, 





CHAPTER X 


Tue night was black ag Erebue, the wind cut 
like a knife, and the air was full of ome now 
that must have been falling for hours, it wae 
banked so heavily against the witdow-ledge, 
almost freezing Lillah’s hands ag they: plunged 
into it on leaning forward, for though ee 
and caught her breath as the wild elements blew 
in her face and tried to beat ber back, che did 
not recoil from her fixed purpose, which was to 
drop out upon the top of the porch and climb 
down to the ground by the aid of a honeysuckle 
vine that wreathed over the trellis frame at one 
end, The icy blast that shricked in her ears was 
not keen enough to chill the fiery ardour of her 
resentment at ber father, and tbe yearning of ber 
heart for the dear lover from whow she feared to 
be separated for ever. 

Her tender young heart went out to him with 
an intensity of feeling as she peered out {nto the 
stormy darkness of the night, wondering if he 
was there waiting, and if he was growing im- 
patient at ber delay, 

“Ah, my love,” she murmured, impetuously, 
Tam coming to you-—coming! Neither bolts 
nor bare, nor atorm not darkuess, nor anything 
under Heaven, shall keep us apart!” 

The wind whistled past the eaves and seemed 
to take on av almost human voice of sorrowing, 
as though it echoed those diemal words,—" Shall 
keep us apart, shall keep ue apart!” 

Lillah caught her breath and listened, ft wae 
so strange, that almost human wail of the 
elghing through the great pine tree on the 
corner. It seemed to bo sobbing: " Apart, 
apart!” 

"How mournful it sounds!” she uttered, in 
en awe-stricken tone; then she climbed through 
the-:window and dropped with s dull thud ont on 
the porch, Mrs Croft heard the sound in her 
adjoining room, aud muttered, drowsily,-— 

“Tt is the snow sliding Gown from off the 
roof.” 

Liliah crawled to the edge of the porch, and 
felt out carefully for ihe thick mat of the honey- 
suckle, 

With infinite care and patience she managed 
to get hold cf the strong matted vines, and 
swung herself carefully over the trellis, begianing 
to make the perilous descent with bated Sieath, 
for a fall might mean a broken limb, or, at the 
least, & sprained ankle, 

The wet snow clung to her face and garments 
and chilled her to the bone ; but she persevered, 
though the high wind threatened to loosen ber 
hold and blow her down every instant, What 
did she care for it all, poor Lillab, fleeing from her 
dull life and her hated persecutors to the tender 
arms of loya? She would endure anything 
rather than be cheated of her happiness, 

The cold snow flecked her berumbed face and 
bande, the high wind swung ber light form to and 
fro like a flower upon the vine, ber breath 
seemed to freeze on her lipz, but her cow 
never flagved. Out there in the night and the 
storm her lover was walting. The thought kept 
her young heart warm. 

She was moe than halfway dcwo now, and 
the wind began to lull. Courage, Lillah, the 
daager will soon be over, sweetheart, and love 
rewarded for its brave struggies, 

But, alas ! how often batbos overcomes pathos. 

Lillah was only a girl, after all, with the usual 
femiviue attributes. 


As she swang herself carefully from branch 


to branch of the vine, hoping and longing for 
her feet to touch icrra firma, yet sustained by 
unfaltering courage, there came to her a sudden 
wild and terrifying thought that made the blood 
run colder ix her velna than all the regiog etorm 
had force to do, 

She had remembered that of late the immense 
vice to which she clung had afforded a delightful 
gymnasium for a score or so of large rodents, 
causing her aunt to threaten to cut it down. 

The feminine mind has one idiosynerasy known 
of all men, snd accordingly ridiculed, but never 
overcome. Lillah did rot pretend to be stronger 
than her sex. With that sudden terrifying 
thought an uncontrollable shriek burst from her 
lips, ber numb baad re’axed their grarp, and she 


gasped . 










































































































































A HOARSE, STRANGLED CRY, AND MRS. GASCOIGNE FELL BACK AGAINST THE TRUNK OF A TRRE, 


went crashing down through space plump Into a 
i bank of drifted snow blown inte a heap 

low the vine, 
Godfrey Rae heard that shriek as le tossed on 
= — in restless dreame, and suddenly raised 


“Whata night!” he cried, for he had been 
watching the storm ere he retired, ‘ How the 
wind howls to-night, shrieking like a human 
volce through that splendid pine on the corner | 
How I used to love the wind in the pines In my 
far-off home until—efierward! But since then 
it is an exabodied grief to me, as in the plaint of 
our poste, 

He listened with his bead on his arm, but the 
wind had lulled for the moment, and the strangely 
human shriek he had heard began to affect him 
very unpleasantiy. 

“ Was fb really the wind!” he began to ask 
himself, wondering if it might not be an hyste- 
rical shriek of his rebellious daughter. 

“Poor little Lillah, God help her!” he 
ubtered, sadly, and rising from his bed, began to 
dress hurriedly. ‘I will go and see ff there is 
anything wrong,” he muttered. 

e had been very angry when he returned ad 
dusk from his strange interview with the scornful 
Mrs, Gascoigne, and heard from his worried sister 
— the flowers and candy abe had taken up to 

JAD, 

“How is my little girl nowt” he asked, 
anxiously, and atarted when she repiled, — 

‘* She ts in a dreadful temper, and when I took 
up the flowers and candy you sent her, she 
ordered me to throw them away.” 

* Did you do it?” 

“No; 1 told her not to be a little fool, put 
them down on the table, and came away,” 

“ Hannah, I fear you have made a grave mis- 
take. I did not send Lillah anything. I in- 

ended to purchase a gift for her, but~—1 was—so 
troubled—-I quite forgot It,” 

Mrs, Croft studied a moment, then frankly 
admitied that the boy who brought the flowers 
dad nop sald Mr, Rae sent them, fo fact, had 





merely said, “For Miss Lillah,” and she had 
jumped at the conclusion that they came from 
her brother. 

“They must have come from Brian G 
I take this very ill of him after what I said to 
him this morning,” angrily. “ Are you sure,” he 
reson “that wo letter accompanied the 


“I did not see any,” the old lady replied, un- 


Godfrey Rae was more versed in the ways of 
romantic lovers than his prosaic sister, so he said, 
with a troubled air; 

** You may be sure that a sentimental note ac: 
companied the gift, and they may possibly have 
planned an elopement thie very night. I desire 
that you will lock her door on the outside without 
her knowledge when you retire to-night.” 

“ Very well,” she replied, and obeyed him to the 
letter. 

Recalling all thie, the thought came to him 
that perhaps Lillah, finding her door locked, was 
indulging herself in a fit of hysterics. 

" God help ua all,” he. sighed, as he finished 
dressing ; and taking his night-lamp, stole up- 
stairs to listen outside her door, 

But all was still as death at first, then the wind 
rove again, and he heard strange noises within the 
room, It waa, in fact, the wind rushing through 
the open window and banging things about in con- 
fusion. 

He went and tapped on Mrs. Croft’s door, and 
she soon confronted him in her cap and gown, 
exclaiming : 

* I thought I heard creaking steps In the hall, 
What is the matter? Are you ill, Godfrey 1” 

"No ; but I fancied I heard strange nolses from 
Lillah’s room, Did you notice anything?” 

“J heard the snow eliding off the roof, and 
the wind shrieking in the branches of that great 

ine out there, Bat I will go in and peep at 
Fillah just to ease your mind, Godfrey. ‘Sh-h! 
we must not wake her if she is avleop,” turning 
the knob with a cautious hand end opening wide 
the door, 





Whew ! how the cold.air rushed in her face and 
thrust her back, By the light that Mr. Rae 
carried she saw the window wide open and the 
snow-flakes flying in on the carpet. | 

" Why, how strange that the window should be 
open. lab must be . Wait till I shudit, 
Godfrey, and bring in the $,”’ ahe 

He obeyed, and when he entered they saw 
what had happened, The room was empty and 
Lillah was gone, 

Mrs. Croft could not believe it at first, She- 
ran all about the room, and then sll over the 
house, crying in wild dismay : 

“ Lillah } where are you hiding, dear ’” 

But no reply came back, and very soon the un- 
happy father found out the truth, She had acta- 
ally escaped by way of the window. Securing s 
Isntern from the he went out for a short 
while, and returned with a very accurate report. 

She had slid down the honeysuckle vine to the 
ground, snd there were tracks in the snow 
toacarriage that had been in waiting not far 
away. The marks of the wheels were quite 
distinct, in spite of the drifting snow. 

“She has eloped with Brian G e I 
must follow and bring them back,” he said, with. 
terrible calmness. 

" Yes, for I found the letter that must have 
come with the flowers blowing about the floor of 
her room,” she answered, giving it to him. 

He read it, groaned bitterly, and thrust it into- 
his pocket. 

“I must pursue them,” he sald again, ‘* Told 
me where to find the nearest livery stable, 


Hannab. 

** To ts half a mile,” she sald, him clear 
directions, but adding: ‘“ Oh, Godfrey, you will 
not venture out in such » storm. You may catch 
your death of cold !” 

“You know not what you talk of, my sister. 
I would rather catch my death, as you say, thao 

roit Brian G to marry Lillah Rae!” be 


urled back at her, hoarsely, as he rushed from 
the house out Into the night and the storm. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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JACK NORTH’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Mr. CARLETON was a skilful, practical lawyer, 
and, besides, a man of considerable ability, but 
being mortal he was Hable to mistakes, and he 
never made a greater one than when he left Mrs, 
Seaton in full command at Ashcroft, 

He had argued that since the arrangement 
made her dent on Lettice Dene for her 
home and tenance she would certainly take 
all reasonable care of her charge, He little knew 
the — of a spiteful, narrow-minded woman, 
and cer never suspected that from the very 
first the widow regarded Lettice as her natural 
enemy. 

Sir Godfrey North had been trusting almost 
to rashness, Although from the day wife 
died the f jewels were never worn, he would 
not hear of being removed to a banker's 
strong-room, and fo like manner he would keep 
considerble sume of money in the drawers of his 
Writing-table. Why not? he demanded, when 
remonstrated with ; his servants had been with 
him for years, and could be thoroughly relied on. 
If he had had dishonest people about him he 
must have found It oub long before. 

hen Sir Godfrey the natural course 
heme =| re bo remove all ore to me 
coping, posal was bitterly reven 
by Mrs. Seaton. me . 

“Tt Tam worthy to take charge of the heiress 
of Ashcroft I am w to take care of her 
jewels,” she said, when Mr. Carleton suggested a 
change. “ My dear father particalarly objected 
to my mother’s ornaments being sent to the 
bank, and I don’t see why his wishes should be 
disregarded.” 


Mr. Carleton answered gravely that the jewels 
had never belonged to the late ly North, she 
merely had the use of them. They were simply 
heirlooms in the possession of the owner of Ash- 
croft for the time being. He then inspected the 





"ARE YOU SATISFIED?” ASKED MRS. SEATON; “DO THEY COME UP TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS }” 


atrong-room with the butler, and seeing that it 
seemed perfectly im ble, he gave way to 
Mrs. Seaton rather than have an altercation, 

“As you say, the jewels have been here in 
safety for over twenty years, so I will let them 
remain ; but in your place I would much rather 
be relieved of the reaponalbility,’’ 

Mrs. Seaton had got her way, and said no more. 
The reason for her opposition to Mr. Carleton 
was simply that she chose to think ib would have 
been a slight to her if the jewels had been 
removed ; beyond that she cared nothing about 
the matter, for, to do her justice, she was honest 
as far as her lights went. She would not have 
scrupled to place such pressure upon Lettice as 
should make the poor girl des herself to 
enrich John North, but she would not have taken 
a single sovereign of Lettice’s money. 

The flower-show was a great success, and the 
tea-party afterwards a very pleasant gathering. 
Mrs, Seaton was delighted to see a very promising 
eldest son In close attendance on Blanche, while 
her own particular colonel was so very devoted 
she really began to think his propows!l must be 


, 

Under these delightful circumstances Mrs, 
Seaton quite forgot all about Lettice, who 
would have spent a very dull time had not a 
kindly faced matron come up to her aud intro- 
duced herself. 

“Tam Mrs, Fane, and I hope you will let-me 
be a friend of yours, Miss Dene, My boy Denis 
has spoken of you tome. Ikuow, of course, how 
e ed things are now ; but I wanted to tell 
you, if ever you felt lonely, or needed a friend, I 
should be so glad to be of use to you.” 

They were sitting in a bow window a little 
ha m the other guests. Lettice smiled as 
she put her hand into Mrs. Fane’s, and the smile 
made her thin face beautiful. 

“Tt isso kindof you. I shall never forget how 

Mr, Fane was to me in London,” 

“He told me perhaps you would not like to 
be reminded of those days ; but I know some- 
thing of Mrs, Seaton, and it seemed to me you 
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might still be a very lonely little girl, though you 
were the greatest heiress in the county,” 

"To is so kind of you,” rejoined Lettice, “ You 
know everyone here just tries to put up with 
me because I am Sir Godfrey’s grandchild, and 
Aunt Susan Is always telling me I must never 
let them know how poor I was and how hard I 
worked till I came here. But you know all 
—_ it already, so I shall not have to hide any- 

ge.” 

Mrs. Fane’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘** I know that you have had a very sad youth, 
dear, and I hope very much that happiness has 
dawned for you at last, And now, tell me, do 
you ike Ashcroft, and is Mrs. Seaton hind to 


you? 

'* She tries to be,” said Lebtice, “ but 1 think 
she will never quite forgive me for being the 
hefreas of Ashcroft. Yet,’ and the girl’s tone 

w wistful, “ if I had not been alive it would not 

ve altered thinge, for as sbe and Julla were no 
real relatives to my grandfather everything would 
had gone to John North.” 

Mrs. Fane nodded, 

“ But he was to marry Julia, so it would have 
been the same thing.” 

" Do you mean they were engaged } 

“It was never formally announced, but It had 
been arranged for years. Miss Dene, don’b look 
so sad, Why sbould you worry about it? Li 
they had really cared for each other they 
would not have let small means separate them. 
Why, Sir Jobn has three or four hundred a year 
of his own, without counting his salary ae agent. 
He could haye kept a wife if he and Julla bad 
been content to begin quietly.” 

“Tam very fond of Julia, and she hae been so 
good tome. You know, Mrs. Fane, it must have 
been hard for her to yield her place to me.” 

** But it never was her place,” objected Mrs, 
Fane, “ None of us regarded Julia as Sir God- 
frey’s heiress ; why, when she came out ab the 
Hunt Ball she did nob wear so much as a single 
jewel. Her mother had done her best to Induce 
Sir Godfrey to lend her the North pearls, but he 
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refused. He sald no one but the wife or daughter 
of the owner of Ashcroft had a right to use the 
family jewels.” 

* But who will wear them now?” asked Lettice. 
‘* Sir John’s wife, if he marries?” 

“Oh, nos Lady North. won’b have any 
right to them. All the jewels are yours, my 
dear, and yours absolutely, as long as. you live.” 

“ Mine 1” 

“Yes, and some of them are almost priceless. 
Do you mean you have never seen them ?” 

‘*T have never even heard of them.” 

It was an unlucky moment for Mrs, Seaton to 
come up and tell Lettice the carriage was walting, 
She and Mra, Fane had never “ got on,” and the 
lawyer's wife could not resist the chance of a 
home thrust. 

 T have been asking Miss Dene what she thinks 
of the ane hog but she tells me she has 
never seen them.” 

“ Lettice is too young for jewels,” said Mra, 
Seaton, sharply. 

“But I should Ifke to see them,” said Lettice, 
“just to take them in my hand, Aunt Seaton, 
and try to fancy how mother looked when she’ 
wore them.” 

Mrs. Seaton was distinctly annoyed, the more 
so as Julia on the drive home expressed an 
opinion that Mr, Gilroy (the eldest son who had 
been so attentive) was the dullest young man of 
her acquaintance, 

“You are the most exasperating girl I ever 
knew,” sald her mother, * and Lettice faas bad, 
I actually found her hand and glove with Mrs, 
Fane, ® woman I always avoid.” 

Bat Julia would not let Denis Fane’s mother 
go undefended. , 

“T nevercan make out why you. dislike her so, 
mamma, she always seems so kind.” 

“ Kind, indeed! She wasactually hinting to 
Lettice I had stolen the family je because I 
had not given them to her to put on when she 
fancied.” 

‘Tam sure Mrs, Fane never meant that,” 
ssid Julia. 

She only asked me if I did not admire them 
very much,” put in Lettice, “and I said I should 
like to see them; but it doesn’t matter, Aunt 
Susan, if it’s any trouble to you,” 

“You shall ses them to-night,” said Mra, 
Seaton; ‘‘that woman shall not have another 
chance of polaoning your mind against me.” 

“Let us havea kind of private exhibition,” 
said Julia, “I can just remember my grand- 
mother wearing the diemends when I was a tiny 
child, but I have never seen them since, You 
shall be showman, mamma, and tell us the 
history of each trinket, and what we are specially 
to admire,” 

Mrs, Seaton made no further protest, She 
had heped the next time the North diamonds 
were worn she should see them clasped on her 
daughter’s white neck and rounded arms. 

Fortune had treated her very badly, or she 
thought so, but she was quite shrewd enough to 
see that she could gain nothing by offending the 
heiress, and so she resumed her usual honeyed 
manner to Lettice, making the girl reproach her- 
self for thinking her unkind, 

They dined at eight that evening, Mre. Seaton 
having made the repast half an hour later than 
usual on account of the expedition to Ashleigh, 

When Lettice entered her pretty dressing- 
room it was barely seven, and she sat down In the 
easy chair by the fire to reat. 

Who would have thought six months ago that 
she would ever have a fire to dress by, and a maid 
at her command, when she cheerfully prepared 
Denis Fane’s rooms for his reception, giving them 
the little finishing touches her aunt’s servants 
could not learn to put, who could have thought 
she would soon meet his mother at a party as an 
equal? 

Lettice had liked Mrs. Fane very much. The 
simple genuine kindness of the gentle motherly 
wowsn bad warmed the lonely girl’a heart, 
Lettice found herself wishing her Aunt Susan 
had been more on Mrs, Fane's model, fnetead of 
alternately flattering and snubbing her. 

‘I wish Mra,Carleton were here,” thought poor 
Lettice, ‘she would help me to understand; 
uow everything puzz'ss ms, Sometimes! feel 





as if Aunt Susan loved me dearly, and {t was 
wicked of meto doubt her; but at others I am 
more afraid of her than I ever was of Aunt 
Thurston in the old days at Norton-street.” 

As she sat there her a O9 suddenly fell upon 
& note on the writing-table addreased to her- 
self, She read it with a kind of vague dread 
and dismay ab her heart, It seemed some- 
times to Lettice Dene that life at Ashcroft was 
fall of mysteries, 


‘© You have an enemy close at hand who dis- 
guises his malice under ths cloak of friendship, 
Trust him not. “A Friexp,” 


Every drop of blood faded from Lettice Dene's 
face, leaving ib white as marble, She knew by 
instinct at whom the warning pointed, a 

In the Jast month ehe had grown on far more 


cordial terms with Sir John. The uniform kind- |: 


the strauger’s 


varied from honey to gall. Jack’s was al 
a thea Lattice with » pe 


culiar qeateeanes he did his best to put her-at | 


ching sod to cee tie hae 
‘that went on, and to give 
of the soil, The first 


sion 
Croft, Jack washer bero, her ideal of all that 
was brave and true and manly. 

“TI don’t believe it,” ehe sald, speaking aloud 
in her “An anonymous letter is a 
mean cowardly weapon, and I will put no faith 
in it,” 

She burnt the letter in the fire ; but she could 


not forget its words, in spite of all her efforts one | q 


thought would obtrude itself upon her mind. 
The letter had not come through the post, ft had 
reached the Croft by hand, therefore the writer 
must live near. 

Fater her maid, 

“It is half-past seven, Miss Dene. Will you 
begin to dress 1” 

“Ina moment. Mary, do you know anything 
of this }” 

The maid took the envelope in her hand, and 
looked at it attentively, 

“T found i on the writing-table,” said Lettice, 
“ Did you put it there }” 

* Yes,” said Mary, frankly. 


brought it upstairs. I thought you might prefer 
to read it alone.” ‘ 

She threw such a meaning into her words that 
Lettice understood the maid had taken the ob- 
jectionable note for a love letter. The heiress 
felt at aloss. She could not puraue her inquiries 
further of Mary. To put them ta,the other ser- 
vante would bring the matter er her aunt's 
notice, the last thing she wished. 

As the maid came nearer the light Lettice 
noticed that her eyes were red with crying, and 
her usually emiling face had a miserably cowed 
look. Clearly some trouble bad befallen her 
since her mistress had started for Ashleigh, Lettice 
Dene had suffered too much misery not tw be 
gentle and pitiful. 

“What is the matter, Mary? You seem in 
trouble.” 

“ve just bed a letter from. home, Miss 
Dene, and mother's very ill, Do you think Mra. 
Seaton can spare me to go to her to-morrow ?” 

“Would you not rather go to-night !’”’ 

“T should catch no train, through,” eaid Mary, 
simply, ‘‘ and I can’d afford to sleep anywhere on 
the way.- If Mrs, Seaton would spare me the 
pony-cart is going Into Ashleigh the first thing {n 
the morning, becauee one of the grooms has been 
promised a holiday. I could go then, and catch 
the first train to the North.” 


enter into ovens’. 
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consequences of her crime. Penal servitude was 
an awful fate. She would no’ 
tears were for her lost 


her at the laat. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


Mrs Sxatoy did not have the jewels brought 
into the drawing-room, she preferred to take 
the girls to the apartment where they were 
kept. It was sometimes called a “room, 
but did not rey Oe merit the title, Oa the first 


s bedr 
large, square chamber, w it had pleased him 
to use as a sort of store-house for his special 
treasures. He had bad two safes built into the 
wall, on elther side of the fireplace, In one were 
laced all the articles of plate not in daily use, 
the other the family jewels. Qve key opened 
the two safea, and in hia lifetime had never left 
the baronet's keeping. This key had come into 
Mrs, Seaton’s charge on her stepfather’s death, 
but where she kept it was not known even to 
her-own daughter. 
The widow was in the best of spirits, she had 
quite forgotten the contretemps at the afternoon 


‘« Here is the key,” she said to Tettice ; “open 
the safe Betws geen dear ; you will be surprised 
at what you find there, My mother used to call 
this room Aladdin's cave, I shall never forget my 
first sight of the North jewels,” : 

Lettice turned the key, the door flew back ; 
then both she and Julia gave a little cry of 
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saute 
tion, There were four shelves covered 
— velvet, and on each shelf were 


pes else ane: dx deans § ot 
ve 


Le 
tring of those precious woul 
peat sy roother from her ples ll labour, and 


perhaps have her life ; the tears started 
to the girl’s eyes at the thought, 

The diamonds occupied the second shelf, while 
the third and fourth were n over to a display 
of miscellaneous the coral necklace 
always worn by the heir of Ashcroft at his chris- 
tenting, to a of rubies which had been 
Sir Godfrey's gift to his first wife. 

“ Are you Ba ” asked Mrs, Seaton ; “ do 


they come up to your expectations }” 


“ They are more spl than anything [ could 
have imagined,” ; 

“You must wear the per when you are pre- 
sented next year; the diamonds had better wait 
till you are a4 

Lettice smiled, ° 


“| shall never »” she ssid, simply. “No 
ore would care Aaa OF little thing like me.” 

“Bat a good many men might care for the 
chance of being Master of Ashcroft,” said Mrs, 
Seaton, with a want of sating which made her 
daughter ashamed even to at Lettice, 

She gave no sign of the cruel her aunt's 
caused ; but the sap 

had held In her hand dropped sudd to the 

ground. She and Julla stooped at same 

moment to a yi ded fingers met, and the 

elder girl's c of the younger’s hand 

aseured the poor little heiress of her sympathy. 

“We had better put these things away, and 
co back to the drawing-room,” said Mra, Seaton, 
after a rather awkward pauze, 

Her daughter replaced the jewels almost me- 
chanically ; but, just as ahe had completed her 
task, a series of the most fearful scréame fell on 
their ears. Lettice Dene, prompt to try and 
help anyone in distress, eikas downstairs, Mre, 
Seaton and Julia followed her, the latter hastily 
turning the fn the lock of the jewel safe 
before she gave it to her mozher. 

And the cause of the alarm waa only a foolish 
kitchen- who boldly ssserted that, on going 
upstaira to room, some ghostly apparition 
had seized on her and held her for some minutes 
io a death-like vice, Tne instant she was re- 
leased she flew downstairs, and, belong in a state 
of abject terror, could do nothing but scream. 

Even the appearance of her mistress failed for 
some time to calm the frightened girl; but at 
last Mra. Seaton’s stern, grave manner reduced her 
to quietness. The shrieks ceased, she drank 
some water, which the cook held to her Hps, and 
was able to answer the questions pat to her, when 
she told the story already given, 

“You must have been dreaming,” sald Mrs, 
Seatou ; “unless,” severely, “one of the other 
cervants has made you the victim of a practical 
joke, If so, and I discover the offender, they 
will be dismissed at ones.” 

But the housekeeper declared she could account 
for all the servants, Supper was going on In the 
boll under the cook's auspices, she and the butler 
had but just finished theirs ; Misa Dene's maid, 
who should have taken the meal with them, had 
already gone to bed, being quite upsed by the 
oad news from home, 

“I should like to go upstairs and look at 
lartha’s toom,” sald the bh of Asheroft, “ if 
someone will show me where it is?” 

Mrs. Seaton protested, but Lettice carried her 
point ; Jali accompanied her, cook went before 

) show the way, and the butler followed with a 
“mp, a8 though he thought his escort quite 
ascessary to the young ladies’ comfort, 

But they found nothing to explain Martha’s 
tor, The room ff amall was yet large enough 
or ong pergon, and furnished far more com- 
rbably than the attic Lettice had occupied fn 
\vrton-street, There was not the slightest sign 
' anything unusual, The window was bolted 
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and the blind down ; it seemed impossible anyone 
“0 xp atta % stand fi 

D on’s or bars or bolte,” 
sald cook, in an alarmed tone. ‘I'd give a good 
deal if this hadn’s happened, Miss Julia. I shan’t 
get one of the taaids to come upstairs after dark 


alone for weeks, 

Ty Martha fanciful 1” 

“TY should have said not,” replied the cock; 
bub then, Miss Julia, she must have fancied it, 
for what elise could it be? I thought she was too 
stolid and matter-of-fact to take up such a 
notion,” 

The cousins went downstairs hand fn hand. It 
atruck Lettice what e long weary journey it was 
from the servante’ quarters to thelr own, They 
found Mrs, Seaton in the. drawing-room more 
than alittle ruffled. | 

That silly Martha is still in bysterics, I 
have that sho shail eleep with one of 
the other servants to-night, and if she is not 
herself to-morrow I shall send for the doctor. 
Her nerves must have gone wroug, only I never 
thought kitchen maids went in for nerves.” 

“The room looked.as natural as possible,” said 
Julia; “there was not a sign of anyone's baving 
been there. I do wish Martha bad not given us 
such a fright though, ih has made me feel quite 
cold, and Lettice is shivering from head to foot,” 

Mra. Seaton ordered up some hod tea, and 
made the girls partake of it, Then she sug- 
gested they should go to bed. 

te Mary directly after dinner, for she 
will be off before any of us are up. You will 
have to do without a maid to-morrow, Lettice.” 

“T should like to do without one for the rest 
of my life,” sald Lettice. “ Aunt Susan, please 
don’t get me another, I would so much rather 
wait on myself,” 

“We will talk about that to-morrow,” said 
her aunt, kindly," Good-night,” 

Lettice was very tired, and she went to sleep 
as scon as she was fn bed, thinking it was rather 
pleasant ‘than otherwise not to have had Mary's 
attendance, 

She was naturally a good sleeper, and she did 
not wake till it was daylight, and she heard the 
sound of wheels under her window. 

Springing out of bed and drawing up the blind 
she was just in time to see the pony-cart going 
down the drive with Mary by the groom's sideand 
a stable lad behind; the latter was to be en- 
trusted with the task of bringing back the pony, 
the happy holiday-making groom having to walk 
home to the Croft, where the :eburn excursion 
deposited him about eleven on Ashleigh platform. 

It wae “ holiday-making 
Lettice thought. she looked ab her watch 
(a present from Mrs, Carleton), and finding it 
was only seven, went back to bed, since bre 
was not till nine, 

She had lost herself in a deze, when the sound 
of a commotion in the house roused her, There 
was the noise of heavy footsteps going yp and 
down stairs. Lettice sat up ia bed and tried to 
think. What had happened? Surely Mrs, Seaton 
had not been taken ill, She was on the point of 
getting up to inquire, when the door opened, and 
Jalla came in in her dressing-gown. 

“What is {t?” asked Lettice, hurriedly, "I 
have heard? such lets of footsteps, and they all 
seemed to stop at Aunt Susan’s door, Oh! I 
hope she is not ill,” 

ulia’s teeth were chattering with cold or 
fright. 

“Mother is not il},” she sald, gently, “ but 
oh ! Lettice, something dreadful has happened, 
There have been burglars here.” 

“Burglars! But did-no one hear them? I 
thought the dogs always barked ai night if any 
one so much as passed the windows.” 

* It seems too dreadful to be true,” said Julia, 
‘but Ib is the fact. The strong-rocm has been 
entered, and the jewel safe broken open. Lettice, 
your beautiful diamonds are gone, Mother is 
almost out of her mind, She says she shall never 
forgive herself. You know when grandpapa died 
Mr, Carleton did suggest the jewels should be 
asnt to the bank, aud she objected. She says she 
can’t bear to think she has been the cause of 
your being robbed,” 

‘*She must never think that,” said Lettice, 


under difficulties,” F 





quickly, ‘‘Jalis, could Martha's ‘ ghost’ have 
had anything to do with the robbery ?” 

Julia gave her cousin all the particulars she 
could glean, which were not many. There had 
been a very early breakfast in the servants’ 
hall for the benefit of Mary and the groom, 
Knowing they were well forward with time the 
servants had lingered over the repast longer than 
usual, and the butler had come into their midst 
before they left the table, 

“Have the ladies rung for anything?” he 
asked 5 “the baiza door leading to their rooms is 


Tt was the custom at Ashcroft for the door 
which shud off the servante’ wing from the 
corridor leading to the chief rooms to be shut at 
night, and not reopened till the hot water was 
carried up in the morning ; the reason being thad 
this kept the noises in the kitchen from reaching 
the sleeping family. In the day time the door 
stood open, but the butler himself considered it 
his special duty to attend to it on his way down- 
staira, and never before had he found himself 
anticipated, 

No one had heard a bell ring, no one had 
opened the door, Then the butler suggested 
Mary had gone to say good-bye to her mis- 
trees, but the housekeeper negatived thia at 
once, She had herself gons to hasten the maid, 
fearing she would not ba ready in time. She 
found her so behind with her toilet that she 
stayed to help her, followed her down to break- 
fast, ani literally never lost sight of her until 
she was {n the pony. cart. 

The butler meanwhile went upstairs, more as 
& matter of form than that he expected to find 
anything amiss, Ail was quiet. Mrs, Seaton’s 
door and those of the young ladies were closed. 
Then his breath almost atoodstill. Sir Godfrey’s 
door stood wide open. So did that of the strong 
room just beyond, Curtis went in, and hie 
dismay increased, the door of thej: wel safe was 

jar. The eecond shelf was pact . .Jy empty. 

¢@ famous diamonds which had Leen the pride 
of the Norths for generations had disappeared. 

Curtis felt as if the world was coming to an 
end. He went downstalra and fetched his wife. 

“You must go and tell Mra, Seaton,” he sald 
tothe frightened woman, ‘There must not be 
an instant’s delay.” 

Mrs, Curtis entered her mistrets’s room with 
the story, At first it was received with utter 
ecorn. 

“The key ia in my purse under my pillow,” 
said Mrs, Seaton, “My door was locked on the 
Inside when you knocked. It is impossible that 
anyones could have come in and taken the key.” 

"The safe was opened by & key, ma'am. ‘Lce 
lock haa not been tampered with,” eaid poor 
Mrs. Cartis, ‘“ We can find no trace of how the 
thief got into the house, The window is shut 
and bolted.” 

A recollection of last night's alarm came to 
Mrs. Seaton. 

“ Cartis, you remember Martha's tale of the 
ghost, Depend upon it the thief was hiding in 

er room and played the trick on her to ensure 
the room being left empty for the night. You 
know sha slept with one of the other maids, He 
spent the night iu her room sure that no one 
would have the courage to enter it.”’ 

‘What are we to do, ma'am?” asked Mrs, 
Curtis, disconeolately, “My haaband wanted to 
go for the police.” 

“A groom had bebter ride iato Ashleigh and 
report the robbery at the police-station. On hie 
way let him stop at the Cottage, and ask Sit 
John tocome to me at once, I will write a nots 
now.” 

She wrote the note and then filled up a tele- 
gram form begging Mr. Carleton to come down 
atonce. It filled the lawyer with foreboding of 
ill when he got that message. Id was the second 
time he had been summoned to Ashcroft in hot 
baste within a few months, 

By Mrs, Seaton’s order the door of the strong- 
reor was locked, that everything might remain 
juet as id had been when the robbery was dis- 
covered, Then, feeling very weak aud shaken, 
she went down to breakfast. 

“TT shall never forgive myeelf,”’ sho told Lettice, 
‘but we willrun no more rikks, Myr, Carleton 
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shall take the rest of the jewels away with bic. 
I should not rest in my bed if they were left 
here.” 

** Please do nob worry about It, aunt Susan,” 
pleaded Lettice, “I never even huew of the 
existence of the diamonds till yesterday, and I 
assure you I shall not grieve for them.” 

“I am glad you saw them just once,” said 
Julia, “Mother, do you think our opening 
the sefe last night had anything to do with the 
rob) ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Seaton, promptly ; “' because 
we only did 90 suddenly, and no one knew of 
our Intention, Most likely the thief got into 
the house in the daytime, and would have taken 
the jewels sooner but for our presence in the 
strong-room.” 

Julia looked up with a troubled face, 

“Tb seems cruel to say it whea she fs nod 
here to defend herself; but I hope Mary did 
not sf 

She did not finish her sentence, her mother 
interrupted her, 

‘'That was my firah thought; but I have 
questioned Curtis, and I find it is simply impos- 
sible, Mary overslepp herself; Curtis went 
to hasten her movements, and never lost sight 
of her again until she was In the y-cart, 
Besides, there was not the least gro for sus- 
pecting her. The only t that could cast 
suspicion on her was her snd eos, and 
we now that was decided ou while diamonds 
were still on their shelf. No; Mary Is perfectly 
innocent.” 

"I think it must have been a er,” said 
Lettice, simply; “and I believe t same 
stranger was Martha’s ghost. Remember, Mre, 
Curtis said she could accound for every one of 
the servants at the time of Martha's . I 
would so much rather the thief was a stranger.” 

No one ate much breakfast, Mrs, Seaton was 
too distressed, Julia too excited, while Letitice 
Dene had a hind of bewildered feeling. It seemed 
to her that the alr of Ashcroft waa full of mys- 
terles. She thought of the anonymous letter 
which had troubled her last night, and a most 
pecullar suspicion reached her. The writer of 
that letter was the stealer of her jewels; and 
the letter had been penned to induce her to 
suspect her kinsman of the crime. 

* But I will never do that!" thought Lettice, 
* Jack is too noble to rob a woman! Oh! how 
I should like to find out who has so slandered 
him, and to punish them as ag deserve,” 

Sir John came in just as they had finished 
breakfast, Lettice thought he looked ili and 
worried, He accepted a cup of coffee, and Mra, 
Seaton gave it him before she began to pour out 
her story. 

Jack listened very patiently. When she had 
finished he gave his opinion. 

“The robbery was committed from inside. 
No, I do not suspect the servants; they have all 
been with you for years. I should say that 
Jill’s theory is correct, and Martha’s ghost is the 
thief.” 

“ Lebvtice’s maid had not been here long,” said 
Mra, Seaton ; “ but she was a very superior per- 
son, and came most highly recommended.” 

* Surely you do not suspect her!” said Jack, 
a burning sense of shame seizing him. 

**No, it could not have been Mary,” said his 
aunt, and then she gave her reasons. 

Jack felt relieved. Blanche had given up the 
ball, and he should not have to prosecute her, 
He would tell Strathmore enough of her story to 
disillusion him ; but for the rest he would keep 
nilence, 

“J thivok the maid would hardly steal 
jewels,” he sald, at lact. “But she was not 
suitable io the post she filled; and I am very 
glad you have got rid of ber,” 

“ And I am very sorry,” said Jill, who had not 
heard of Mary’’ meetings with Lord Strathmore. 
** Pray, Jack, since when have you seb-up as an 
authority on the suitableness of ladies’ maida?” 

"Jack is quite right,” said his aunt ; ‘‘ Mary 
was too pretty and too lady-like for the place.” 

At a hintfrom her Julia and Lettice withdrew. 
Mrs, Seaton turned to her nephew. 








with Lord Strathmore, that Is why I am glad to | wooden 


be rid of her, Did you know it?” 
“I guessed ft, I saw them together yester- 


"But that doem’t prove she would take 
diamonds,” 
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him in her bedroom he played the 
frighten the girl and put her off the 

“What chance fa there of recovering 
diamonds?” Sir John asked the re 

** Very little I should say, sir. You eee, if 
robbery was done in the night, and the thief 
clear away, he’d catch the earliest train and 
a start of some hours, If once he and his 
got to Holland it would be easy to break 
settings and sell the dlamonds x typ 5 
the jewels haven’t been worn for s0 
there are not. many people familiar with 
and the man might get rid of the lot wi 
arousing suspicion.” 

But on one vital + the speaker was wrong, 
the stealer of Lettice Dene’s diamonds wae—a 


woman ! 
(Z'o be continued.) 
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WAS IT A DREAM? 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 153.) 


I had discovered during these days “> had 
run Into debt to such an extent that all pro- 
perty would not extricate him, and that my 
m wae what he wanted; and when Miss 
Woodford informed him of the truth his only 
trouble was how to free himeelf, 

All this mamma had told me now that all was 
surely over between us. 

The days that followed were sad and drear, 
The white snow now seemed to me like « shroud, 
and I turned away in horror from the scene 
which I had deemed so fairylike but a few days 
back. Thus the aspect of everything is what we 
make it ourselves. 

We buried the mortal remains of my father 
away out of sight. Would that we thus could 
have buried the horrible nightmare_in which we 
now lived ! 

Tread with a morbid intensab the short accounts 
of the trial to recover the prdperty I had always 
called my own; how brought forth evi- 
dence to prove this new comer an impostor ; and 
how the counsel for N t Avondale—N: t! 
could it be? but, no; I was building castles In 
the air! calmly grasped every scrap, till at last 
one day I read with a great throb of delight that 
Garth had been compelied to retire, 

My father had written to his lawyer giving up 
all claims at my fnetigation, and thus my old 
home passed away Into strange hands. 

The time passed — from autumn to winter, 
and one morning I awoke with a start to the 
fact that the spring was upon us, 

A bitter pang went through my heart as I 
remembered how Avondale would lock at this 
lovely season of the year. f 

I pictured the pale green of the chestnuts, the 
the fair spring blossom springing up from the 
earth, and in fancy listened sgain to the low, 
murmurous wares as they crept up on the shore. 

* And oh, my love—my lost love!” I whispered 
brokenly, “it was there I met yon !” 

I was standing in the garden under the shade 


“Mary was carrying on an idle flirtation | of a solemn cypress that hung over the high 


fence, and, my hands on the 
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my head on his breast. 
** J will not keep you to your troth, 
said, raising my head, with a flash 
pride. ‘You are free! Now say good-bye,” 
My head sank down again asI spoke these last 
words, 


“ Does my untamed bird think it is to be let fy 


again)” pea, es Nugent, . “Nay, 
love yeae shia: Had nownto me when I first met 


mistress. It ise iy my for a single 
man. I have iho gaye at long picture- 
gallery, where my darling used to weave such 
quaint romances about my father.” 

“* Nugent 1” I gasped, staring up ab him fn 
bewliderment, “are you-——" -, 

“The rightful heir! Yes, ms setite,” he re- 
turned, , and then touching my black robe, 
“ You are not mourning for that scoundrel ? 


Well, he fs so I will hold my 

gas back aa though an der bad stung 
me. 

Scoundrel! No, weak and ailing, proud to s 
fault, but never deserving that opprobrious 


epithet, 

“He was my father, Nugent; spare his 
memory !'’ I said, laying my on his arm, 
fo quick pleading, 

“Great Heaven, Lorie! is he dead, too? 
Darling, I would never prove myself so unworthy 
of your love as to speak illof your beloved dead, 
was, his reply. : 

“ Of whom, then, did you speak!” I asked. 

“Garth Studley, I was walking along the 
cliffs one morning when I heard voices raised in 
anger, and on vwurving a point—you know the 
Witches’ Polat 1—how [ etarted at these words— 
“T saw Garth and that crafty lawyer’s daughter 
standing near the verge of the rock, and they 
appeared to be quarreling, for her face wore the 
most diabolical expression I have ever seen on 
a woman’s face. Well, as I paused, Garth 





turned, and, catching sight of me, made a step 
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forward, missed his footing, and fell on to the rocks 

below. ehgane poor yn hae oye 
them, and awful cr yet my 

oa ae brings tisat terrided look to 

my eyes?” he broke off, tenderly ; 

end then I told him of my dream. 

“Gan you explain the mystery?” I asked in 


eon itis beyond human comprehension, It 

must have boon sont s waralng,” he replied 
3 we never again spoke of Garth. 

sg Avast ser into the house, and, 


will come down by-and-by. 

After giving her a long, close embrace, and 
ooking ee Oe en and obedient as 
I ought, and recelving a | reply, I left her. 


me turn in appeal to my ere I went 
oeate sank down beside the quiet figure? 
It was Nugent who spoke. He was kneeling 


beside me, hands outheld in allent, loving 

eympathy, and I crept into that strong embrace, 

“Only you! I have no § you now,” I whis- 
with sad, 


pered, | yet loving into 
po gg who Goer the cables ot aay? 
B 


(THE END | 








A sorentier has discovered that light may be 
Cseg soseanh ghana hate the High tied 
ing ee tograp supp 
by sugar only, The sugar was first exposed to a 
direct sunlight for two houre and then placed in 
4 dark room. Immediately on being placed in 
the darkness the sunlight stored in sugar 
began to glow, faintly at first, but quite brightly 
cists, Stag eek se the gare 
minutes, w time tographa 
were taken, the light began to die away and 
gradually went out, The p taken by 
sugar light are quite distinct, 
as an ordi tograph. The scientist who 
mada this discovery declares that by exposing a 
sack of sugar to strong sunlight for two hours 
enough light could be procured from it to illu- 


not ag clear 


mine a small house for the eame 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 


“ When my poor lady opened her eyes the first 
object they rested on was the s ’s face. 
‘fell me that it is not true,’ she said. ‘In 
Heaven's name do tell me that I have not heard 

moaned, : 


gon shoal bs tende $s suppers your meter. Or 
you port your . Or 
cstangs & WOU kone wall ber eas 40 arty tothe 
man you 4 

“*Oh, not that—not that |’ she cried, wringing 
her hands piteously. ‘If my husband were to see 
you, and—and hear your story, he might leave 


me, 

“Tt was the most unfortunate admission che 
could have made, The woman’s eyes lighted up 
with a low, cunning arg 

“* To's just according to how well you do by 
me whether I will go to your husband or not,’ she 


«TJ will share with you the lsat penny I 
have, if you will only keep my secret! ’ moaned 
the terrified girl, in abject fear. 

** From that day on the poor soul lived » life 
of such dreadfal torture that I often wondered 
she existed through {t. 

never forget the interview she had 

with her busband, the day following the woman’s 

was in the dining-room, where 

they had juet seated themselves at luncheon. I 

wae bringing In the coffee, when I heard my 
say : 


F 


‘ What do you think of them {"’ she ventured, 
‘Think? Why, the man must be out of his 
senses. I’d wager anything that the woman Is 
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when there are so many 
young and winsome girls to be had for the 
asking.’ ; 


“* You would not marry a woman older than 
yourself?” she asked, eagerly; and her volce 
sounded so pitiful that my terror was great lest 
he should notice it 

"* Met’ he cried. ‘Well, I guess not! I 
would not be looking for a atep-mother to bring 
me up, for it would be nothing less than that, 
My friends would think I had taken leave of my 


senses, 

“ Her face had grown as white as death. It 
was only because he was not looking at her that 
he did not see it. 

“*T do not think that she can be more than a 
year or two older than he fs,’ she sald. 

“* A year or two is as bad as ten,’ he declared, 


emphatically. 

“* Surely you cannot mean that, Robert,’ she 
murmured, piteously, 

“* Why not?’ he asked. ‘I have seen two or 
three just such cases,’ he went on ; ‘ and in each 
case my advice to thehusband was: “ You have 





bmade a mess of it, my dear sir, and I would 





advise you to get out of itin any way you possibly 

“© You would advise a man to leave his wife— 
the wife that he wedded |’ gasped my lady In a 
shocked tone of voice, 

“* Certainly,’ he led ; * aw would 
be better thon to drag out a life of “Why, 
the meu of to-day are no wiser than the great 
Shakespeare, I assure you,’ 

“ He rose from the table, and sguntered care- 
lessly out of the room, 

* As soon as the door had closed after him, my 
mistress turned to me with a face so ghastly tha 
I it she was dying. 

“** Did you hear what he eald$’ she moaned, 
hysterically. ‘If he were to find out that I am 
older than himself, he would leave me |” 

**T could not help but assent to the truth of 
her remark ; but I added, {n the next breath : 

“** Mercy sakes! there's no need of your ever 
telling him aboutit. What a man doesn’t know 
never hurts bim.’ 

*** Bat he will find it out sooner or later,’ she 
sobbed, ‘I shall always live {n constant terror 
of his finding it out,’ 

"I tried to persuade her that over half of the 
husbands did nob Know within five years of the 
ages of their wives, 

“ Bat I do not think she heard me. 

“T can describe to you the fortnight 
that followed. The woman's demands became so 
great that my poor wiistress was obliged to send 
me out with some of her clothes to sell them to 
ralse the money she required, Matters grew 
from bad to worse as the demands became more 


urgent. 

* At last the woman insisted upon coming ic 
the cottage to live altogether. That was the 
straw that broke the camel's back—of course {t 
could not be, In vain my lady pleaded with the 
woman. She had made up her mind she was 
tug ld gene gees erm She refused to leave ; 
we not call help to forcibly eject her, and 
that was the beginning and the end. 

“My lady swooned. I placed her in her bed, 
hurling maledictions at the woman, who, in the 
midst of it all, stood calmly by, rather enjoying 
the commotion she had created, 

* Abt that moment lady’s husband appeared. 

“© What is the trouBle!’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“T did my best to k the woman from 
answering ; but 1t was useless, She was bent 
upon all—and so the whole story came 
ont, that she was my lady’s mother. 

** And Inet but not least, she told the story of 
my lady’s age. 

‘* He Hatened like one amazed, scarcely bellev- 
fog the evidence of his own senser, As he listened, 
his face took on e cold, hard expression that 
really frightened me. 

“* You both deceived ma!” he cried turniag 
to me. ‘You said ‘she was about twenty-five 
early hg mother of bers says she fs nearly 


me Whe 

he 6 could I do but declare [ did not believe 
the woman's story! BatallI sald was useless, 
for she had the proofs there with her. Sbe had 
gathered them for the occasion with the greatest 
of care, 

* Without looking on his wife's fecea again, he 
quitted the room, the woman following him, 
still explaining in that shrill voice of hers, He 
went directly to his library. To my great sur- 
prise, ¢he woman left the house, as sleo did my 
master some half an hour later. 

‘* But before he went, he rang the bell impera- 
tively for me. When [ saw his face, I knew 
that something awful was about to happen. 

«* Give this to your mistress,’ he sald, hand- 
ing mea letter, ‘* Have all my belongings packed 
into a trunk, that they may be in readiness when 
I send for them,’ 

“I knew what the letter contained but toc 
wel], and an impulse which I not restrain, bid 
me cry out: 

“*T am only a servant here, air, but I pray 
you to let me speak to you, just one word, You 
tell me to pack your trunk ; that means that you 
are gaway. If you were to leave my lady, 
sir, it would break her heart, she lover you #0.’ 

“ He laughed at me, he evoffsd, 
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«Yes IT am going away!’ he erled, brutally. 
‘I never want to see your mistress’s face 


Yes, there was a slight figure in a great arm- 
chair by the window. 


She's a cheat from beginning to end. She gave Pe slim form was that of a girl ; but when the 


me to understand vhat ahe was pretty well 
fixed, that she had made no end of money ond of 
her oil-paintings. I find that it is false; she 
hasn’t got-s ahiiling, And then, to add to that, 
she has lied to me outrageously about her 
age. 

"' Why, she might bave known ‘that I'd find 
it out sooner or later. Do not dare say another 
word on the subject,’ he added, harshly, and the 
next instant he was gone. 

‘Trembling with excitement, I put the letter 
in my pocket and hurried to my lady’s room, It 
was long hours even after that cre consciousness 
returned to her, The first question she asked 
was for her husband--if he had returned home 
yet. ‘No,’ I answered; for I knew that she 
was not strong enough yet to bear what I had 
to tell her. She looked at me steadily, and 
seemed to read intuitively that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“* Mary Graham,’ she sald, solemnly, ‘ you sre 
no telling me the truth—you are trying to con- 
ceal something from me.’ 

I attempted to deny it, but I made more of 
a blunder of it than ever. 

“*Tell me, Mary,’ ehe said, in an awful 
whisper, ‘just what has happened. Do not keep 
me fn suspense—that would be the most cruel 
thing you could possibly do,’ 

“Then her sharp eyes saw a corner of the letter 
sticking out of my pocket. 

“*Whatis that?’ she asked, sharply. ‘Let 
me see it,’ 

“TY tried to make an excuse, but she would 
have none of it, She seemed to know it was for 
her. It was like handing her her death-warrant 
when I ylelded to her request to let her have the 
letter. I banded her the letter, Slowly she 
read it through, her face growiog more ghastly 
with each word. Wheo she came to the last 
word, I thought she was dying. Aud then aud 
there, before my vety eyes, her beautiful dark 
hair turned white as snow. The teara that fell 
from her eyes made great furrows on her cheeks 
as they rolled down. Heaven forgive me! it 
would kill me to witness such a eight again. 

“* He bas left me, Mary,’ she ssid; ‘he is 
never coming back! The sword has fallen upon 
my head and alain me.’ 

“1 tried to comfort her, but how could one 
struggling with a grief like that? She turned 
her face to the wall, and I knew then that 
the beat part of her life had gone out, If she 
lived, she would be but a ghost of her former 
8 


f. 

"Por two weeks I despaired of her life, then 
the fever left her. But ah! it left her with a 
mind unbalanced. 

" Reason was gone forever. She imagines her- 
self a single girl agaln, walting for her lover. 
Each evening she Insists upon being df®esed in 
her best, and there she alts and waits, waits, waits 
patiently for that step that never comes. And 
thus it will be for her until death claima her. 
T cannot watch over her and attend to my duties ; 
for that reason the old lawyer who attends to 
her busiuess decided thet she must have a 
com penien. 

** Now that you know all her story, Mise—Mias 
King, I believe you sald your name was—are you 
willing to undertake the charge!” 

** Yee,” said Pauline, thinkiog to herself that 
this poor soul’s troubles were even greater than 
her own were ; but she little dreamed how greatly 
that decision was to influence all the years of her 
after-life, or how fatal a step {b was for her to cross 
that threshold. It is best that we do not always 
know the future, : 


OHAPTER XL, 


Vaca followed Miss Grabam up the rose- 
rdered path and into the cottage, with stra: 
throbbing heart. sey 

** This way |” she sald, turning sharply to the 
right, “ Tals iy the morning-room ; we shall be 
sure to find her here! "’ 


was turned towards them, it was so aged and 
feeble in appearance, that despite Pauline’a ac- 
qusintance with her sad story, ehe was greatly 


shocked, 

Miss Graham led her forward, explaining that, 
as the summer cleaning was yet to be done, this 
young person had been engaged to come in and 
he)p until it was over. 

The moment Pauline’s eyes fell on her, she 
could not shake off the impression that she had 
ween the lady before. 

Then {t cccurred to Pauline that Miss Graham 
bad otten to cell her what her rofstress’s name 
was. She whispered thie fact to her companion. 

** Pardon me, that was an oversight of mine,” 
returned Miss Graham, slightly confused. . “‘ My 
mistress is—Mrs. Fairfax,” she added, aloud, 

Pauline gave a violent staré; then she recol- 
lected herself. There were more Fairfaxea than 
one—indeed, she had known several, 

“ We do nob call har by that. name now. She 
was a Miss Murray before marriage, and we call 
her by that name now, that she may not re- 
member the horrors of the past by the elighteat 
word that can awaken It,” 

Pauline advanced, holding out her haud to. the 
hapless lady. 

“T shalido everything In my power to. please 
you,” she sald, hesitatingly. 

“I like your voice,” said Miss Murray, ina 
sweet tone, “I think we shall get on very 

. like you, It iy not every one I like 
the firet time I eee them.” : 

‘*T am glad to hear you say s0,” returned 
Pauline, with deep emotion. 

While the sun shone, the unhappy lady was 
contented oor but when the shades of evening 
began to fall, she grew restless, 

‘* T am expecting some company to: nigh}, Mies 
Kiog,” she gaid, “and I want to be dressed in my 
best, You will please aid me in selecting some- 
thing that will make me look my very best. Eb 
is a gentleman who fs coming, Well, I will be 
frank with you-—it is my lover; and you know 
how it Is—a woman always wante to look her 
finest when he is coming,” . 

" Thatis very true,” assented Pauline, hi - 
ing her whim, as Miss Graham had told her to 
do 


How careful the poor lady was with her toilet | 
Ab last she stood dressed before the migror. 

Evidently she was watisfied with herself, under 
Pauline’s deft hands, for the firat smile those 
weary lips had known for long weeks came to 
them. 

“ You have pleased me very much, Miss King,” 
she eald ; adding, a moment later: ‘ Please 
come down to the drawing-room and read to me 
until you hear his step on the porch outside, then 
you will leave the room and wait for me up in my 
boudoir,” R 

Pauline bowed, and sat down in the chair Miss 
Murray indicated—opposite her—wonderiug how 
she could so fail to remember that she was wedded, 
and the ashappy ending of it. 

As Pauline read to her, slowly the long hours 
dragged by.” The clock on the mantelpiece atruck 
eight—nine—then another half, the white, wistful 
face watching it eagerly, then slowly the hands 
crept round to ten. 

‘* He has not come?” she said, with asob In 
her voice, “Something has detained him. He 
will come early to-morrow evening.” 

The very same routine was gone through even- 
ing after evening, week after week. Theastep for 
which she waited came not. 

Pauline did her best to comfort her, but it was 
indeed a sorry task. 

“There are quite a number of pretty girls 
where he boards, Do you think that there is 
apy one of them who can succeed In charming 
him away from me? But no, nop when a mau 
truly loves,” she added, quickly. He used to 
teli me how pretty they were; but if he had 
given them so much as a thought he would 
not have mentioned them tome, Do you think 
so }’ 


“ No,” said Pauline, wishing to appease her 





“ Tt would be the greatest blessing that could 
hsppen if I should succeed in turuing her mind 
in some other direction ; but there seems to be 
nothing else in life in which she takes an interes,” 
she thought, 
At length a novel idea occurred to Pauline, Ifs 
little waif could be brought from some asylum 
the poor soul might take an interest in: fn. It 
might give her something to think of; When she 
suggested the idea to Migs Graham, she raised 
Ed Api 
' the . . 
it is not to be thought of for an instant,” ae 
But Paulice 


harm done in makirg the trial, " 

But how was it to be arranged? Barrowirg a 
baby was not an easy task. The good sistere of 
an adjacent home for friendless children listeued 
to Pauline’s request in silence, 

There were any number of foundlings, but the 
matron could not see her way clear to loaning 
one. Pauline’s era of persuasion were 50 
great that ere she left the institution had she suc- 
ceeded In her errand, Ske brought the little 
one with her—a ty little blue-eyed girl of 
but a few months old. She slipped into the cot- 
wee so carefully that the mistress of the house 

not see her, 

“ Heaven us!” said Miss Graham, hold- 
lpg up her s.a¢ Pauline unrolied the bundle, 
* you have brought it with you 1” 

Before they had time to utter avother word, 
the door opened and the mistress of tho cottage 
walked slowly into the morning-room. 

“What in the world is that, Mary?” she 
asked, shortly, as a little wailing cry issued from 
the bundle which she held out at arm’s length. 

“It's a little baby, ma'am,” was the f 

“Who brought it here! Who does it belong 
to!” she asked, quickly, locking from Mary 
Graham to Paulive for an explanation. 

“The truth is,” said Miss Graham, “it’s » 
little foundling. They want us to keep it here 
for a few weeks until a home can be procured for 
it, I knew you wouldn't be willing to keep 
it, and I told them so, But they begged so hard 
for it to remein here justa little while that I 
didn’t know what to say.” 

Miss Murray—as she believed herself to be— 
advanced curlous'y, and looked with wonder «: 
the poor Httle shivering mortal wrapped up io 
the ge pany ; 

may satay for two weeks, providing you 
keep it down in the kitchen with you, Mary,” 
she said, “How little fo ist. What tiny 
hands!” 

Misa Graham was delighted. This was the 
firat interest she had shown in any living be- 


ing. 

* Perhaps the plan will work well,” she said. 

During the week that followed, the poor lady 
made more trips to the kitchen than she was 
ever known to do before, and she would pauso 
for a period of half an hour ata time to look at 
the little babe. Once when it held out its hands 
to her and laughed and crowed up in her face, 
sbs caught It up in her arms with 4 ery of 
delight, 

“This baby seems to know me and to like me, 


sg? she said, 
“Tam quite sure it does, ma’am,” returned 
Mary ; "it does not hold out ite little arms to 
anyone else like that.” 4 
At the end of a month matters were as Pauline 
had foreseen, The soul was completely 
wrapped up in the ap She conid not 
bear to have itout of her sight. She even forgot 
to dress herself cach evening for the supposed 
lover, in her eagerness to share the care of the 
baby with Mary Graham, and‘to-help rock it to 
slee : ‘ 


p. 
‘© Heaven help her when the time comes to 
give it up!” Miss Graham would often say to 


‘auline. = 
But Pauline had been what Mire 
Graham not-—that the poor lady’s malady 





anxiety, 


: 


had 
wae eens to take a dangerous turn. 
She had been considered quite negeions bot 
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one night Pauline was startled by a terrible inct- 
dent which took place. They had retired at ten 
o'clock, a3 usual, thab night, Panline f 

quite tired over:the duties of the day, drop 

to sleep readily. How long she slept she did not 
know, but she was suddenly pan, 8207 by the 
odour of burning cloth. 

She sat up, looked tn bewilderment around 
her, and as her dazed senses came to her, she 
realised that something was burning. 

Perhaps it was a rug fn front of Mies Marray's 
conl-fire which she io upon, having Jighted, 
although the season waz much too warra for it, 

“| wish the baby- to sleep in my. room to- 
oight,” abe. bad sald ; “it fs too cold and damp 
in Misa Graham's apartment,” - 
quite & ‘ang, she had taken, but 


Sal oad 
they di Loppose her. ; ’ 

As Pauline stepped from her couch the odour 
uf burning cloth seemed togrow stronger. Step- 
piog bastlly into the aéjoinmg room, Pauline saw 
a sight, as she crossed the threshold, that made 
the blood stand still in her veins, that made her 
heart nearly cease beating, and fairly transfixed 
her with horror. 

In a little improvieed.cradle Jay the baby, and 
over it bent Migs Murray, holding a lighted taper 
in ber hand... Even as Pauline gazed In horror 
woo great for words, she saw 4 curlipg jet of fire 
creep up from the downy bedding, 

“ How like wax!" the woman murmured, in 
her shrill, weird voice that sounded horribly 
uncanny In the dead hour of thenight. She held 
tae taper mearer and nearer, ita white, flickerlog 
light causing strange shadows to fall upon her 
face, rencesiak its expression ‘almost fiendish in 
the glare of the uncertain light. “ We will dic 
together, baby,” shea’ said) °° This world is too 
hard sud too cruel for, you,and me! A fash, a 
morent of warmth for our frogen hearts, and all 
will be over, The flames will envelop ur, and we 
wiil dle bravely, Do you see the fire, buby? Sze 
it cateh the down of your Ifttle coverlet and creep 
towards us, I shall have to:touch the taper toit 
agaio, It comes so slowly." 

Paaline tried to ery out, to epring forward and 
stay the hand that was reaching forth on. ite 
ceadly nafasion ; but if her very lite had depended 
upon [t, she could).not have uttered a sound or 
moved a muscle, Must she age ibe child burned 
before her yery eyes ‘without- being able ta save 
ber? She prayed to Heaven for meéroy, for 
power to act, A great tongue of flame leaped 
ceiling-ward—the torch had at last commonced 
ity terrible.work .of destruction, “Aaother 
woment, and the angry flames would wrap the 
beautiful little form of the infant, smillog fa ite 
sleep, all unconsefons of its deadly peril, 

A deadly faintness seized Pauline—the room 
swam around about her, Without a word or a 
ery, ahe sunk down in a heap upon the threshold, 
ber head atriking the floor heavily. 


oe ee 


CHAPTER XL. 


Wire a mighty effort Pauliue threw off the 
terrible faintness that seiged her, and by main 
force dragged herself to her fees, 

The fire from ‘the lighted taper had already 
ignited the clothing ‘about the cradle ; avother 
instant and the unconscious babe would be en- 
veloped in the terrible flames, The sight seemed 
to give new strength to Pauline. -Witha terrible 
cry that rang weirdly through the cottage, she 
sprang forward, seized the baby. from its bed of 
fire with one hand, and with the other snatched 
the taper from Mies Murray's hand, and hurled 
it beneath her feet. ; 

But it was too late to undo what had been 
cone, 

The room was all ablaze, the cartalas had 
ignited, the carpet and chairs were on fire, the 
‘woke rose in volumes, the heat had grown | 
‘ntense even in that short time, 

“Come!” cried Pauline, attempting to Reize 


Miss Miotray's wrist and force her fromthe room. 
Sav with the emintug of @ maaiac; the woman 
eluded her, and résching the door, slammed it 


quickly to, turned the in’ the lock in a 
twinkling, then withdrew it, and threw it in. the 
midst of flames, 





** You shall not eave baby and me !” she cried ; 
" we want to die! Unhand the little one, or our 
fate will be yours |” 

Her action had for an instant steggered Pauline, 
ae her life before she had}never actually faced 

th, 
. But now that ib seemed almost Inevitable, her 
oo, courage did not fail her, for she realised 
upon her action depended the lives, not only 
of herself and this woman, who was so anxious to 
kill herself, but the innocent little babe'’s as well, 

Mary Graham's room was directly over that 
occupied by her mistress. barnes: 

_ She was a sound sleeper; no amgunt of cries 
would awaken her. 

Paullue felt this intuitively, Then, like an 
inspiration, a thought came to her, Unless she 
aroused the woman and brought her to her sid, 
she too must perish, There was nothing about 
the apartment that would reach the ceiling. 
Seizing a chair with ‘one hand, she mounted the 
couch, atill holding the baby with the other, and 
beating the ceiling with the chair, she cried ; 

“ Help! help t 

For a time that seemed the length of eternity 
there was no response. The heat was increasing, 
the terrible fire was fairly leaping towarde her in 
its mad, unrestrained glee. 

She cried out to heaven for strength to endure 
it until help came, God of mercy, would the 
woman never awaken 7 

The frantic’ cries attracted the attention of a 
pasger-by who had just come in on a midnight 


Hold!” cried Denis Conner, for it wad he. 
“ Stop, driver! there seems to bea fire in that 
cottage |’ 

Springivg from the vehicle, with a single bound 
he was on the porch, and raining blows upon the 
door, It conld not stand under euch a straln, 
end with a crash ft fell in. He had seen from 
the outside that the flames were on the first floor 
to the right, 

By intuition he located the apartment at 
ones, 

There was another door between him and the 
inmates whom he knew were in such peril, Again 
his strong right arm was brought to bear upon 
the heavy wood-work, 

At last, to hig satisfaction, {t broke down with 
acrash, Through the blinding smoke he saw two 
women struggling desperately, one holding an 
infant in her arms. 

He cried out to them, but through the roar 
and the crackling of the flames they did not hear 
him, nor realise that help was at hand until he 
had reached their side. 

With the rapidity of lightning he seized both 
women, fairly dragging them {nto the hall and 
out of the house, though one of them struggled 
with him so fiercely that he realised ful! well in 
an instant of time that he was dealing with a 
maniac, 

** Let me go |” she cried, struggling with him, 
even ont in the hell-way. 

Her companion, who held the babe, had broken 
from his grasp, and was already making her way 
out of the door-way. He had no time to give her 
even a moment’s consideration, for another figure 
appeared on the ianding, crying out in tones of 


r 3 
“Ts the house on fire?” 

There wae no need ofanswering her. She took 
the situation in at a glance, and came bounding 
down the statr-way in wild affright to where 
Denia Connor stood struggling with the woman, 
* Ob, my mistress, what have you done!” she 
cried, ‘wringing her hands. “ Have you destroyed 
Misa King and the baby!” 

By main forces Denis now caught the struggling 
woman in his arms, and bore her screaming from 
the burning cottage. 

€ Oh, sir,” cried the woman, “ there are still 
two more lives that will be sacrificed in the flames 
—s young girl anda little baby.” 

‘« They bayve already been enyed,” he replied, 
aasuriogly. 

» The crac of the flames behind him 
caused them ailto glance backward. The wooden 
cottage had burned like a tinder-box ; already one 
of the eide walls had fallen in with a crasb, and 





the roof was enveloped {n flames, 


Although the cot was on an isolated road, 
the first outburst of the flames had been seen by 
a , who had hastily given the alarm, 
and already the fire-engines were whirling to the 


scene. 

The neighbours had flocked to the spot, so 
great was the excitement. Denis Connor had 
not been able to loosen hig hold upon the woman 
whom he had rescued, for she was strugglivg 
desperately to rush into the burning cottage, 
calling out desperately that she wauied to die. 

“Help me.to hold we air be ne apd 
Graham, appealingly, "She wi o os she 
threatens, rush back into that caldron of flames, 
unless she is reatrained by force.” 

By this time a policeman elbowed his way 
throvgh the crowd to where the woman was 
struggling. In a few brief words Den!s explained 


to his custody. ‘The effect of the policeman’s 
presence was like magic to the woman, She 
became suddenly calm, the reaction of her pro- 
longed struggle overcame her, and she sunk 
back unconscious {nto his arms, the falthful 
Mary Graham never leaving her side for an 
instant. 

Without leaving his address, Denis Connor 


over an hour, little dreamiog who he had saved 
from a horrible death—that {b was Pauline, whom 
he loved better than his own life, 

She had recognised Donis the inatant she heard 
his voice, and the shock was so great that for a 
moment she forgot her peril, forgot everything, 
save that she stood enshrouded in that blinding 
smoke with the lover whom she had parted from 
to save her father’s honour, and from whom a 
fate more cruel than death now separated her. She 
could not face him, She shrank from him ss 
though his touch were cruel as the flames around 
her, and crept out into the grounds, still hold- 
ing the little baby clasped closely in her arms, 

She watched like one dazed as the flashes of fire- 
light played upon his handsome face, while he 
gently but firmly held the struggling maniac from 
re-entering the burning cottage. She watched 
from afar as the steaming engive and crowd came 
up, watched through sli of the terrible excite- 
ment until she saw Denis Connor depart, 

It did not take long for the building to become 
a snrouldering mass of embers, and by the time 
daylight broke pink and golden over the hills, 
most of the people had turned their steps home- 
ward, now that there was nothing more to be 
seen, save the two policemen who stood guard 
over the hapless lady, and Mies Graham, who 
would not quic her mistress’s side. 

What was che todo; She was homeless, pon- 
niless, thrown on the world again, to face life 
and all ite hardships as best she might in the 
struggle for existence. She could not remain 

Where should she turn? 

One of the neighbours, who had been search- 
ing for her, found her with the little one crouched 
near a@ eheltering lilac bush when the dawn 
broke, 

**You will come with me,” said a woman's 
voice, as a kindly hand was Jala on her shoulder. 
“T live acrosa the way, half. mile further down 
the road. You are chilled through,” she added, 
touching Paylive’s arm, and pointing to the cloth- 
ing she had on, at the. same time forcibly taking 
the infant from her arm:, which had slept 
soundly through it all. 

Without resistance, Pauline allowed her to lead 
her away. 

The way seemed long, the road was rough, and 
her feet, which were devoid of covering, were 
sore and bleeding by the time she reached her 
destination. 

“Poor child! You are very ill!” she said, 
“Tnatead of dressing you in my clothes, 1 think 
I had better put you to bed and send for a 
doctor.” 

Those were the lash words Pauline was con- 
selous of, For many along day she lay ill unto 
death at the cottage, watched over and tended 
by the kindly woman who had taken euch an In- 
terest in her, 

And the good woman wondered who Denis was 





that she kept constantly calling out for. Taree 
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the situation to him, and turned the woman over 


hastily called his cab, and was driven away from ~ 
the ecene where he had worked so valiantly for © 
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weeks had passed ere Pauline drifted back again 
to the worldand what was paseing around her, 
She looked around blankly at the little room in 
which she found herself, ond the strange woman 
bending over her. But before the lady could 
speak, she said, quickly : 

“I—I must have fainted away when you 
brought me here this morning. Is the fire out 
yet ? and what have they done with the poor lady 
and Mies Graham?” . 

A grave, sweet amaile lighted up the face which 
bent over Pauline. 

“You have been here for many weeks, my 
dear,” she answered, “and so vear death at one 
time, that I thought you would not recover, The 
poor lady te whom you were companion has died. 
The little baby has been returned to the found- 
lings’ home, and Miss Graham has gone to her 
people, I do not know where.” 

Pauline’s great dark eyes had opened wide, 
She fell back on her pillow with a sob, feeling so 
utterly wretched and homesick that she wished 
she too had died, 

“ Come, come, my dear |”’ said the lady, kindly, 
“you must not begin to cry.” 

“T don’t see why I have been epared |’ sobbed 
Pauline, 

“Tt is because your life-work ig not yat done, 
dear,” returned the lady, promptly. ‘‘ You are 
young, my dear, and the world is before you. If 
I bad butknown where your friends were, I would 
have written to them about you,” she added. 
“ Miss Grabam came to see you every day until 
ebe went away. She could give me no informa- 
as to where your friends were—she had not heard 
you speak of any.” 

‘*T am all alone in the world,” replied Pauline, 
wretchedly. “I haven't a friend on earth.” 

“Do not say that,” returned the lady, quickly. 
*‘ Heaven has at least given you one friend in me. 
You have stolen into my lonely heart, child, 
while you have been lying there, and it brought 
me great comfort to nurse you back to life and 
health again. Time hung so heavily on my 
hands, that it gave me something to do, and 
it taught me what you must learn, that there 
- yeb much good in the world for you to 

o. 

“ Bat I am homeless and penniless |” returned 
Pauline, sobbing bitterly, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“Yus, I am homeles and penniless,” reprated 
Pauline, “I do not know which way to turn, or 
where to go when I leave here,” 

Let that not trouble you, my dear child,” 
said the lady, “ You shali stop here with me, in 
the position which you have just lost, if you will. 
I need a bright young face about me, my life is 
so very lonely.” 

“Oh!” cried Pauline, gratefully, ‘* Heaven 
is Indeed too kind to me!” 

“ Heaven only gives ue what we deserve, my 
dear! I have seen you ever elnce you were at 
Mise Murray’s, and J liked your apppearance.”’ 

 [ never remember seeing you there,” answered 
Pauline. 

"No; I did not go there, because the poor 
lady and I were not good friends. I did not 
dislike her, but I have grave reasons for abhor- 
ring the man whom she wedded. He wrecked 
my life. Let me tell you aboutit. Ib will ease 
my heart to speak about the matter to some 
one 

“7 have an only eon, who is dearer to me than 
life iteelf. He is » clerk in the bank, and there 
is not a nicer young man in London than Bertie 
Howard, though J, his mother, say it, We led a 
happy enough life of it here together until he fell 
in with one Fairfax and his ftiend Captain 
Burton 


** From the first day he met them they seemed | 


to fascinate him. They soon succeeded in leading 
him astray. I first noticed it when he came home 
to me with the odour of wine on hfs lips. Then 
I found a pack of cards In his pockets, and dice, 
and be commenced staying away from home of 
nighte. Then I would not see him for weeks, [ 
went to Mr, Fairfax and pleaded with him on my 





knees, as only a mother can, to save my son from 
going to ruin, but he only laughed at and ridiculed 
me. I rose from my kress, and with a face white 
as death, turned and walked slowly away. I did 
my best to keep him from going to the bad, but 
their influence was greater than mine. 

" T alt here lonely day by day, wondering how 
it will all end. Ib has been long weeks since I 
have seen him. I watch for him and long for his 
presence, He will come back to me some day 
when he finds out how false are his companions, 
aud that only his mother Istrue. I grow so lonely 
that sometimes I spend half my nights in tears. 
It was for that reason that I concluded that if you 
recovered I would ask you to share my lonely 
home with me.” 

 T will do so willingly,” returned Pauline, “ and 
Lam more grateful than words can tell for the 
= of heart which prompts you to make the 
offer.” 


“ Thank you, my dear,” said Mra. Howard. 

As Pauline had listened to the mother’s sad 
story she could not help but think how very 
wicked a man this other Fairfax was. Surely 
every one who bore the name of Fairfax seemed 
unusually cruel men. 

‘* I had such & strange dream about my son 
only the other night,” continued Mrs. Howard, 
thoughtfully ; and it has troubled me a little, 
because I do not know where he Is to-day. I 
thought I heard a voice calling out tome: ‘ Your 
son is in dire distress!’ ‘Where ts he!’ I 
answered, .‘ Tell me, that I msy go to him at 
once.’ But the dark, shadowy figure who had 
uttered the word« vanished. The dream has 
tronbled me ever since.” 

" Tt should not,” returned Pauline. 

The old lady shook her head, 

Perhaps ® warning came to her, for surely 
co events cast their shadows before, If she 
could but have known what was ha toher 
son at that moment, the shock might have cost 
her her life. 

We will look in upon that idolsied son at that 

ticular moment, dear reader, while his mother 
fe talking to Pauline, and eee how true that 
mother’s instincts were, 

Ib must be remembered that we left«Bertie 
Howard parting in anger from his friend Captain 
Burton, because he would not return the girl he 
bad abducted, while mistaking ber for Fairfax's 
runaway bride, He had walked angrily enough 
back to the cab which still stood in waiting In the 
main road, But as he reached it, asudden charge 
of thought came to him. ) 

“ What a villain I would be to leave that poor 
girl in euch dangerous hands as Captain Burton’s. 
No ; it must not be!” 

With that he wheeled around, strode up the 
path, and re-entered the farm-house. The girl 
still lay, white and motionless, upon the lounge 
where the captain had placed her. 

‘Tam afraid that itis something worse than 
a mere fainting spell,” thought the young man, 
In no little alarm, as he rapidly approached 


her, 

He had decided u what course to pursue. 
Raising the girl in his arms, he carried Ler swiftly 
out of the house. As he was making his way 
down the walk, he was suddenly confronted by 
the captain himself, who stepped Into the main 
walk froma side path. For a moment he was 
speechless as he beheld Howard and saw the girl 
in his arms. 

“ What are you about!” he cried, 

"Tt fe easy enough for you to see without 
explaining it,” replied the young man, coolly, “I 
am leaving the house, but I propose to bring the 
young girl with me, and return her to her 
friends.” 

* The deuce you do !” cried the captain, barring 
the path with his broad, well-knit form, ‘ We 
shall see about that,” , 


(To be continued.) 








TuEke is a small fish which literally clothes 
itself with seaweed, fastening the pleces with 
sticky, gelatinous strings, and then, as iv were, 
holding the garment on with his fore-fins, 
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FPACETIZA. 


Jvuncs: “Why did you steal this gentleman’s 
Prisoner: “I thought tha change 


purse ! ” 
might do me good.” 


Sus: “Don’t you think there should be 


music in every home?”’ He: ‘' By all means, 
What I object to is music next door,” 


Aw old peasant woman, in praising her favourite 


curate to the rector, exclaimed: ‘Ah, sir, Mr, 
Drone is quite an angel in sheep’s clothing.” 

“Daisy, what time did young Spooner leave 
last night?” “ Why, papa, be started home at 
half———” “Never mind when he started, I 
want to know when he left,” 

HussanD: “Now, don’t forged to write at 
once and letp me know if you arrive safely,” 
Wife: “I won't, dear. have the letter 
already.” 

“Tuy told me,” said he to himself, "that 
when I married her I would be spoken of as 
Mrs. Bingle’s husband. But lied.” “So 
they did,’ sald be.who had overheard, '‘ You 
are nob apoken of at all.” 

“Sue: “And you really attended the Queen’s 
reception in London! The men, I suppose, stand 
uncovered in the presence of Royalty?” He: 
‘Yes, but mob to the same extent as the 
women.” 

" Visitor ; “Is it any more dangerous to ride 
a tandem than a bicycle?” Editor of 
Cycling Paper: “ say It was. I have 
known of two cases in which tandem-riding has 
plunged a clerk on a amal) salary Into matri- 
mory.” 

“Youre Joonnatist: “I wonld like to have 
some advice ag to how to run & newspaper success- 
fully.” Veteran Editor : “ Sorry, my lad ; you've 
come to the wrong person. I am only the editor 
of this paper. Better consult one of my sub- 
scribers,”” 

Two Scotch elders were discussing thelr new 
minister. “ Mon Sandy,” said one of them, ‘‘ it’s 
an awfu’ peety the noo minister speaks through 
his nose,” “Yes, mon,” replied the other, “It’s 
an awfol peety, and it’s no like as if he was 
pinched for room through his mouth,” 

“ Wuat's the matter now!” asked the a 
actor as the manager tore a letter to shreds 
stamped his feet. ‘‘Matter? That ort? 
ance of yours is so infernally bad that ¢ 
— that his name be stricken from the free 

Apvertisgr: “I wish this advertisement 
placed in some of the paper where people 
will be sure to see it,” " Yeo, sir—yes, air, I can 
put it right ie of an editorial, if you wish.” 

Advertiser : ‘Please put it alongside of the foot- 
ball news,” 

Hx (at the hotel table): “I’ve often wondered 
how these walters can remember so many orders 
at once, I know now.” She (who had often 
wondered the same thing): “Oh, do you! How 
can {hey remember so much ? He (triumphantly) : 


a 

™ Roeas : " Yer’ve found sumpin’ Sporty ?” 
Meseenger-boy: ‘Yes, a sneer’ ae Jim 
Roggs : “It’s lucky I had’ me name cud in ib” 
rasan ng cea “auee 

name * Jim g): “ Sterlin 

‘ee Boy (conrow fully) : “ It’s yours, Wot 

TRachER (to ): “ Give an example of the 
fitness of a wes ay d the thing to which it is 
applied.” Pupil: ‘An orange, for instance, 
is orange in colour, ib has the 


hear you admit it,” 
“Not at all, rd all,” 
with all the courtesy he could assume. 
more than just. Bloomers 


Moses, Jonron: Fader, @ shentleman in de 
shop wants to know it dat all-wool non-shrink- 
able shirt will shrink 1” Moses, Senior: “ Does 
id fid him?” Moses, Junior: ‘‘ No ; id it is too 
big.” Moses, Senfor: “Yah ; id vill shrink!” 

A Lavy attended a funeral in a country church 
a short time ago, and after the singing of a hymn, 
which was stri melodious, and appropriate, 
a rustic male friend, who was seated beside her, | 
remarked, with an air of intense local pride: 
‘ Beautiful hymn, isn’t it? The corpse wrote 
t,”” 


“ TrovurLeD with insomnia, are you)” sald Dr, 
after listening to his patient’s tale of 


nig 

night,” he said; “I must be going.” “ 
good night,” she said sgain, holding the door 
open for 


door had swung 
throat, he sald: ‘Some dashed kid punctured 


Art last, 5 ing aloud, she said: “ Well, good 
ht, if pyre be going.” “ Well, food 


“Well, good night,” he said, 


ou the hall. She shut the door 


him, 
passing out 
with a bang and sat down upon the stairs and 


buried her face fo her bands and sobbed, But 


balf a minute later she heard him returning. 
Her heart gave a glad leap and she rushed to the 


door to admit him. He stood looking down into 


her sweet, expectant face for a moment after the 
back, and then, clearing his 


while I was inside, Could I borrow your 


m: 
woe, “Tried all the usual remedies, have you | 0. g outfit for two minutes?” “No,” she 
replied ; “ my outfit is up in the attic, 


Well, now suppose you try to read ‘The Im- 
preesions of a Bohenaian.” It’s a new book, just 
out. I tried to read it last night and was asleep 
in three minutes.” “Sir,” replied the patient, 
‘*Tam the author of that book, and I have the 
honour to wieh you a very good evening.” 


and I can’t find it to-night. Walk home. 
do you good.” Then she slammed the door in 
his face, and be tried to think as he wended his 
way homeward what he had done to offend her. 


It'll 





Awenrcan Gret (wishing to crush a rival): | 
“ And eo you are Scotch? How nice! By-the- 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


bye, is it true that if a gentleman looks at a | Ste twioo as officacious as any others, and always 
Scotch girl at a party she always rays, ‘Thank ey ot canes Goeaty sapeter to Dee 


you, just a little drop, with sugar and lemon, 

1’” “Scotch Girl: “Oh, yes! Just as 
true as what is eaid of the American gir), that if 
& man sroiles at her sho always says, ‘This is 


Patra, yet firm, with the light of the New 
Eca shining in her eyes, the fourteenth wife of 


Ohemist, 
Reaper. 
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the Pasha of Boomtarara stood before her lord, | 
**T will be your slave no mee, she said. “I: 
demand a ee he Pasha smiled, 
* Yusef,” said he to the functionary with the 
snickeranee, " will you kindly separate the lady? 
Juat above the shoulders.” And thus was the 


“DRUNKENNESS” 


CURED. A lady having cured her husband secret)y Rn a 
ate habits will 


stampe 
} Ton, tWeethastone 


gond partioulars of the remedy to anyone 
reWrite privately Mra, L, B. BARRING. 


gaily 
a #, London, W.0, Powders are useless. 





New Woman movement quelched in its Incl- 


* Tv all comes o” being poor,” said an old lady, 
trembling with tion, to her invalid hus- 
band, “I just stepped in a minute at the vicar’s | 
to tell ’em as how you wasn’t getting any better, | 





LADIES’ APIO. AND STEEL PILLS. 


A Frznon Rewevy FOR ALL IRREGULARITINA. 


Superseding Pennyrvyal, Bitter Apple, asd Pill 
vice 46. 6d free. 


Price 4s. 6d. post-free. 
Obtalnable only from MARTIN, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, Southampton. 





wanted me to bring a bottle of wine.” 
“Did you ig?” asked the sick man, 
eagerly, “No; I beard her say it bad been 
a down in her cellar ever since 1555, and | 
she offered it me, I just walked off without | 
saying a word. I’m sure we didn’t want her old | 
stuff!” 
A VENERABLE and pom 
his ib painted, and after sitting for an hour 
in 


with aremark, ‘* How are you getting along?” 
he inquired. To his astonishment, the ame | 
absorbed in his work, replied ; ‘‘ Move your head 
a little to the right and shut your mouth.” Not | 
to such a form of address, his | 


and the vicar’s wife said she ile of ina” | 





accustomed 
asked: “ I ask why you addreesme| & 


in this manner!” artist, still absorbed In | 
his work, eaid: ‘‘I want to take off a little of | 


your cheek.” 








| . 
bishop was having, 2 
thought he would break the monotony | tne: 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Prince of Wales ts building @ large riding 
school at Sandringham, the circumference of 
which wil! be Jaid out as a cycling track. 


Tus German Emperor and Empress ride out 
every moruing when the weather is fine. Their 
Majesties, who are very early risers, start about 
7.80 4.0., and are at home again by nine o'clock. 


THE Empress Frederick will arrive at Berlin 
shortly for a residence of two months, and she 
is to he joined at her palace on the Unter den 
Linden by Prince and Princess Frederick Charles 
of Hesee and their children, 


Tue Crown Prince and Princess of Roumania 
are golug to Nice, and will probably reside there 
through the whole of the winter for the benefit 
of his Royal Highness’s health, The Orown 
iciacess, who fs very pretty and extremely 
stylich, end whose taste fn dress ts faultless; will 
be much observed when the southern season rete 
in, 

Ove of the latest cycle enthusiasts among 
Royal princesses is the handsome Princess. of 
Naples, who has just been presented by Queeu 
Margherita, her august mother-fo-law; with » 
beautiful machine weighing twenty-two nda, 
the frame being richly gilded, and) the handie- 
ber of ivory ornamented with. the arms of, the 
Royal house of Sayoy, The machine is enclosed 
if“ urormamental esse livedwith..rich ruby 
velvet, 

Tue Prince of Wales is very fond of animale, 
Amongat the large collection of at Sandring- 
ham fae little green parrot, which talks splen- 
lidly ; be is located In the hall, and to every 
vieltor he calls out, “Now, then, itp; “hip; 
hurrah for the Queen.” It ls understood H.R H. 
became possessed of the bird in a peculiar way, 
having personally purchased it of a small boy-in 
Trafalgar-equare whilst crossing ft with his 
equerry one day. 

Tre Queen of Rowmania.has.. received her 
diploma. aa a Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University. of Badapeeth. Her Majesty devotes 
her itfe to the'improvement of her eubjects, her 
chief work being the founding of various schools 
throughout Roumania, where the country girls 
receive a sound sensible education, and, amongst 
ocher things, learn plain and fine needlework, 
The Queen is also interested in ihe higher educa- 
tion of women, and fs anxious that religion 
should become a greater power In Roumania. 

Tat Princess of Wales and the Duchess of 
Connaught have had black satin blouses, to go 
with black velvet skirts, made nearly alike, Tho 
blouse has a close-fitiing lining shaped with the 
usual back, single side piece, and darted front. 
The seamless material back sets plainly across the 
shoulders, and pleata to ceutre of lining at waist, 
the under-arm side piece being used again for 
cutting out material side piece. - The blouse 
fastens in the centre of front,.. An upright collar 
shaped in eanvas, covered with silk, and re- 
covered with lace, finishes the neck, and a elose- 
fitting sleeve js designed with a separate upper 
aud under trimmed with small poufs on shoulder, 
and with a pointed roll cuff re-covered with lace, 
and edged with a frill at the wrist, There is‘ 
small square-shaped yoke infront, re-covered with 
lace, the blouse fulness being gathered under- 
neath yoke, and setting with slightly bouffant 
effect at waist, where there is a draped band of 
silk to finish. There are square revers intexlined 


with muslin on§ on double of the material and. 
outlined WIth a frill; teat shoulders and extent 


rowtd the neck in collarette:form, 

Tae Royal Danish railway car is of great. bis- 
torical interest, and unique in. its way, it having 
carried In its time half the Royalty of Europe, 
The car fs of the Pallman type, and not unlike 
the (Jueen’s, but the hangings and upholstery are 
tore showy. However, its most interesting fea- 
ture is the “ historical’ window, on which nearly 
every Royal traveller has scratched his or her 
name or nickname with a diamond. It is nearly 
covered with these signatures, but mostly with 


STATISTICS. 


Tae quantity of water consumed In London 
amounts to about 145,000,000 gallons a day. 


THe average oge of widowers when re- 
marrying is 42; of widows, 31, 

Tae largest single structuro in the world for 
audience and spectacular purposes {is the Coll- 
seam at Rome. 

Tv bas been computed that if the sea were 
emptied of its waters, and all the rivers of the 
earth were to pour their present floods into 
the vacant space, allowing nothing for evapo- 
ration, forty thousand yeare would be required 
to bring the water of the ocean up to its present 

vel, 





GEMS. 


We must lic fellow before we can produce. 
tly, and we musb enrich ourselves fowardly 
‘ore we can spend generously in creative work. 


Tus true strength of every human soul is 
to be dependent on as many nobler as It can 
discern, and to be depended upon by as many in- 
ferior as it can reach. 

AN upright posture is easfer than @ stooping 
one, because {t lg more natural, aud one part ts 
better supported by another ; so it fs easier to 
be an honest man than a knave, 


Tr may be truly said that no man does any 
work perfectly who does not enjoy his work. Joy 
in one’s work is the consummate tool, without 
which the work may be done indeed but without 
its finest perfection, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Prain Pcpping —Oxe quart of milk, che cup 
of bread-crumbs, three egge, well beaten, one cup 
of sugar, cianamon and galt. Bake slowly until 
the custard fs just “ set.” 

Curckgsn Brota.—Take part of a chicken, joint 
and cover with water, let it boil, covered clorely,; 
till the meat drops from the bones." Them skim 
off the fat, strain, and season with a little salt, 
and, if liked, a teaspoonful of rice, and let 1 boll 
until the rice is thoroughly cooked. 

Sweet Pickies.—-Five hundred small cucum- 
bers, three quarts of cider vinegar ; add two 
ounces each of cinnamon, allspice and cloves; three 
pounds of light brown sugar and a few red 
peppers, Let the pickles stand over night fn salt 
and water, then put them in the cold and 
let them come to a boil and boll two or three 
minutes, If the vinegar ls too strong, add-one 
quart of water. 

Por Overs,—Beat two eggs, without sepa- 
rating, until thoroughly mixed ; add one cup of 
milk. | Put one cup of flour into another bow] ; 
add to it gradually the eggs and milk ; beat until 
anooth,. Strain through on ordinary gravy 
erdiner,. Put at once into greased hot gem pans, 
and bake.dt once {n.a moderately quick oven for 
forty-five miloutes, If these are properly made 
and tly baked they should swell six *imes 
pope a bulk, and may be used for breakfast 
-ot-luncheon, of served with & liquid puddiog 
“sauce usw dessert. - - . 

Onrogen)Prs.-~A small, plump, tender ehicken, 
one-half pound ofaalt pork, one-half teaspoonful 
each of celery salt, thyme and white pepper, four 
aprige of parsley. Cut, the up into small 
jointe, the pork into neat scallops ; stew gently in 
one quart of water until nearly cooked. Line the 
edges of the dieh with a rich it crust rolied 
thin ; make layers of chicken, pork and seasonings; 


when used, sprinkle over the chopped parley, 


fill with gravy, cover with crust, ornament, 
wash over with milk, Bake in-steady oven forty 





the pet or nickname of exalted writers, 


minutes, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Farry once meant a beautiful woman, 
Brorrmna paper is made of cotton rage boiled 
with soda, 


rome formerly meant a farm, and not a 
ouae. . 

Grex formerly signified any young person of 
elther sex. 

Dus meant any leader. The word is from 


‘the Latin (dux), 


Hac once meant, any old person, whether male 
female. 


Gatzow waa originally a pitcher or jar, no 
matter of what size, 

Jang originally signified any rude person, with- 
out regard to sex, , 

Onaver was at first a man who had craved 
begged his life of an enemy. 

Powrre ad first meant polished, and was applied 
to avy smooth, shintng gona 

Statistics prove that of all railway occupa- 
tions thesé’of the shunter and good¢ guard are 
the most dangerous, 

Ovr of 1,000 mén who marry, 832 mary 
younger women, 579 marry women of the same 
age, and 89 marry older women. 

Tux completed mileage of railways in India, 
according to recent returns, is 19,724, and there 
are 3,600 miles under construction. 

Nesrtx 6,000 pieces are required in the con- 
struction of a modern locomotive, It takes an 
ingeniqus man to properly put them together. 

Kiseme rarely occurs in Japan, unless between 
husband aad wife. A mother does not even kiss 
her child, 

Screnrists say that were {t not for our atmo 
sphere the ocean would become boiling hot from 
the sun's rays. . 

Cansace fs said Ae a pe vac sche oe 
Natives of eat bolled ca before 
other hat intend to drink wine after 
dinner, . ‘ ais 

TAR about the Dead Sea is one of 
hottest p in the and the sea is 
so ine Onn water a day by evapora- 


or 


Decorah, Iowa, In winter its tenoperature is 
about 60 degrees, while In summer {t is usually 
below zero, the frozen moisture depending 
the roof in the form of {cicles. 

| A Curran being to take an oath ip 
an East London Court did so by blowing a lighted 
candle out, This signified bis desire that if he 
ald not tell the truth his soul should be.treated 
like the candle’s flame. 

Tue automatic postman is a new Invention 
which may do wonders in post-office: work. A 
pneumatic tube fe laid underground so a8 to pass 
directly below letter-boxes. By this 
letters are automatically propelled to the head 
office as goon as posted,” 13 

Tom tte = the Bishop of that name, 


é 


i 


good consclemeey:; su) eh whee + 
An English scientist has made some Interest- 





ing experiments as to the effeet of nfcotine upoo 
the lungs and heart, . He lias arrived at the con- 
clusion that og Bey: of eany-golx a 
self, while a nervous man a health 
seriously by much, ne irl who takes 
plenty of exercise in the open .air.may smoke 
impunity, while be who ie a desk 
should indulge in the weed but very. o 
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In addition te the ordinary features. 


NEXT TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2rd, we shall publish our 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, Frcz 2r. 


Containing the Charming Complete Story, entitled 


GRACES, HW) 


THREE 


Order at once of your Newsage 













nt to prevent disappointment. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sraaxcrr,—No naturalisation is necessary. 
Jermcy.—Inquire at Inland Revenue Office. 

X. Y. Z.—You had better inquire in the locality. 
Torpawy.—Inquire cf tho local police authorities, 
Pavi.—No remedy ; it is of very common geourrence, 
Wr1118,—The boy's father or other legal guardian must 


sign, 
G. E. — Greenwich time is observed throughout 
England. 
Lavvainp,—There is ho remedy ; {t must be cleaned 
and re-silvered, 


Corto.—Its value merely asa curiosity is trifling. A 
dealer would purchase tt, 


Icrorants.—If no will the wife's personal 
estate goes to the hustend, 

firs Dacowet,—He was one of the Enights of the 
Round Table, an Arthurian hero, 

Worrtp Dap.—You are not bag in payment of the 


window broken by your 
ea sno considered 
are.wrong. 


Far Covsts,—~ 

correct, but morally 

In « Scearn.—Make an foe k + meng angen Pn oe the girl's 
iriends before you lead another to the altar, ? 


A. J.—Thare i no fixed lat, bat st mast be euch a 
distance as not to impertl the public safety, 


Awxiovs,--The issue of such a whether con- 
or abroad, would be Illepitieenee 


tracted here or 
Ay In.z Werp.—To destroy weeds on gravel paths, 


persed chen pai sett a. 


Isprrenpent,—Sycophancy ts not respect. A manly 
yot deferential demeanour is al! that fs required. 


M. A. F,—Bor this to anawer they must be real, not 
imitation ivory, as so many are in the present day. 


’Paentics.—Your father or mother should wait sas 9 


your master, and insist upon your being better treated. 
Kirrie.—If the farnitare is your ft cannot 
be seized and sold under executicn your husband's 


Sreepavcurar.—A stepmother is not in any wa 
po aad for stepchildren after the death of their 
er, 


Psa. oo personally, at 
ACw 
pore ard, London, morning lore 
Reoviarn Reapen. 


+-There are many such, all equ 
spond lp" We cannot recomend recommend any Sa 
arn oF Fa Salas Saas Was Sapeettie aqroctaant Mal 

seats should be exclusively reserved, we doubt if 
Po eos nya, 


Dutresszp Hoverkerrrr —Milk varies in quality, 
ia obtained from 
phate ag also varies, 


wurn.—The deepest fresh-water la‘ce in the ig 
ts Occhen tae There are no fish in it. Its 
greatest depth is feet. 


Tep's D. G—By an Act of Parllament recen 


bees oe SEE 


‘that can be done under’ the 
fs to instruct a solicitor to 
tute proceedings ou your behalf. 
and Ai 
dood cae LOCKED, fo baler that to take the will for the 


the ability to pba neg aon intention is good, if 


tsunami en nee on hoard a steamer 
usually ap a ee and the best way to 
obtain a j os 96 eahtty canned vesaela in the harbour. 
W. H.—Write to Registrar-General of Shipping, Cus. 

peed. London, where full Inforraa’ will at 


apes 

P, A. 5. wirens g with diluted oxalic sold 
py horn d = Eat seen ust take them to 
bd " expert, who accustomed to di cal’ with 


., OAstt.—The Uteral meaning of the word “‘oasis” is 
land in di 
hom eserts where water and 


man’s hands. | 


R. BE. 0." The dark ages” refers to the ported 
betwoen the fall of the Roman and the time 


ein eerning beans & be revived in Europe in tho 
twelfch and 6enturies. 

A» Orp Reapxe.--So-valled cork legs contain no cork 
whatever. The name ariees from the fact that, years 
ago, nannies all the rg g legs came from manufac 


turers whose of business were in Uork-atecot, 
London, 


Oxz wao Wants 10 Know.—A train always exerts 

strain ho an fron bridge when going quickly 

oie ae slowly, peers when it over the 

bridge ! omy & wave to tra structure, 
owing to the elasticity of the frou 


Exousumay.—The name of Bogland is derived from 
angles and lond, or land. “it adn ye given to 


the country by the first King of the English, who 
so named fit ate general council in 829. It is Ukewise 
attributed to ‘Athelstan & hundred yoars later. 


THE OLD, DEAR FRIENDS. 


Tne old, old friends! 
Some ; some buried ; gone cut of sight ; 
Some onem , and in the sama fight 

No time to make am 
Waesutesy tabte tying tn 

are are one 
And one, from the tarot Tah en the dally wave, 
message sends, - 


The old, dear friends! 
One passes dally ; and one wears a mask ; 
Another, estranged, cares not to ask’ 
j ® anger ends. 


The dear, old friends ! 
and so fond in days of outh ! 
iiss! ee ee trom Truth, ° 
hen love in severance ends. 


‘The old, old friends! 
They hover round me still in evening shades; 
Surely they shall return whon eunlig: 

And life on God depends. i 


B. T.—Pare and quarter eight apples, cook same as 
for sauce; sweeten and flavour with nutmeg; cover 
with batter and bake in hot oven, Batter: One cup 


paamiceds woe ye left property behind him, the widow, | 


the would be: If eo. far as the | Unaced oil 
Weis betes cosean wonta aah ae fell short an 
equitable distribution be made. 


a 


| beiling, or it may be kept on hand to bake fa pastry. It 









































i 
May, ae Sood po ish for ‘mahogany is made with 13 go 
Pepolte holic shellac varnish, two parte of a 
the latter ‘eed one pact the former. Before being used ; ‘ 
ee eee well shaken. met aN 
th a plece of woollen reg and po 


Pag a 
the furniture wi 


Conrrany Many.—Have a tea-kettle balf full of water, At 
so that. ae © Bee the steam will come out of the 
spout ; aet it on 6 fire and when the steam comes out 
hold the ‘* teaned* or flattened portions of the plush 
well in the rush of the steam, but not close to the apout, b 
where the steam would be too hot and injurious ; if done i 
carefully it will ratse the pile and remove the shiny 
appearauice complained of. 

pn gold is generally considered the 
meat prectous of all metala, there are no fewer than six- 
teen others which far exceeds it in value. An ounce of 
pe ener commands a price «f £155, and could only be 

Chased by thirty-seven ouuces ¢«f pure gold. Pr 
Zireontum ts valued at £100 an ounce, hthium at £93, : 
and calcium at £62, Descending the seale of metals, 3 
Med find that iridium, which occupies the last place on ay 

the list, is worth three-fifths times as much as xald ; a 
palladium four and a half times as munch, and barium, 
— is fourteenth on the List, nearly’ six times as 
much. 

Viore?r.—Take nice fresh peas and shell them and 
wash the reseed Es put the shells into the soup pot . xt 
whioh either a roast beef bone or any bone is botiing, ie 


failing that « spoonful of drip or butter; aya edt 
lettuce, a slice of bread, a sprig mint, and a tittle vee 


cho} parsley, add also one quarter teaspoonful of i 
ig soda ; Tet it all boll for at east an bour; rub it ih 
paar h & colander ; put it back In the pot with a 
sad taka fell df greed eens let them boil til] tender ; 


poverty oot ox serve. The pint of poas may be boiled ae 


separately and put into the tureen. The should i 
not be too thick. If peas arepleuty some may be boiled ee 
with the shells. by 


Nesprawoman.—There is ressom to belleve that 
needles were known to. the ancient Romans, and by 
them used from a very early date. The Hebrew, 
Chinese, and Hindoo records furnieh abundant ; 

evidences that they also were familiar with this useful a 
cement, It fw not rernarkable that none have been ’ 
discovered, as the quality of steel of which they are 7p 
made will not resiat the corroding Influence of the 
wmrorphers. The Moors tanght the Spaniards how to 
make needles, and to Spain Logland owes her know- 
ledge of this important bit of handicraft. For many 
years, however, the manufacture of needles in England 
was in the hands of foreigners, who guarded the secrete 
of their trade with the most jealous care. It was not 
until the year 1650 that this oe became of any 
great commercial importance in England, 


American Reapern=LIine a deep tin ple-plate with 
tts Sheet peatey ped can prepare, Fill the pastry with 
uncooked rice and bake it iu the oven. When the paste 
is done remove the rice ; it can be ed and used for 





simply serves to prevent the form of pastry from rising and 
getting out of shape as it would ff not filled, As soon ‘ 
as the crust is baked dredge a little sugar over it and rai 
fl) it with perfectly ripe, luscious strawberries well re 
sweetened, Heap sweetened and whi creamy Pk 
thickly over it. It may also be covered with a meringue 





milk, one-third cup sugar, one egy, butter siza of egy 


hes 9 teaapoontuls & powder, flour to make @ stiff | lemon 
tter ; plain sauce. 
pe oi your leeks were sown In well-wrought ee 


Woil with a good under surface of rotted manure they | 
should not shoot; if you have dibbled them yon srs 
to clip the fips and shorten the roots before dr 
heery bore the dibble holes ; perhaps your acil is sh 


a i 

Barros,~-This country fs governed by whet aro called | 

the extates—the x dhe ge nag the Lords, and Commons ; 

all oh amy of Parliament must have sanction of ali three 
they become 

ire (er dl sanction 


law, and the refusal of any one to 
neen is not alone in possessing this prerogative. 


the passing of the Act; the 

just means pretending; it 

sgn foo conduc of he nti individual in prison, or the 

army perhaps, who pretends to be seriously tl] in order 

that he may be kab ert nospecial form of ailment 

is assumed by all; each dodger takes up the line he 
thinks he can best succeed in. 











Lortin —You should cary «ee of chamois leather 
polish once an honr. 


alwa; —— Psy 
¥ou tb Satara aye | 








Jox.—Per! it would be beat to ik again to the 
Goan pene’ mec thy wages tbe Bap iy ni = Vol. ea Reseda ad in 
head ee stating the terms on you came | cloth, 4s. a ; : 
to them, y may take offence at ear ealtenes, Kr 
but if you obhoct to ager gery on the salary you{ ax INDEX to Vou. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 4 
mention you must take this One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. i 


.*, We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 


made of the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth, a igs 
four teaspoontuls of sugar aud the juice of half a smal! ‘igh ae 
the berries carefully over with the Ne: 
ee a which is a non-conductor of heat, and isolate iy 
Sane plats, , holding the pie from the oven bottom by : 
it on a thick pine and bake the meringue 
in 38 way in a moderately hot oven for twenty j 
the work a isolation has beea properly 
| done the berries will not he heated, but the meringue e 
' will have risen and will be well done and only a delicate ; 
brown. Remove the pie to a cold plate and let it id 
2 






















become foe cold before serving. It te, of course, too late 
in the year for fresh strawberries. 








Tax Lowpon Reaper can he sent to any part of the i 
world, post-free Throe-halfpence bmn or Quarterly, of 
One Shilling and Fightpence. The Sita Ly — —e iff 
for ey Monthly im including is Phe 

ht Shillings and Eightpence, pos : : jas 


ae 
Aw Back Nowsres, Parts and Vorvmes are in Bev. 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, hat 





ta, Lerrers TO Be ADDRESSED To THE Eprtor 
Eh ves Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
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A LEAF OUT OF MY. BOOK. 


Now I (who write these lines) am going to 
give you (who read them) a leaf out of my 
book. And I want you to remember what I 
tell you, for I can’t keep on repeating it every 
day or two. 

1 am a man of about fifty-six years. I 


inherited a good constitution, and for the latter | 


half of my life, thus far, have taken common- 
sense care of it. Yet I never coddle myself. 
1 am not cranky on heat, cold, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, or anything. 
of weather, and the more it storms the better 
i like it. I have many times been exposed to 
contagious and infectious diseases—from typhus 
fever and consumption to influenza and pneu- 
monia. Yet I have never “caught” any of 
them, and—mark me now !—J/ never “ take cold.” 
faven't had a cold in twenty-five years. How 
do you explain that? Wait a minute, and [7 
explain it myself. 

But first read this, and learn a lesson from 
it. And be particular to notice and compare 
the dates. It is a woman's letter. I wish she 
had said more, but it is enough to throw light 
on the point | want to bring out. 

“In Movember, 1867,” she says, “I took a 
violent cold which brought me into a low, weak 
way. I felt tired, heavy, and weary, having no 
energy or ambition. I had a bad taste in the 
mouth, my tongue being thickly coated. I had 
no relish for food, and after everything I ate I 
had weight and pain at the chest, and also tight- 
ness around the chest and sides. There was 
a gnawing pain at the pit of the stomach, and 
I was constantly belching up wind. 

“After a time my skin became sallow, and 
the whites of the eyes tinged of a yellow colour. 
I was much troubled with giddiness and sick 
headache, and often vomited a green bitter fluid 
At night I was very restless, and my sleep was 
disturbed with horrid dreams, so that I fre- 
quently awoke in great fright and excitement. 
I felt more weak and tired in the morning than 
when I went to bed. 

“As time went on I got extremely weak, 
being barely able to go about the house. Year 


I am out in all sorts | 


| 








| 
| 


| keep the body clear and regular. 


after year I continued in this miserable state— 
sometimes better, sometimes worse, but never 
well. From time to time I was under the 
doctors’ treatment, but their medicines did me 
little good. In ¥wme, 1892, Mrs. Coe, a neigh- 
bour oy mine, urged me to take Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and I got a bottle from Mr. W. 
Cole, the chemist in High Street, West Cowes. 
After taking that one bottle I felt much better, 
having less pain, and finding my food agree 
with me. I continued taking the Syrup, and 
gradually gained strength until J was adle to 
walk a distance of five miles. By taking an 
occasional dose I have since kept in good health. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Emily -Hutchings, Florence 
Cottage, Gurnard, Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
December 12th, 1894.” 

Now cipher!—1867 from 1892 leaves 25. 
Twenty-five years’ continual illness—finally 
cured in a few weeks by Mother Seigel’s Cura- 
tive Syrup! Here is a fact to make you ask, 
How?. Why? Wait another minute. 

I have told you that I never take cold. Why 
not? Because I keep my conscience clear, my 
feet warm, my head cool, and my_ bowels 
open—the old-fashioned precautions which make 
me ahealthy man. Mrs. Hutchings will pardon 
me. She did not fall ill because she took cold. 
No; it was the other way about. She took 
cold because she was already ill, with the seeds 
and obscure causes of indigestion and dyspepsia. 
Her vitality, her resisting power, was lower 
than she imagined. 7en, and for that reason, 
she took the cold which developed the disease 
and all that followed. Had she taken a course 
of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup in October, 
1867, she never would have caught that cold 
in November. Happily the Syrup was able 
to cure what it could more easily have pre- 
vented. But she hadn’t heard: of it then—we 
mustn’t forget that. 

Remember, keep yourself healthy. Use 
Seigel’s Syrup to ward off disease.” “Have it 
on the shelf. Take a dose now and then to 
Be wise and 
fear nothing. 
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Che Golden Cime, 


—_i0Ii— 


Wuen is the golden time? you ask,— 
The golden time for love, 

The time when earth is green beneath, 
And skies are bine above ; 

The time for sturdy health and strength, 
The time for happy play. 

When is the golden hour? you ask ; 
I answer you, “ y.” 


To-day, that from the Maker's hand 
Slips on the great world-sea, 
As —_ as ever ship that launched 
'o 


y. 
To-day, that wafts to you and me 
A breath of Eden's prime, 
That greete us, glad and large and free— 
It is our golden time. 


For Yesterday hath veiled her face, 
And gone ss far away 

As sands that swept the pyramids 
In Egypt's ancient day. 

No man shail look on Yesterday, 
Or tryst with her again ; 

Forever gone her toils, her prayers, 
Her conflicts and her pain. 


To-morrow is not ours to hold, 
May never como to bless 

Or blight our lives with wéal or ill, 

With gladness or distress. 

No man shall clasp To-morrow’s hand, 
Nor catch her on the way ; 

For, when we reach To-morrow’s land, 
She'll be, by then, To-day, 


You ask me for the golden time. 
{ bid you “seize the hour,” 
And fill it full of earnest work, 
While yet you have the power. 
To-day, the golden time for joy, 
Beneath the household eaves ; 
To-day, the royal time for work, 
For “ bringing in the sheaves." 


To-day, the golden time for pence, 
For righting olden feuds ; 
For sending forth from every heart, 
Whatever sin intrudes. 
To-day, the time to consecrate 
Your life to God above ; 
vine the time to banish hate, 
The golden time of love, 
M. E. 8. 








“ 
Che Three Graces. 


Se eT . 


CHAPTER I. 


“QO the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore; 

A woman’s mercy is very little, 

But a man’s mercy is more.” 


_ Tur quaint words of the old ballad telling of woman’s treachery rang out 
in the rich full tones of a wonderful contralto voice, such a voice as one hears 
but once in a lifetime ; its deep fall sweetness flooded the old farm parlour 
and floated out on the still summer air, The singer was a beautiful girl- 
woman, simply dressed in some soft-tinted material that clung to tho lines 
of her superb figure as the mists of morning hang about the earth, 

So intent was she upon her music that she did not notice the wi 
comments of her two sisters upon its merits. Ruth Grace touched the grand 
piano with a masterly hand; through all the accompaniment the chords told 
back to the key-note. 

Whea the song was ended she sat in silence, but in her mind singing it 
over afresh, till her younger sister Lavinia said, heartily, — 











—— = 


“ Leave the composition as it is, Rue ; it is perfect.” 

Buth smiled, and looked. at her elder sister, Diana, for her opinion. Di 
was holding ber head on one side to see the effect of a dead leaf foreground 
in an artistic little Arcadian scene she had been sketching. Sho said in her 
shrewd common-sense tones,—— 

** Strike out a few of the verses where the music is monotonous, and end 
with a crash as though your feelings were too much for you ; then your song 
will be sung and listened to, for the melody is no mean composition for an 
awateur. Liv always praises everything, you know, to avcid argument.” 

Ruth nodded as she accepted part of her sister’s advice and shortened the 
song, then closed the piano, with a sigh, saying, — 

‘*Somehow my execution always falls short of my conceptions and dis- 


| gppoints me.” 


“Tf one was always satisfied with one’s work there would be little hope of 
improvement,” said Di, in her hopeful, exhilarating voice, as she laid 
painting materials tidily aside, and urged Liv to close her book. 

“ "Tis getting dusk, girls ; and there is the tea to get ready. Father said 
they would be home at eight, and mother is sure to be tired; ‘tis so hot, 
and she goes out eo rarely, I wonder what Aunt Beoky islike? Father says 
she is a queer customer.” 

‘* Mother says she is very rich,” said Liv, with a yawn, as she rose and 
marked the page in the novel she was reading. 

*€ And if she is so rich, perhaps, she may help the dad out of bis diffi- 
culties. She is his brother's widow, and childless ; she can’t know what to 
do with all her income.” 

Ruth laid her hand on her sister's shoulder, gravely, saying, ‘‘ Do you 
think it is nice, dear, to discuss the advantage our aunt's visit may bring 
us? Don’t you see that being our guest puts it out of father’s power to 
borrow of her?” 

**Tean’t say Ido. I say, lot hor see our situation and remedy it, if she 
feels so disposed.” 

As the three sisters stood together in the gloaming, their fresh faces 
turned towards the waning light, they made a splendid picture; all tali 
young goddesses, straight as poplars, with a bright look of perfect health 
about them-—~three cherries on one stalk, each a beauty. 

Diana, the eldest, was about one-and-twenty, with glorious dark eyes and 
hair, warm-tinted skin, handsome features, and an open honest look such as 
one sees too rarely in a man, and scarcely ever in a woman. 

Lavinia, the youngest, a girl of seventeen, was a perfect Hebe, with lan- 
guishing eyes of rare china blue ; her fleecy hair was of the delicate tint of 
ripe corn, her skin like the bloom of a peach ; her lips had that “ slumberous 
pout” one of our poets thought so lovely. ’ r 

The other sister, Ruth, was in the dawning of perfect womanhood, neither 
dark nor fair, yet possessing the beauty of both. Her soft brown. hair 
waved away ffm a brpad brow that told of intellect of no mean order; 
her eyes were of that dusky purple tint one sees in the petals of a paney, 


| Clear and still; as though they had been. notched out of heaven. one frosty 


winter night when the blue of the sky surpasses every earthly tint. Her 
features were less faultless than her sisters, but this gave greater anima- 
tion to her looks; her lips, dimpled at the corners when she smiled, looked 
tenderly sensitive in repose. She had less vivid tints than her sisters, but 
the softer bloom became her womanly gracious looka better than the 
brighter blossoming. She had small nervous hands, the black brows and 
lashes of a Spaniard, and the imperious grace of a queen. 

Farmer Grace was wont to boast that no such sight as his three 
Graces could be shown on the country side; and hie wife, the cultivated 
daughter of a poor clergyman, had trained them with a perfect culture 
unknown to our town belles. Mace to work from childhood, their limbs were 
well developed. ‘* Always be busy, and you will always be at your best,” 
was one of the good mother’s maxims. Sho taught them early to take a 
pride in their looks, a pride that was not vanity, but a proper respect for 
themselves, and the dower of gracious looks Heaven bad given them. 

** Always be neat, always be dressed as if going to a feast,” the mother 
would say; ‘‘ for who so worthy the respect of pleasant, decent looks as your 
father, my good John?” * 

The family had been slipping into poverty for years past, times had been 
hard for farmers; failure of crops waa becoming quite a looked-for mis- 
fortune, and, careful as their housekeeping was, poverty began to leave its 
defacing footmarks on the old homestead.. Carpets and curtains faded and 
fell out of use ; the girls’ dresses were no longer changed with the seasons ; 
yet somehow in their faded, much worn articles of attire, these healthy 
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young goddesses managed to look neat and nice. Fresh flowers, clean lace 
and linen were their ornaments, which the; used to advantage. 

Poverty had not yet pinched them cruelly, for they had the necessities of 
life and their well-loved home, were still together, and when the daily dutics 
were ended could follow their studies and pastimes in peace.’ They were a 
musical family, and that means a great amount of brightness in a honse- 
hold. ‘The farmer forgot his worries while joining in his daughters’ song ; 
the mother’s anxious heart was uplifted with pride and hope when she 
listened to songs of Ruth’s composing, for Ruth was by all consent the 
genius of the family. t 

Fairlight Grange Farm, or the Grange Farm as it was commonly called, 
stood on the borders of Salisbury Plain, a place difficult te get at from all 
parts. In its prosperous days it had been quite a show place, because of the 
picturesque building of the old house of Gothic structure, overgrown with 
ivy, with rose and honeysuckle. 

Among such surroundings these simple, honest English girls were con- 
tented and happy, yet sometimes to them all came the longing to see the 
world beyond, the wish for a wider scope, a fuller existence ; and to alj of 
them the change was coming soon that shonid Jaunch them out from their 
safe harbour into the wide ocean of life. They did not feel the coming 
change ; Di was too full of work, Rue of dreaming ; but Liv felt her repose 
stirred by a certain restiessness ; only she, the youngest, yet most worldly 
wise, felt the change this rich aunt’s visit might foretell. 

Tho sound of wheels disturbed the sisters, and ‘making their Way ‘to the 
front of the house, stood together in the porch, 

An old-fashioned chaise, drawn by a fat grey mare, drove up, and Farmer 
Grace, a picture of an honest robust yeoman, sprang out, and extended his 
sinewy brown band to a little old lady, whose pale pinched face and bright 
dark eyes showed through a large veil of lace; keen, true eyes they were, 
that seemed to look into one’s inner life. Her hair was bobbing upon her 
high forehead in little frosty curls ; her wide humorous mouth was relaxed 
into a smile of surprise at the sight of the three girls, who decided among 
themselves that they liked the look of her, although she was dressed in a 
curious bygone fashion, that looked less strange to their primitive taste 
than to girls bred in sities. : 

Old Mrs, David Grace wore side-laced boots, a double skirt, and a quaint 
gipsy cloak, while her head was adorned by a quakerish cottage bonnet. She 
nodded good-naturedly, as her brother-in-law said, with some pride,— 

‘** Allow me to introduce my three Graces, Di, the eldest, is the darkest; 
Rue, the next, is the clever one; Liv, the fairy, is the youngest and the 
sauciest, aren’t you, pet ?” 

The Graces were not given to kissing, so they shook hands with the old 
lady heartily, simply saying, “‘ They were glad to see her.” 

Divested of her bonnet and cloak, Mrs. David Grace looked more quaint 
than ever. She was not more than sixty, but sickness had jaged her greatly ; 
she was painfally thin, and wore her clothes clinging tightly about her, 
except her skirts, which were fluted out like a flower- pot. 

She eyed the girls approvingly as they went about their usual occupations, 
leaving their mother leisure to rest and entertain her visitur with such news 
as their stagnant life afforded. 

Mrs. David’s curt, quick speech cut in now and again with some sharp 
concise remark that made Lavinia look upon her with interest, for that 
inquiring young lady liked anything new, and her aunt was an experience to 
her. “ 

She stayed with them some time and got fond of their simple home life, 
dreading the time waen she should return to the lonely splendour of her 
home in London, and lose all the ffeshnoss and cheerfulness of her nieces’ 
society. 

After the first week the girls had accepted her as a hard fact, not to be 
got rid of or be allowed to become burdensome ; they went their. way, she 
hers, and so saw but little of each other 

They noticed, though, that she seemed to think a great deal of their 
father, perhaps because of his likeness to her lost David ; and she appeared 
to be greatly interested in Ruth’s love of music and talent for composing. 
She scolded Liv sometimes, and thea there would be a brisk passage-of-arms 
between them that seemed to entertain the old lady vastly. 

Mrs. Grace had taken to her sister-in-law greatly when she found that, 
with all her oddities, she was a lady, and a true-hearted woman. 

Just when the summer heat was at its height sho surprised them all by 
saying one morning, —- 

‘7 shall start for the Norfolk coast in two days’ time, Mrs. Grace, I 
hear the gitls bave never seen the sea; I think they deserve a holiday, so if 
you can spare them let them come with me. I promise they shall enjoy the 
change ; and, really, [ think Rae looks as though she needed it.” 

Three pairs of bright entreating eyes turned to the good mother, who 
flushed and paled under their fire, and said,—- 

‘* It is very good of you to wish to take them, and I wish they could go, 
but I fear it is not possible just now.” 

Here Mrs. Grace glanced nervously at her husband, who, with his usual 
open honest way, at once said,— . 

«The fact is, Mrs. David, we can’t afford to get theit rig-out, Another 
year, perhaps, things may be different ; then, if you'd give them a holiday, 
{ should be greatly indebted to you.” 

Di cut some fresh bread-and-butter, and nodded cheerfully to her dad, as 
though she agreed with him. ‘The flush that had flown to Rue’s face at 
mention of a chance of hearing the distant music of the sea faded out. Liv 


said eagerly, ‘lt aant will not be ashamed of our shabby clothes, let us go | 


as best we can ; it would be so splendid.” 

** Of course, if you would consent to spare them,” said Mrs. David, ‘I 
should expect to provide for the extra expense of a few fresh dresses—a 
trifling difficulty that it would make me happy to remove,” 


gh “ae pride flashed up in the five faces a6 once ; then Mrs, Grace 
Sard, \ Fond ’. é 
“If you would kindly consider it a loan, Rebeooa, I fancy their father 
might arcept.the conditiov. Is it not so, dear?” a 
“Cortainly itis,” : 
** Well, then,” said Mrs. David, *‘thnt’s settled, We will drive’ into 
Salisbury to-day, and geb'what we want. Hurry over your morning tasks, 
girls, and let’s be off soon, before the sun géts unbearable,” sa 





OHAPTER IL ne 


In Salisbury Mrs. David bought each of. the girls a couple of dresses—one 
of dark serge, and the other of some thin summer material—to provide 
against change in the weather, ‘hen she got them three handsome mantles, 
and hats, a couple of pairs of boots each, some gloves, and huge white 
sunshades, The girls shuddered to think of the sum she had expénded ; 
bat were set. at ease when the old. lady said their father’s loan would 
amount to five pounds only, and pretended that was about what she had 
spent. 

Pat the appointed time they started on their tedious journey, slept a night 
at an hotel in town, and then, at the earnest entreaty of the girls, started 
from London Bridge to go by boat to Yarmouth, where, Mrs, David informed 
them, she always hired a little place for the summer months—a house facing 
the sea—which was let to her furnished by an old woman, 

“She is rather fidgetty, girls, not used to young people ; so mind you do 
not damage anything about the place. She is what she calls ‘very parti- 
cular about her things,’ and does not like to see them ill-nsed.” 

Mrs. David enjoyed the girls’ delight at every fresh sight, and enjoyed, 
too, the admiration of people’s looks at sight of three such fresh and glorious 
specimens of womanbood. 

They arrived at Yarmouth at the first fail of the evening, and drove along 
the Drive till they came opposite the Britannia Pier, and stopped before a 
pretty little house with a lawn in front—-a house covered with some creeping 
plant that was bright with bunches of splendid violet blossoms. 

The first morning the girls bathed, and came out of the sea with their 
hair floating below their waists in wonderful ripples. Mrs, David before 
starting out had given them these orders :—‘‘They were to be allowed to go 
- out alone in the evening, but were to keep together and be home before ten. 
They were not, on any account, to allow a stranger to speak to them, and 
they were each to keep in their pockets two sovereigns which she gave them 
—not to spend, but to make them feel independent. They were to speak at 
once if there was anything they wanted to eat, drink, or wear, and to tell 
her whenever they fancied to go anywhere.” ‘ 

The girls agreed to all she proposed, and the first request came from Livy, 
who said,— 

“Oh! I should like to go for a sail; the sea looks s0 lovely, and the 
distant sails look ike white wings in the bleaching light of the sun.” 

She flashed up painfully directly the longing bad left her lips, for the 
sisters had agreed never to wish aloud to go anywhere unleas Mrs, David had 
first suggested it. The sisters’ eyes spoke their reproach so plainly that their 
aunt said, looking sharply from one to the other, — 

‘*Come, now, always be honest and open, and let me know how to make 
you enjoy yourselves. Remember this is to be your holiday, and I want it 
to be a happy one. Why do you look such dreadfal things at Livy because 
she expressed a wish fora sail? Let us go, by all means, it is just the 
morning for it ; we shall only be out a couple of hours, and have plenty of 
time to get home for luncheon. Come girls.” 

The old lady mounted the ladder briskly, and was quickly followed by the 
girls, Then three handsome young giants in serge suits followed, with cigars 
in their mouths and papers in their hands, After their first surprised stare 
at the lovely young faces and the quaint old one, they threw away their 











cigars, and buried their faces behind their papers. 

One, a Saxon-faced fellow, with clear grey eyes and a-jolly brown face, 
kept peeping above his paper at Ruth, who sat opposite him, her eyes 
shining with pleasure, her pretty lips apart, and all her damp hair, blowing 
aegut her like newly cast-up sea-weed. Another, an older man, with a 
pleasant plain face, and a look of power about him, seemed attracted by 
Diana’s gipsy beauty and clear bright voice; while a third, a handsome lad 
of twenty, with a dark high-bred face, feasted his eyes on Livy’s fairness 
with unabashed delight. 

Mrs David stirred in her seat uneasily ; she could see these men were 
gentlemen, and felt annoyed that they took such unmistakable interest in 
her nieces, who, however, were too muzh interested in the sea and the sights 
on shore—too eager to be off to notice the admiration that so vexed their 
aunt, who, like a sensible woman, decided that no man could keep. his eyes 
off such fairness as she saw in the girls’ faces and so forgave them. 

It was a wonderful morning ; the little ship went ‘‘curteeying o’er the 
billows” like a bird upon a wind cloud, The breeze blew freshly in their 
faces as though the very air of: Heaven had a salute for them. 

Ruth’s eyes grew misty with a strange new feeling that seemed to be a 
painful pleasure.’ She felt life held such new wonders for ber that she 


i almost feared it; smiles and tears got mixed with her while looking from 


sea to sky, and realizing the vastness of creation. The grey-eyed giant 
watched her moved looks, and thought, — 

* Ab | here is a woman with a soul, the greatness of which perplexes her. 
Oh ! what a lovable look she has—so sweet, so true, so fresh, I will get to 


know her, it looks worth while. I wonder who the quaint old party is who- 


has her in charge? A lady, I can see, but onconventional, or she would 
not have brought these girls to this Bohemian place. By Jove! Rodney is 
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struck with the gipsy, and Cecil with the larky-looking lass! Ob, we are 
tn tar a tsigles of love otocien, This ie promising,” : 
During the sail these gentlemen found it easy to strike up an acquaintance 
with Mrs. David, who, being an old traveller, had not the English horror of 
speaking to strangers; and what was more, she knew how to make them 
understand that the or ager ended at parting ; so when the gentleman 
them out of the boat she nodded and smiled, sending the girls 


on before her. 

“So far shalt thou Sg no farther, my fine fellows,”’ said the stout man 
with i jolly clever face, his eyes sparkling with amusement at his friend’s 
or pu "a 

* Come, Modney, you were as much struck ‘with the dark one as Cecil 
with the And 

** And you, Athole; were dead nuts on the brownie. Real beauties, all of 
them. I wonder where they are staying? The girls have a country accent, 
bat the old’ Iady—though she does cut such a queer figure—is evidently 
accustomed to society ; a cool hand, too, by Jove!” 

“J fancy I know who she is,” said Rodney Iucon; ‘‘I have mot -her 
somewhere. She is the only daughter of the late Judge Buchan, was a great 
heiress, and married a young lawyer who was killed hunting. The man 
married, her for her money, there is little doubt, but he had the grace to be 
good to her, and I have heard they lived happily, His name was David 
Grace of the Inner Temple. I should imagine these girls belong to his 

ie,” 

As he finished speaking he lighted a fresh cigar and sat: down on the sands, 
Cecil Caithness followed suit, saying, — 

‘*T believe you know everybody and everything, Rodney; I never saw 
such a chap to hunt up evidence. If you knew the old lady’s husband you 
had better invent some pretty romance about a past friendship and get up 
au acquaintance for us. Those girls are worth following up; ‘tis deuced 
dull, and they are the first fetching girls we have seen here.” 

Athole listened in silence, his eyes following the flight of a bird that soared 
singing seaward. Somehow he did not like the girls discnssed so carelessly ; 
they looked as though they had not been accustomed to such open admira- 
tion as their attention to them that morning had expressed. 

Cecil pushed him with his foot, saying, — 

**See how goody one gets when one is engaged. Athole bas not expressed 
an opinion on the beauties,” P 

Athole turned quickly, saying, cartly,— 

**T don’t care to hear modest women discussed.in a public place ; I have 
womankind of my own, perbaps that’s thereason. Besides, you fellows have 
spoken 80 loudly that you have set half-a-dozen men gaping after the girls 
already. Come, we ordered lunch at two, and we must go in for a heavy 
read this afternoon ; we are getting behind with our work. I waut to pass, 
and I certainly shall not, unless [ make good use of this ‘long’” 

“Tm with you there, Athole, for I must pull off the ‘big go’ with 
honours, or [ shall have no chance with my uncle, who has promised m eq 
preferment, Cecil, I suppose, is careless. about it ; that’s the benefit or 
‘ contrariwise’ of being a gold tuft.” ’ 

Cecil lifted his handsome brows, and said shortly, — 

“Tt does not follow that one should not make use of bis brain power 
because it has pleased fortune to place him above the necessity of working 
for his liviag. I am with you, too, about the reading. Suppose we paddle 
off to our diggings.” 

They rose and leisurely strolled towards the Star Hotel, where they 
entered the artistically antique Nelson room, and were soon discussing merrily 
a dainty repast. Presently Athole surprised them by looking up from tho 
paper he was glancing over, and saying,— 

“Rodney, you were right; our acquaintances of this morning are 
evidently the people you were speaking about. See here, in the visitors’ 
list, is the announcement of the arrival of Mrs. David Grace, of Regent's 
Park, with the three Misses Grace, her nieces. They are staying at 
Jasmine Lodge 3 that must be that pretty place near the Britannia Pier,’ 

* + Py 
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Meanwhile, at Jasmine Lodge the girls, in their own sitting-room wore 
discussing the events of the morning with equal interest. Only Liv looked 
glum ; she had stumbled and broken one of the ribs of her pretty white san- 
shade ; and in opening it to show her sisters she had the misfortune to 
knock over a gilt timepiece, and break the glass shade and one of the glass 
ornaments, 

The girls looked from one to another mute with dismay—Liv positively 
turned pale, No one had heard the crash, so they were left alone to settle 
how to repair the damage. They had no money; what little their father 
could spare had already been expended on trifies for the toilet. True, there 
were their aunt’s two sovereigns, but they-felt they must be sacred. 

Diana, as usual, took the management of the matter, ran down and told 
the landlady, showed her the extent of the damage, expressed regret, and 
promised it should be repaired at once. Then she went into the town, left 
the clock to be put right, and was told the expense would be ten shillings, 
She hot and worried ; it seemed such a lot of money ; how were 
they to get it without applying to their aunt, who had already conferred 
too many favours upon them? The only thing to be dome, she decided, was 
io write home for the money. . 

The girls looked blue at this, and Rath said,— 

“I am sorry we must worry dear mother, Ten shillings now is as much 
to them as ten pounds at any other time ; and it was so good of them to 
spare us, They must be at extra expense, too, to put people in our places. 
Oh! I'd rather go singing in the strects, than send home. 
nena ay immediately brightened up, clapped her hands, and danced 

? “Tare 
"Now I rary aril can do, girls, To-night we'll put on our waterproof 





cloaks, mushroom hats and thick veils, and go out singing. A woman Jast 
night murdered ‘ Annie Laurie’ ottside the ‘Star,’ and got paid hand- 
somely, No one would know us, and we can sing.” 

Her sisters were aghast at the proposition; it upset all their ideas of 
propriety ; but she went on coaxing and reminded them how often they had 
sung for charity ; and how, one snowy Christmas, they had gone with a party 
through Salisbury singing carols and got a pot of money to get the school- 
children a Christmas tree. 

Half-consenting, but far from convinced, they started for a drive, and got 
home about five. Then they read and sang to their aunt till eight, when 
she dismissed them. 

The girls said good-night, and went to their own ftom. Livy at once 
said she was getting herself up as a street minstrel ; and if they would not 
go with her she decided to go alone, as she had done the damage and must 
pay the penalty. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone like stars ; slic 
had twisted all her wealth of fiaxen hair under ber old-fashioned hat, tied 
on & gossamer veil, and shrouded her pretty figure in an ugly grey cloak. 
So complete was the change in her that her sisters decided mo one could 
recognize her ; and, not liking her to go alone, and feeling just in the mood 
for the fun, they followed her lead—with fear and trembling ’tis trae— 
but she was satisfied. 

When they went out they found a slow, soft rain falling. Jt was a dark 
night, too, and everything seemed to help their concealment. They hurried 
along the Parade, keeping close together till they reached the Hall Quay, 
where at the south-east corner, stands the Star Hotel, which was brilliantly 
lighted in every part, and the balcony leading from the Nelson room was 
crowded with smokers ; many loungers, too, stood about the entrance. 

‘© Now is our time,” said Livy, excitedly. 

They came to a standstill jast out of the light where the shadows hid 
them, and were silent fora moment. Then of her own free will Livy broke 
into song—her high clear notes cutting the air sharply like a peal of bella— 
singing ‘ Robin Adair.” 

There was a movement among the crowd on the balcony ; three men bent 
over and clapped delightedly. It was a real treat to hear such sweet voices 
singing with such rare training and true taste. A crowd began to collect, 
and movey ponred upon them from all sides. Then Ruth took her courage 
in both hands and sang a new song her aunt had given her, ‘‘ Down 
the long avenue.” Her deep musical notes were heard with amazement ; 
the crowd thickened, money still came in unasked. 

Then Di felt it was her turn, so took heart and sang out cherrily in her 
merriest manner, ‘The miller and the maid.” It was taking melody and 
was received with delight. 

Three stalwart young giants elbowed their way to the fore, and asked for 
a trio; the girl’s complied, singing their father’s favourite, ‘‘ The meeting of 
the ships.” 

There was now a dense crowd; the girls’ pockets were loaded, and they 
felt it was time to get home ; but how were they to dodge the crowd, and 
reach home safely and unmolested ? ‘ 


eee 


~ CHAPTER III. 


Tur crowd, hoping they would sing again, follawed the three Graces ap 
closely. The girls became panic-stricken; a clock chimed out the hour of 
ten, it was time they were home; but how dared they venture near their 
aunt’s place with this clamouring crowd at their heels? Diana stood still a 
moment to decide what best to do, then said,— 

‘* Let us go as fast as we can till we come to a street that leads into King- 
street, then we can lose these folks by slipping into one of the Rows ; they 
will think we live there, and Jeave us.” , 

‘* fead on,” said Ruth, brightly, ‘‘if we get murdered for our money we 
can’t help it; only pray look out for a paved row that is lighted. I should 
be frightened to venture down one of the dark ones-~they have such a bad 
name.” 

They hastened on up the road, their followers lessening, until the fore- 
most among them were three tall relentless fellows bent on getting some fun 
out of the singers, who went on through the driving rain at a fine pace into 
King-street. 

They did not stop to choose, but plunged into one of the narrow cobble- 
stone paved passages where the houses frowned upon each other like a too- 
closely packed audience, They paused a moment to take breath, when by the 
light of a single lamp hung from a high doorway they saw three dark forms 
approaching through the murk and blackness of the night, and trembled as 
they drew together to allow their pursuers to pass. 

These bonnie country girls did not. lack physical courage ; they were too 
well accustomed to the long dark lanes of their native Wiltshire, and had 
once been lost together on Selisbury Plain, and survived to tell the tale. 
Now they stood back to back, and determined. to make a stand for it, as 
they would have done had this been a country road with tramps approaching. 
They know they all had strength and courage, and they wore so near the 
bustle of the town they thought they had no cause for fear. 

The dark forms, gigantic in the shadows, came on; close to them they 
paused, and one said, ‘ Why so fast, pretty birds? This is a dark nest to 
seek. alone.” : : 

Di faced the speaker firmly, her bigh strung voice answering fiercely with 
the exultant pride of a young huntress, ‘“‘ We are close home, my men, and 
see no cause for fear. What~do you want of us? Don’t come closer, my 
umbrella hits hard! If it’s a matter of ‘money or your, life,’ say so; we 
are not going to faint,” 5 ; ‘ 

A merry laugh answered her, and Ruth, ber voice shaken with passion 
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raid, “Is it manly, think you, to worry women like this? Go your way as ‘ The three fair faces flash up hotly, and a swift denial sprang to their 
we go ours,” ips. 


She tried to brush by as she spoke, when one of the men who had stood 
back in the shadow said sharply, ‘‘ You may go when you have paid toll.” 

A huge pair of arms were put out barring her passage, and two eyes, trae 
and bright as steel, tried to look through the sheltering veil and see her 
face. Ruth sbrank back trembling to Di's side, and Liv, feeling she had 
got them into this dilemma, said entreatingly,— 

‘¢ Pray let us go in peace if you are gentlemen; you can see what a horror 
you have brought upon us ; if you are not, and it’s money you want, take it 
and go.” R 

The entreaty in her voice told. Their persecutors stood aside. ‘* Come, 
let them off, now,” said one, ‘‘ we've carried this joke far enough, It’s 
bad form to frighten women, “whoever they are.” 

They drew back, and the girls flew on and were quickly lost in the dark- 
ness, Then the three men looked into each other's faces in the lamplight, 
and Rodney eaid with a deep breath, ‘‘ By Jove! our three Graces. I knew 
their voices the moment they spoke. Well, this is a queer start, what does 
it mean?” 

‘* Heaven knows!” said Athole, moodily ; ‘I can’t make it out at all.” 

‘Nor I,” said Cecil ; ** but let us judge them leniently, It may be only 
a girlish frolic, but it is in bad taste nevertheless ; and 1 wish we had not 
found them out.” 

The girls fled on in breathiess haste, and were soon in the safe shelter of 
their own room, when Rath, to their consternation, sank on the sofa insen- 
sible, and Liv burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

Di only kept her composure ; she restored Ruth, scolded Liv, and then 
coaxed them off to bed; but they were too excited to sleep, so she sat down 
beside the bed and tried to make the best of their position by assuring them 
that the gentlemen could not have recognised them. ‘Then she counted 


their gains, and, large as they were, decided it was bought at a cruel | 
| at her words, 


cost to them. 

Ruth shuddered. She fancied those clear steel eyes had looked into ber 
very soul; they made the light of her dreams that night, She thought that 
she had paid tribute to their power with her sweet lips, and felt a strange 
new joy fintter at her heart like an imprisoned bird, and some dream-voice 
whispered that it was love. 

The girls awoke to see the sun slanting brightly through the window 
blinds, and heard their aunt's voice below speaking to the landlady. They 
harried up, dressed themselves in their fresh crisp muslin gowns, and 
hastened down to breakfast like three sister blossoms bathed in dew. 

Breakfast over, they tied on their huge white hats, and draping them- 
selves in their mantles, went out ; three as bonnie English maidens as ever 
the sun shone on. 

In the evening they went to church, where they met the three young 
gentlemen whom they had come to regard as their fates. 

Their aunt had previously secured an introduction to the young men 
through recognising an old acquaintance in the white-haired old gentleman who 
accompanied them. 

The young men insisted in escorting the girls home, and their aunt was 
coaxed into taking a long moonlight walk with them. 

The girls forgot their fear, for the good breeding of their new friends 
prevented thera from feeling sure they bad been recognised. 

During the week following, the young fellows made huge strides in Mrs. 
David's good graces, and it became the usual thing for them all to meetin 
the morning and make plans for the day; such plans, too, framed for all 
sorts of fun and real enjoyment. 

Mrs. David, though she felt a little uneasy sometimes about these inti- 
macies, decided it would be a pity to spoil the girls’ holiday, which was 
so much more jolly since the gentlemen had joined them. 

The sun was shining on the sea—‘‘shining with all its might ’’—one 
bright breezy morning when the young folks met as usual on the sands afier 
morning dip. 

They were all very merry and fall of life ; they had been listening to the 
opeu-air concert and hearing no end of ridiculous comic songs, but they 
were in a mood to be amused by anything, and se seemed to enjoy them. 

** How calm and bright the sea is,” said Ruth. 

Atbole looked into her sweet face and said, ‘‘Suppose we all go for a 
row ; we men can row. It is just the day for it, not at all rough, and I’m 
sure you ll enjoy it.” 

Everyone cagerly accepted the proposition but Mrs. David, who begged 
to be left behind to read her book in peace. 

‘Nonsense, auntic,” said Athole, ‘‘you must come too, and steer for 
us ; we can’t trust these larky girls of yours.” 

At last it was agreed that they should charter a large boat, and go with- 
out a boatman, of course. Once clear of the sands the sea was blue as 
« harebell, and reflected the golden sunshine back to the rosy sky. A long 
distance out a steamer lay at anchor, as far ds which they agreed to 
go The yvouug fellows pulled well together, lifting the old tub over the 

waves in fine style, singing in full sweet. harmony, ‘‘ The Three Fishers.” 

When they sang ‘' Hach thought of the woman who lov'd him best,” 
Athole’s eyes sought Ruth’s, and hers fell beneath the ardour of bis look, 
and somehow something seemed to sink heavy in her heart, as they came to 
the closing lines, — 

“ For men must work and woraan must weep, 


And the sooner ‘tis over the sooner to sleup, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


“Oh, let’s be jolly!” said Liv, with a queer little twitch about her 


‘osy mouth, 
** Make the girls sing for us then, ayatie,” said Cecil. 








“ Nonsense, girls,” said Mrs. David, sharply ; ‘don’t be affected. You 
all sing well, and know it; so strike up at once like good girls,” ; 

They felt. there was uo help for it. Rodney gave Cecil a savage look, 
and Athole’s eyes flashed fiercely ; he was annoyed because he saw sweet 
Ruth’s embarrassment. Diana, with a defiant look at. Cecil, at once 
started the Canadian boat song; Rodney immediately roared out in, his 
big bass, and Atbole joined in lustily, The girls ‘then took courage and 
sang on happily enough, their fresh sweet voices mingling with the summer 
breeze floated away to beat about another world. 

All at once auntie held up her hand to command silence, and said in. her 
cheeriest manner, ‘‘I am sorry to interrupt you, but my feet ate Pty 
wet, which means ‘screws’ to me, and perhaps a leak in the boat. & : 
someon¢ see’s what’s amiss,” 

Rodney knelt down and discovered a large leak in the bottom of the boat, 
through which the water was fast flowing in, They were a long way from 
the slfore, and not a boat nearer than the steamer---still a good-pull away. 

Rodney looked serious, the girls turned white, and ev began. to 
chatter at once, till Auntie said coolly, ‘‘The situation is ing, but 
we. must make the best of it. Now, girls, remember mother’s word a ‘be 
at your best, be busy’; take the gentlemen’s hats and bale out 
with all your might, while they do their level best to reach the steamer, 
Don't look so scared, girls ; at worst, one may as well die with the sun above 
one as with a ceiling. I've got an umbrella ; you girls, too, have umbrellas; 
trust to them and cur friends here, and remember that God walks upon the 
waters,” 

While she was talking she helped to keep the water within bounds, and 
the men bent to their oars with set looks, Oh! what an endless row it 
seemed to the big ship. 

‘© You won't doit, boys,” said Auntie, sadly, and the girls hands shook 
‘*Give me your shawl, Di—red is a danger signal. I'll hold 
it up like a flag, someone on the look-out may see it and send a boat to our 
rescue, If the worst comes to the worst, boys, I rely on you to save the 
girls ; never mind about me, my life is lived out; I shall be glad to 
finish my holiday in Heaven.” 

The impromptu flag flattered in the breeze, the girls toiled on atthe baling 
out and the men strained at their oars. 

‘Di, darling,” whispered Rodney, ‘‘remember we'll float or sink 
together, There is really no fear ; we could save you all—the placky old 
Jady into the bargain.” 

Athole’s eyes sought Ruth’s, and told her more than speech, 

A man, idly lounging on the deck of the steamer, lifted his eyes from his 
paper, threw the end of his cigar overboard as a shout came borne upon the 
slight breeze that sounded like ‘‘ Help!” He sprang to his feet and saw a 
fast sinking pleasure boat and something red floating fromitsend, Quickly 
seeing the danger !ie ordered his men to loosen boat alongside, and 
sprang in, followed bya sailor. Strong sure strokes swiftly carried them 


i 


; alongside the sinkjng boat, and soon its occupants were safely transferred 


to their boat. Just before the boat put off from the ship, seeing the yearning 
eyes of Ruth looking at him with startled love, Athole kissed her before 
them all, forgetful of all but the Jove in her dear eyes. © 

They were quickly rowed to the ship's side, and were welcomed with 
hearty cheers by the sailors, who secured the leaky boat, and did all that 
was required of them cheerfully, for the sight of three such pretty girls 
made them feel gallant. The whole party was easily persuaded to stay on 
board to dine with the captain, a jolly fellow, who got up a concert at 
dusk for the girls’ amusement. 

The girls staried for shore by moonlight after such a merry day on the 
sea as they had never before experienced. The homage of the sailors’ eyes 
was good to see as the girls were handed over the side merrily shouting 
back good-night. 

Long afterwards the sailors toasted the Three Graces, and recalled their 


| sweet songs, and sweeter looks when far away from ‘‘ home and beauty." 





CHAPTER IV, 


“Tt yawcy we have taken you to the best of the Broads, girls,” said 
Rodney, lazily curling a lock of Di’s dark, damp hair round his fat finger. 
‘* We have been pretty well everywhere ; yet I agree with you ‘tis too hot 
on the sands, ‘That was a pleasant day we spent at Filby Broad ; do you 
thin we have ever had better sport than we had near the inlet called like 
you girls, ‘Tho Three Graces?’ ”’ 

Athole lifted his hat from over his eyes, and said: “By Jove! that was a 
splendid day ; let's try to have just such another.” Here he threw a handful 
of sand at Cecil’s back—Cecil had coaxed Liv away from the rest and was 
making an immensity of love to her. ‘‘ Look here, old man, what do you 
say to picnicing at Fritton Decoy ; we shall get plentyof shade there ?” 

So it was settled that if auntie gave consent they should start at once, 
Auntie consented, glad to be left alone to get rid of a feverish headache that 
made gentle-hearted“Ruth want to stay at home to tend her, but auntie 
firmly refused ; 80 Ruth Went with the rest, dressed like her sisters in cool 
muslin, and her pretty face shaded by the brim of her big whité bat. 

It was a hot drive along the dusty roads; they could not look about them 
for the glare of the sun, so sat together sharing the white umbrellas between 
them, paired off as their hearts desired. 

Arrived at Fritton Old Hall they got out, gave orders for a late tea, took . 
their hamper of frait and wine, and started off in high spirits for the shelter 
of the wilderness of wooded land that lay round the deep, still lake, making 
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it look like a mirror framed in foliage. The deep, cool green shade was truly 
delicious after the dust and heat of the journey. 

The party found a spot so edged in by trees, the fall foliage of which 
drooped to their feet and mingled with the tall ferns, that just a peep of the 
shining sunlit lake showed. 

Here they rested, talking all sorts of merry nonsense, eating handfals of 
fresh fruit, and drinking light iced wine. 

They were all too lazy for some time to su any other eniployment ; then 
He nora mom round the Broad, and Liv said she was dying to see the 

picturesque beauty of the place; so Athole and Ruth were 


Athole got out his fishing-tackle, cast in his line, fixed his rod, and waited 
patiently for a bite, 

Every now and again the music of laughter and song floated over the water 
to them. A light breeze had sprung up, and the whole scene wasas beautiful 
as Nature could make it. 

Liv frolicked on through the wood tearing her pretty skirts, and ruffling 
her pretty hair, which, light as thistle-down, was stirred by every breath, 

Cecil followed her admiringly, now catching her up and trying to persuade 
her to rest ; then losing her in the thicket as she—the arch coquette—played 
hide-and seek with him. At last, tired out, he caught ber, and made her sit 
down among the ferns, and told her she was 


* A rose set round with little wilful thorns, 
And as sweet as English air could make her.” 


*' How quiet you are?” said Athole, baiting his hook afresh as he looked 
at ap: pale face and great dreamy pansy eyes. ‘*Does your head ache, 
dear ?” y 

‘Ob, no,” said Ruth, rising and coming to his side; ‘‘ was only trying 
to fix the beanty of this place in my mind for ever.” 

Close beside them a tree dipped its lower branches in tho water, and on its 
top a bird sang as thongh it was to be its last hour of song, and it wanted to 
crowd as much musi¢ into it as possible; a butterfly settled on the ruddy 
ripples of Ruth’s brown head, and_a great unspeakable happiness rested on 
the young couple. 

‘* And there is even happiness that makes the heart afraid,” quoted Athole, 
as he looked into the azure depths of her pure eyes. She started and flushed 
red as the heart of a rose ; he had spoken her thoughts so truly. She was 
afraid of the great uncontrollable joy that beat so hotly in her heart. 

““Tf suvh seenes as these could fill our lives always what promises would 
there be to tempt us to Paradise ?” asked Athole. " 

God's ” answered Rath, out of her simple faith, 

** And do you not feel God's presence here, pet, in all this beauty 1” 

** Everyone must fee) His presence in His works,” she answered. 

A long silence came upon them ; then Athole lifted her up to a bough that 
offered a safe seat, “Ruth fixed a bunch of bright wild flowers in her belt 
before she trusted herself to speak, Then she said,— ¥ 

J shall scold you if yon take such liberties with my dignity.” 

He laughed ; every nerve quivered at the momentary joy of holding her in 
his arms, He leant his elbows on the bough beside her, and looked into the 
lovely drgoped face, Fondly lifting her eyes, Rue met his adoring gaze, and 
her lips quivered as she said sadly, — 

‘**Do you know our holiday ends next week }” 

**No; does it? And when shall I see you again, Ruth }” 

** Perhaps never.” She said this with a desperate attempt at calmness. 

‘* Perhaps ; yet you dare not live without my love, Rue.” 

Her voice trembled as she said,—‘‘ What makes you think that }” 

‘* Your eyes, your lips, your voice. Ob, my darling, 7 know you love me.” 

His hands were about her waist, his eyes compelling hers to meet bis, 
Rue was silent ; a deadly calm seemed to have settled on her senses, chaining 
her under a spell of silence. The flowers fluttered and fell from her waist ; 
her bosom heaved beneath its light covering. A wild duck flapped its wings, 
as though to warn them the hour only was theirs—to be alone. 

Athole still devoured her with his eyes. Prudence—ah ! even honour, was 
forgotten because of this passionate adoring love of his that made earth 
Heaven. Love had at last slipped from her mooring, and sent him adrift on 
a fast, eddying tide, that was to lead him whither he knew nor cared not. 

“ Need I say I love you, Ruth? Can't you feel it deep down in your pure, 
troe heart? Look at me, dear, and let me hear you say my Jove is equalled 
by your own. Say ‘I love you, Athole,’ for without those dear words to 
complete the glory of my dream all hope is dead. I am a rough wooer, 
darling, yet my love is strong and true. Don't look so frightened ; my love 
i8 no unholy offering, no unworthy gift, for with it I give all that is mine to 
give,” eo 

‘*Bush, Athole! your honour is not yours, your life is not yours, but both 
are God's, so keep them unspotted. Remember your promise to your 
cousin,” 

‘But, darling, if I go to her, and beg her to release me from an engage- 
ment in which love was not mentioned ; if I show her all my love for you, 
the glory this love is, and how impossible it is for me to take another to wife 
since I have met you, and if.she releases me—remember she does not love 
me-—and I return a free man. Ob! Ruth, tell me what your answer will be 
then, Say, sweetheart, will you be my wife !” 

Still Ruth was silent, and he continued passionately, —- 

“My own, may I hope that you will ever yicld all the sweetness of your 
pure heart tome? Surely you can say you love me ; it cannot’be that you 
have been making a fool of me?” 

The fierceness of his tone frightened her, and she looked up. Ab! foolish 
moth to meet the glittering beam. Why flutter your fragile wings so fondly, 

d, weighed by the weight of your own sweetness, fall into the fire of 


Al down 
his masterful love, and Jet it burn into your sou! for over |: 





He saw the love leap to her eyes, saw the fair face droop as though to hide 
the gladness and glory of her pride in him. She was his; he felt the truth 
through every pulse of his demanding manhood. He drew her to him, aad 
pressed a long kiss on her lips as though he sealed her his for ever. 

She gave herself wp to the delicious sense of being the centre of another's 
existence ; for oh ! she loved him with all the strength and freshness of first 
love, 

When he released her her eyes were heavy laden with the dew of a great 
emotion, Swift to see the unshed tears, be said remorseiully,—— 

** My own, my treasure, what have I done to make yon cry! I am a rough 
fellow ; you shall teach me to be gentle and considerate to. my sensitive love. 
Don’t look so sad ; why, my every nerve quivers with the joy of loving you.” 

** Bat, Athole, will it be for your happiness {”’ 

** Tt will be for happiness for life, for heaven, my own ; for were I to lose 
you all that is good in me would die, Will you not say what I asked you, 
Ruth?” 

‘“*T Jove you, Athole. Ah! though you may not believe it because I have 
seemed so cold—TI love you as fully as well as you do me. You must not 
wonder now that I yield my will to yours, for love is a woman’s life.”’ 

** Ruth, I know you are one of the purest women in the world—one who 
can feel such fire as this, and still have a white soul even as the snow crowns 
the mountains that have fire in their hearts.” 

He kissed her again, almost reverontly, and smiled to see the crimson flood 
her face afresh at his caress. 

* Ah, my love, no other voice has wooed you ; no other lips have pressed 
the sweetness of those perfect lips ; no other man has held you to his heart 
and called you his very own. Say, is it not so, Ruth ? 

* Yox, Athole, no other than yourself has so touched what your love has 
sanctified. Let me go, dearest ; I can see Liv’s white skirts through the 
trees, and our love must be a secret till you can claim me before all the 
world.” 

“ Little wisdom,” said Athole, fondly, as he pretended to concern him. 
self about his Jack of sport. 

Cecil threw himself down on the long grass, saying, a3 he Jookei us 
roguishly at Liv, — 

“ That fairy must not be Jet loose among these trees, some Brownie will 
steal her.” 

The splash of cars caused them to look out upon the water and see 
Rodney's boat come slowly in. Di’s face was bright as the sky above, and 
Rodney said merrily,—~ 

‘*Oh, we have had a good time under the trees yonder with ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ I’m sure Di must be half-dead with Jaughing; she says it is 
the drollest book she has ever read.” 

Athole went forward, and helped them toland and fasten the boat to « 
treo while they went to get a cosy tea. After this they had another stroll 
and a delightful drive home by moonlight. 

The next day Rodney informed Ruth that Athole bad gone to town, but 
would return the following day if all went as he wished, Lwuth’s face flushed 
beneath Rodney’s inquiring gaze ; she knew Athole’s errand, and fancied by 
his friend’s look he knew it too. 


* * * * cs 


Regent's Park was radiant with all the glow and glory of sweet summer- 
time. The jolly sun sent its cheering beams into one of the handsome 
houses that face the Park, and peeped respectfully into the deliciously shaded 
drawing room, It was an artistic room, quaint and picturesque, panelle? in 
dark wood, brightened by glinting mirrors and pictures with backgrounds of 


| dead gold. A tiny fountain of pure alabaster sent forth sparkling sprays 


of scented water, Beside the little fountain a lady stood lost in the long 
long thoughts of youth ; her bands were clasped behind her holding a huge 
fan of peacock’s plumes, that contrasted well with the creamy tint of thy 
Indian muslin morning dress she wore flowing about her in billowy whiteress, 
like shaken sea foam. 

A buech of purple pansies nestled under her rounded chin, and a big 
cluster of the same sweet flowers relieved the sombre gloss of tle smoothly 
braided hair. 

The door opened quietly, and a firm, quick step broke up the stil'ness. 
Vivian Damian lifted her fine eyes, her face swiftly flushing into fresh 
beauty as she held out her tiny be-jewelled hand, saying,— 

* Something told me you would come to-day, Athole. How good it is to 
see you |” 

Athole Ventry took the outstretched hands and pressed them kindly, his 
face flushing and paling beneath the inquiry of her eyes, The mere clasping 
of hands was a cool greeting to give a promised wife, Love is swift to 
read the loved one aright, and so Vivian felt rather than saw the change in 
her cousin, She saw all the old merry fondness had faded from his eyes, 
which were now only regretfully tender to ber. 

‘* Something has happened, Athole ; tell me at once what is the trouble, 
dear. You look ill and anxious.”’ 

Athole was silent a moment, then burst out in boyish blundering 
honestly ,— 

‘You are right, Vive, something has happened; something that must 
part us, dear. Ihave learned to love another woman, and like the 
selfish wretch I am, I have come to beg you to release me from our engage- 
ment.” 

Athole felt her hand tremble, and saw her face pale with an awful pallor, 
only the dusky eyes seemed to live, and they flashed out like the lurid red 
of the ruby. Her voice was quite steady, as she said with a chill little 
laugh that somehow shocked Athole by its mirthlessness,— _ 

So love lives in you at last mon ami, and not for yoar promised wife! You 


want your freedom that you may plunge blindfold into a deeper bondage. 
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Tell me how the change has come about! You seemed contented with our 
parents’ arrangements for us only a month ago.” 

“ Ah! qaeenie, how much a month may compass. There has never been 
thought of love between you and me, dear little woman, or I should not have 
dared to speak to you as I have spoken, We were always, and only, dear 
friends, We can still be that—friends, tried and trae, Vive.” 


rs 


CHAPTER V. 


A tone silence had fallen upon the cousins, Athole Legan to feel uncom- 
fortable. At last he broke out a little impatiently, saying, — 

* Vivian, let us begin anew on the old footing as cousins and friends, and 
forget all abont this stupid engagement of ours. It cannot hart to break a 
link between two lives that hold no love but such as brothers and sisters 
feel for each other.”’ 

** OF course it can’t hurt ; it’s even better broken, I think. I was only 
wondering what tho world would say of a man who jilted his sweetheart 
without the blame being hers,” 

‘* What is the world to me?” he said, hotly, ‘I can live without it.” 

** Not while you live in it, mon brave. But come, don’t be vexed ; tell me 
about the love idyll that the summer has sunned into so fierce a heat that it 
has dried up ali the charms of your life but one. What is your goddess 
called ¢” 

‘*Ruth ; and she is a pure good woman.” 

** Of course, we are all pure to those who love us. ‘ Perfect love casteth 
out fear.’ Ruth is a pretty name, but rustic ; it reminds one of cornfields, 
| ad ry and pretty brown-armed Hebes, farmers, frecklos, and fleeting 

fancies, 

** If you are going to talk such nonsense, Vive, I will call again when you 
are in @ more sympathetic mood.” 

** Don’t be so emphatic, Athole. I assure you I am brimful of sympathy, 
and won’t mention buttercups or daisies again if you don’t like me to, though 
they are very pretty to those who have never possessed orchids. Let us talk 
of Rutb the beautiful. Who are her people !” 

“ You were right to call her beantiful, Vive, for she has all the fresh pure 
beauty of a white soul and sweet true womanhood, Though she is only a 
farmer's daughter she is as true a lady as yourself, dear; and I hope some 
day to see you friends, for she has much to learn that none could teach so 
well as you-—you have such splendid taste and tact when you like. In 
troth, though thoroughly well-bred, she is just a little, as you would say, 
rustic.” 

‘Only a farmer’s daughter,’ 
clever }” , 

‘Only as a musician ; bat her voice is perfect, a rare contralto that would 
not shame a Belle Cole. Iam sure you will like her, Vive; everyone does, 
she is so good and pleasant.” 

** Good and pleasant, is she? A rare combination nature seldom affords 
to one woman. Beautiful too! Your sweet wild rose must be a wonderful 
woman, When do you mean to marry her? Remomber it is always well to 
be off with the old love before you ure on with the new.” 

** Do be serious, Vive, and tell me what you wish me to do.” 

** Marry, of course, and be happy ever after. You have been honest with 
me, 80 I will help you by taking all the blame of our broken engagement ; in 
fact, ['ll pretend I wearied of you long since, and sent you away free to find 
solace where you would, Of course the mater will storm, and I shall have 
to put up with her pecking at me for a time.” 

** You are too unselfish, Vivian ; I cannot allow you to bear the reproach 
that is justly mine. 1% looks so bad for a woman to be called a jilt.” 

“* Suppose my pride wakes it easier to bear the blame than to be pitied as 
one forsaken ?” 

Athole looked perplexed, and, after a while, gave in, telling her she should 
do as ehe wished. After this she led him on to talk of Ruth, listened 
patiently to his love rapture, and seemed to sympathize with his bright hopes 
of future happiness. 

The evening passed pleasantly, Vivian lifting his meek little lordship to 
the seventh heaven of delight by her condescension ; bat when Athole had 
parted, with a swift handshake and a lovk of trouble in his eyes, Vivian 
sought her room and sank down in a broad band of moonlight—-a white 
shaken form wrecked upon a tempest of emotion. Her maid had gone to rest 
with a sick headache, so Vivian was at liberty to indulge her mad passion 
unseen but by the all-pitying eye of Heaven. 

Slowly, as one under some wicked spell, she disrobed ; one by one her 
snowy garments were laid aside like the scattered plames of a:white sea-gull 
that had received a wound at its heart. So spiritwal, so pale she looked that 
the shadows seemed to fly from her as though the moon had unbosomed its 
softest self to her. Presently her uobound hair fell upon her shoulders in 
rings of dusky beauty ; darkness put out its climging tendrils and claimed 
part of her as kin; 

Vivian twisted her face sideways to look upon a peculiar birth-mark that 
clasped the upper part of her plamp rounded arm like a bracelet of bruises, 
To look at it close the mark assumed a strange sheen of green and black and 
purple ; ib was as thongh a ring of snake skin had been inlaid in her fair 
flesh. 

Her mother, when she saw it, always shut her eyes and shuddered, saying 
she could not bear to. look upon her child's ‘‘ malachite bracelet.” Vivian 
saw no horror in the sight as she said softly, — 

‘*T wonder if some of the reptiles nature impressed upon me with its skin 
before these weary cyes of mine saw light, I hope so, for I-would be as 
subtle as the serpent,” ‘ 


she repeated aloud. ‘I suppose she is 











Then she put out all the lights, drew back the curtains of her which 
were tinted with sea shadows, and slid like a pearl into the cool white: nest 
to entangle sleep in her long lashes, and dream away till dawn. csighft 
The same sun that aroused Vivian out of dark dreams of enmity awoke 
sweet Ruth from rosy sleep to hopeful innocent day-dreams of the. ahe 
loved. Linked together like blossoming woodbine the Three Graces, 
and bright as the new born day, sought the shore to revel in gunned wat 
to breast the bonny sea foam and gambol with the dancing waves, 
Waiting on the sands for the sun to dry their hair they were joined by 
Cecil and Rodney, who said they expected Athole back at noon, 
tho giris to join them towards evening for a drive with him. Of course they 
agreed to go, and allowed the gentlemen to escort them back to the town. . 
It was market-day, and they had promised their aunt to some 
fresh fruit, eggs, butter, &c., for breakfast, When they reached the.quaint 
market-place, with its row of stalls like a fair, they were very merry over 
their purchases, and went home weil laden with fruit and flowers, 
_ They bad come to a quiet spot, and Diaua’s hand being held.by Rodney, 
he begged her to wait until the others had passed on, when he said 


gravely, looking into the girl’s eyes,— ~ > 
“Diana, I love you dearly, and want you for my wife. I tell you this in 
broad daylight, darling, because love for you is the glory of my I 


am poor, and the road we may have to travel may be rough, darling, but we 
shall be together, God with us; and love will light us on, Can you promise 
to be my wife, dearest—a wife in the worthiest sense, av part of myself; 
one with me in all things ; brave, loyal, and loving you can be I know, like 
the holy matrons of old. My love is no little thing, dear ; it is the greatest 
feeling of my life. Will you come to me?” é 

“T am not worthy such a fate,” she said, in a solemn shakan voice; ‘I 
am only an ignorant girl, poor and proud, with but few talents. I should not 
be a help to you in the noble career yon will find in the service of the church,” 

“Diana, you are the only woman I shall ever love or want for a wife. 
Something tells me you love me; give me this honest, hard-working little 
band, darling, and say you will Be my wife. I am all alone in the world, 
love ; if you fail me I shall pass through thé world solitary. Man was not 
meant to live alone ; be kind to me, my girl; for oh! I love you so dearly 
and truly, the best part of me would wither away without you.” 

** You really want me, dear?” i 

** Yes, really.” 

** Then you shall have me.” 

After a few moments of rapturous silence in which each stood locked in 
the other’s arms regardless of who might be passing, they joined hands and 
turned homewards, meeting on the way Cecil and Livy. 

Mrs. David smiled kindly on the young people as she looked at the clock ; 
then she drew Rodney aside, and said smartly,— 2p 

‘* Well, have you told her?” 

‘* Yes, bnt an hour ago, and we are happy.” 

‘‘That’s right ; I like loye to be made in the morning with a clear head ; 
it looks as if you mean it—no moonshine about it. You can enclose a letter 
to my brother présently ; I have written to him. "Pon my soul, lad, [ 
believe you have chosen the best of the bunch, certainly the most usefal.” 





CHAPTER VI, 


“Watt, girls, where shall we go to-day !”” 

The speaker was Athole ; the time eight o’clock in the morning. The 
girls, fresh from bathing, sat in a group on a seat on the sands, the-sea 
purling to the hems of their pink cotton frocks, 

“I vote we go to Cromer; a steamer starts soon. We can have a splendid 
outing ; there is just enough sea to make the journey enjoyable.” 

Everyone agreed at once, but Diana said on afterthoaght,— 

‘* Tt would be unkind to leave Auntie alone ; she is not well enough to go, 
the heat is‘too much for her.~ I will stay at home.” 

‘* And I, too,” said Rodney. ‘‘I should not enjoy the trip if you were 
left behind, Di, so we will keep Auntie company.” 

* All right,” said Cecil, ‘‘ Athole and I can take care of the girls, I vote 
we get our breakfasts and meet on the quay presently.” 

How fresh the breeze, how gaily the birds sang in the green avenue on the 
old quay ; the sunlight danced upon the water, lighted up the fawn coloured 
sand, sent gay rays into bright eyes, and filled all the place with radiance. 
The two girls came together in their crisp fresh dresses, with sprigs of 
lavender and ferns at their throats. Both were silent ; somehow they felt a 
certain gense of self-dependence—a feeling of a coming climax to their holiday. 

Neither mentioned this feeling to the other, they were such simple, plain- 
mannered girls, and dreaded even the good-natured ridicule one could give 
the other if they opened their hearts to speak of the feeling of foreboding 
that oppressed them, / 

Athole and Cecil came leisurely towards then: smoking fresbly-lighted 











cigars, Cecil took Lavinia's hand in his and led her on.board. the, steamer, 
\ which was heaving and pauting like a living thing in pain. 
“* A queer little ship,” he said, as he seated her. cosily out of the wind, 
“What has gone wrong with yous” asked Livy anxiously, . She had 
learned to look for fair or foul weather in her hero’s eyeay 0" - : 
_ Only @ prickly letter from the pater to remind me I. am his white 
slave because of a few debts. But we'll forget all but the pleasure of to- 
day, pet; we are together, we love éach other, and all the world to us must 
seem bubbling up with pleasure. Look at the sea, it is as green as an 
emerald’s sheen. Shall we go up on the bridge, pet, and. catch, the brea! 
It will blow the cobwebs out of our, brains.” 





On, on over the sunlit sea, with the bine sky and white ¢louds. overhead ; 











with music and song, and love to lighten the 


on, on, over the danci waves 
way, Livy's wild rose bloom, bright eyes and fairy tresses made mischief in 
Cecil’s open heart. 

Lavinia loved him with all the strength and purity of. her simple, honest 
soul. ‘To her love meant no shame, no sorrow, but only joy. 


It was a wonderful day—clear, bright, and beautiful. On top of the high 
cliffs they stood and breathed the rarefied air with an exultation of mere 
life. ‘They looked out to sea, counted the ships in sight, and forgot their 
dinner hour—’tis so easy to forget all else but one’s own dream when cne is 
in love. The memory of the golden sea, the white wind clonds, and 
wonderfnl high cliffs lived with them for ever. 

* Surely that is our boat, Athole,”’ said Ruth, soberly, as she looked out 
beyond the glowing sand and shining beach to the sea. 

** By Jove! soit is. Well, no matter, there may be another. I was a fool 
not to ask what time it returned. If there is no other we must get. a trap or 
go by train, At any rate, it ismo use grieving ; since the Silver Swan has 
sailed we must fly on other wings.” 

Ruth put her little hand under her arm confidingly, and Livy looked up 
into her lover’s eyes, and started to see a look of strange exuliation leap into 
their depths. 

‘*T do believe you are glad we have missed tho boat,” she whispered. 
And he answered, clasping her hand, fiercely, — 

‘*T am glad of anything that’ makes you mine even for a few hours’; for, 
oh ! I am mad with love for you, my pure little field flower. Come on with 
the others, or I shall say: all sorts of mad things out of my love for you. 
Don’t look so scared, sweet; 1 cannot harm you. See Athole’s beckoning 
us. Come, take my hand, and Jet us run down this slope together ; it looks 
as easy as the downward road to Hades.” 

* * * * * * * - 

‘Tt isa fact, sir. There is no possible means of getting to Yarmouth to- 
night ; the last train went an hour since. 1 can assure you I am telling the 
simple truth,” 

The proprietor of the hotel drew himself up grandly with the last words. 
Athole, white with annoyanke, turned to Cecil, who stood by his side, and 
said sharply,— P 

‘You see the hole you have got us into by your obstinacy. You swore 
the man said an hour later than he did, and we, like fools, believed you.” 

‘*Steady, old boy ; I confess I made « mistake, but what I said was said 
in good faith. I regret this dilemma as much as you do, and more, because 
the lady this compromises is not my promised wife.” 

‘* Ah, but after this she must be! There can be no question of that with 
a man of honour. And you love her, lad ; say is it not so?” 

‘* Certainly, I love her. She is a dear, good, simple soul; but I’m over 
young to marry, and—there, don’t begin to bully, but let: us make the best 
of the situation to the girls, as we can’t alter it. I vote we go for a stroll, 
and tell them the difficulty under the silvery light of the moon.” 

‘*Phat is all very well, Cecil; but I must send a telegram to Auntie, 
and secure our lodgings for the night. Everything that can be done to 
shield the girls from blame must be thought of first.”’ 

** Of course, I'm with you there. One blessing they are together, and are 
not the sort of girls to make a-scene ; they are far too sensible. Let us 
go back and break it to them. Fortune bas played us a crooked turn 
this time, old pal.” : 

Athole was very repentant; he felt very gratefal now that he held 
Rath’s promise; it would have seemed so like a compromise to have 
sought her after the folly of this night. He felt jealous of his friend's 
power; he wished it had been Rodney ; he was more high-minded and 
reverent in his notions of women. 

To guard the girls’ cause Athole drew his friend aside, and told him in 
frank honest fashion of this new betrothal, and begged} him to guard the 
sister of his future from suspicion of evil. 

Cecil was taken aback by his friend’s confidence, and seemed a little vexed 
that he presumed to point out his path for-him. Then he drew Livy's loving 
little hand beneath his arm and held it tenderly while he hurried her on 
far ahead, pretending he wanted to leave the other lovers! alone. It 
was such a wonderfal night, so rarely bright and beautiful, Livy, with 
the lightheartedness of youth, forgot all but the pleasure of the hour, and 
so bewitched Cecil that he said he could never give her up again, and lots of 
such foolish speeches that made Livy flush and sparkle afresh with pleasure. 

_ Like Undine, she seemed to have gained a soul by-loving, and in her 
innocence and purity, that “‘thinketh no evil,” she allowed lr lover to 
read all the happy foolish passion of her awakened heart. 

That night when they said good-night Ruth’s face was seriously kind as 
she put her arm about her sister’s waist, and said, —- 

‘Thank Heaven, dear, for the sake of the good old name our mother has 
borne with honour, that we are together and guarded by those who love and 
honour us,” 

But when they had prayed their pure prayers and crept into each other's 
arms for comfort, Livy fell into a violent fit of sobbing that shook her like 
a tempest. In vain Ruth tried to comfort her with kind words and loving 
caresses ; She was not still till she bad sobbed herself to sleep with the 
dawn of day upon her childish face. 

Ruth arose, quietly and tenderly releasing herself-from the fond embrace 
of her sister’s dimpled arms, and a few moments later slipped out on to the 
golden sands where Athole met her with his kind serious smile, and told her 
breakfast was ordered’for nine sharp, so that there was time for a stroll. 

‘* Cecil, the lazy beggar,” he said, ‘would not get up though he had 
jot the sunlight in full upon him.” 

‘Livy is sleeping, too,” said Ruth ; ‘‘ she was upset by our adventure, 
and did not fall asleep till dawn. I thought it a sin to wake her because 
when she has been disturbed. she suffers so much with her head.” ' 
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They were. walking hand in hand under the shelter of the cliff. Athole 
lighted a cigar, and tramped on moodily beside Ruth ; he dreaded what 
the world would say of their adventure. 

‘*What troubles you, dear?” asked Ruth shyly, slipping her hand in 
his, and lifting her innocent inquiring eyes to his face. 

He put his arm on her shoulder, and kiseed her gravely as he vaid,—‘'T 
have been thinking, dear, that the best way to gloss over yesterday’s 
indiscretion is to marry as soon as possible. No one would dare to whisper 
about my wife. Don’t look so shocked, sweetheart ; you do not know how 
bitter the world can be about an innocent blunder, and how tender over a 
cleverly disguised sin.” 

Half an hour later they hastened back to breakfast and found a table by a 
bay window laid for two. 

** Hore, waiter, how is it the table is laid for two only, there are four of 
us, you know ?”’ 

_ ‘he other gentleman and lady breakfasted an hour ago and have gone 
out, sir. 

‘* Oh, indeed! Bring in the coffee, then. Deuced cool and independent 
I think, darling ; what do you say!” 

Ruth looked troubled. “It is very thoughtless of Livy, but sbo is such a 
child. I dare say they are on the sands; let us get our breakfast quickly 
and seek them. ur train starts at ten, I think you said?” 

** Yes, so it does ; but Cecil knows that and will meet us at the station, if 
he does not before. Kat a good meal, Ru, to keep up your spirits ; I expect 
Auntie will give us a good jacketing.” 

Just aa Athols had settled the bill and Ruth had joined him on the hotel 
steps a boy came running up with a letter, asking for Mr. Athole Vintry. 
It was in Cecil’s handwriting and very brief. It merely said, — 


** Lrvy and I could not face the old Indy, so have gone off somewhere by 
ourselves to be happy. Don’t look for us, for we do not mean to be found. 
Think the best of this business, old boy, for the sake of our long friendship, 
I may be bad, but 1 am not quite a blackguard, though this does look black 
against me. ** Crom,” 


Athole had turned away from Ruth’s sight; he was white and shaken, a 
great fire burned in his eyes. Muttering ‘‘scoundre!,” he crampled the 
letter into his pocket, and said in a kindly voice, ‘‘ Come, my love, we shall 
miss our train, Cecil and your sister have gone on.” 

Ruth saw something had gone wrong, but a certain ominous heart-sinking 
stifled her voice till they were in the train and alone together, flying over 
the flat country at express speed, then she said, entreatingly, — 

** Something bas happened, I see by your face. ‘Tell mo what it is, I have 
a right to know.” 

Athole caught her to his breast, passionately kissing her lips and cheeks, 
then he said in a low tone of concentrated rage, ‘‘Ruth, be my own brave 
girl and bear up; your sister has eloped with Cecil Caithness, and so help 
meé Heaven ! if he behaves ill to her in thought or deed I will kil him.” 

With a stony stare of intense horror Ruth slipped out of his arms 
insensible. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wr will pass over the scene at Yarmouth; Mre. David was furious--such 
honest energy and passion were rarely seen. She reproached Athole roundly, 
while her heart relented at sight of his evident sorrow and serious intention 
to help. Di and Ruth sat huddled together on one end of the couch, sileht and 
sad, borne down by a sense of disgrace and dread, Di was the first to find 
voice, and said, despairingly,— 

**Oh! I dare not face father without his dearcst child; she was the 
very pulse of his heart. And oh! it will kill mother, they have too much to 
bear at home already.” 

‘* Perhaps it may not be so bad as we fear,” said Ruth, tho consoler. 
“ Cecil is a gentleman, afid must love our poor girl; surely he will act fairly 
by her ; if he does not may Heaven so deal with him,” 

‘* Amen,” said Rodney, solemnly. 

Athole drew Mrs, David aside and persuaded her to leave the matter in 
his hands; he would go at once to town, he said, and trace them if they 
were in the big city. 

**Go, do not losé a moment,” said Auntie; ‘ we will follow at once, 
Here’s my card ; come and tell me what you have done.” 

Athole shook hands in silence, and went out from among the weeping 
women followed by bis friend. 

“This is a black business, Athole, and strikes at us both. I covld not 
have imagined Cecil so lost to common manliness, We must take up this 
matter with all our hearts and make him do the girl justice. She’s a mere 
child whose trust in him should have shielded her as with an angel’s wing. 
Hasten to town, and enlist the best skill to trace them, and I will follow on 
with the women, they are not fit to travel alone, I will see to your traps, 
lad, Jose no time—a train starts in a quarter of an hour,” 

Athole wrung his friend’s hand in silence, and hastened on with a look in 
his eyes that Rodney felt Cecil would fear to meet. 


Months passed and no clue could bo found to the fugitives. The tidings 


| had been tenderly broken to the stern old farmer, who, after one bitter ont- 


burst, forbade her name to be mentioned again, 

Mr. Grace had never forgiven his sister-in-law or Ruth; he said he would 
not look upon the face of his daughter who bad failed to guard her sister. 
Neither would he sanction her engagement with the false fine gentleman who 
had called her sister’s betrayer friend. 

Only Diana—sad-eyed, mournful Diana—was left to be a dear daughter to 
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their desolate old age. Letters from her patient, steadfast lover consoled 
her a little, and made ber look beyond the dreary present to that possible 
future that might be so bappy. 

Mr. Grace broke up entirely, neglected their fast failing fortunes, and 
seemed indifferent to the poverty that threatened their house. 

‘¢ We have borne dishovour,” ho said, sternly; ‘‘after that ruin will be 
but a little burden to our shadowed. lives, Let the home go, what worth 
were it without happiness!” fi 

He would not allow them to appeal to Mrs. David for help; he was un- 
reasonably bitter against the good old woman who was fast sinking ‘with 
confirmed ill-health through worry. Ruth was with her, tending her with 
the loving devotion of a daughter. 

Athole had never ceased to eearch for his false friend ; he was very 
loyal and staunch to his love for Ruth. Sometimes she felt if it was mot so 
she should aink beneath the burden of undeserved reproach that was laid 
upon her, 

Winter set in, cold and dal), and Auntie became a complete invalid ; her 
greatest anxiety now seemed for Ruth's future. She knew her brother-in- 
law’s stern, unyielding temper, and knew that he would never forgive 
Ruth’s innocent part in that fatal pleasure trip. So one day Mrs. David 
sent for Athole, saw him alone, and told bim all her fears for ber niece’s 
futare. 

*¢T could rest content, lad, if she were your wife.” 

‘Then if entreaty can move her she shall be my wife in a week.” 

** Bravely spoken, lad; yon shall never regret hamouring an old woman’s 
whims. As to ber father, he’s a mad-man; I’ve no patience with him. 
True, his injury is deep and dire, but why punish the innocent? It is fast 
breaking Ruth's heart. If it were not for love for you and compassion for 
me she would never hold out against his anger. Why, even in her sleep 
she sobs and prays for his forgiveness, and ealls upon her mother in a way 
that would move a heart of stone. She wants rousing; never mind her 
saying she won't marry you because of the disgrace ; get the license, appoint 
the day, and leave the rest to me, I know how to manage her, bless her 
good stabborn honest heart,” 

So a few weeks later Athole took Ruth out for a morning stroll, met their 
friend Rodney, dived into a quiet city Church with a maiden and came out 
with a wife; a woman white, wan, and sad eyed, bat still a wife, and he 
was absurdly happy to know that henceforth no one could put apart those 
whom God had joined together, 

The bride and bridegroom started to spend a week at Brighton. The queen 
of watering places was at its best and brightest ; it was the first week in the 
new year, 

Thanks to Mre, David, Roth had a splendid outfit, so that she made no 
mean figure among the fashionable throng. 

They had been there three days, when one evening they walked arm-in- 
arm into the large concert hall of the Aquariam ; a concert was going on and 
the place was crowded. 

Athole smelt the ecent of a subtle sweet perfume that somehow reminded 
him of Vivian; it was an uncommon scent that she always used and a 
favourite one with him. 

A tiny gloved hand was laid upon bis arm and he looked up quickly to see 
Vivian more beautiful than ever, smiling at him beneath a huge plumed hat 
of silvery grey ; a grey velvet robe trimmed with chinchilla and finished with 
oxidized silver, made a costume that was the envy of all tho lovely ladies 
present. 

**My dear Athole, what an unexpected pleasure. Mamma and I are 
staying at the Bedford. Pray introduce me to your wife.” 

Athole looked vexed, but complied. Ruth felt her face flush hotly beneath 
the bold stare of Vivian's sleepy dark eyes. Then an old lady, very dignified 
and distinguished-looking, took her hand kindly and spoke in a pleasant 
proud way to her that she could not resent because it was so evidently ber 
natural manners, 

Vivian at once claimed Athole’s attention by chatting in her bright reatless 
manner about mutual friends who were quite unknown to Ruth. 

** Ladies can be intensely ill-bred,” thought Ruth, resentfully, when she 
saw how Vivian managed to interest her husband about all sorts of spicy 
little scandals that, quaintly translated as they were by woman’s wit, still 
sounded a little coarse to this simple country girl who was ‘‘ still unspotted 
from the world.” s 

Her fair face flushed indignantly as she heard her husband's low musical 
laugh as he told his cousin that she got ‘quite too utterly naughty for any- 
thing. 

Feeling out in the cold, bat too proud to let him see how his lovely 
cousin's familiarity vexed her, Ruth sat down beside Mrs. Damian and 
chatied away so brightly that that lady afterwards declared her ‘‘a charming 
girl, wants chic and that sort of thing, you know ; but one can pardon any- 
thing for the sake of such a sweet face.’ 

Vivian tried to make friends with her cousin's wife, but a strange instinct 
of mistrust caused Ruth to shrink from her ; a strange repugnance made her 
manner cold and distant. Vivian bit her lips angrily, and a gentleman 
passing said to his companion, ‘‘My Lady Caprice looks vexed; I pity 
the poor beggar who has offended.” 

Athole’ walked ahead with his cousin when they left the Aquarium, and 
Mrs. Damian insisted upon his bringing Ruth in tosupper, Ruth held back ; 
but it seemed so evidently her husband's wish to go that she yielded. 

Vivian took her up to her own room to remove her walking apparel, lent 
her some cosy shoes, and gave her a big bunch of hot-house flowers to fix at 
the neck of her ruby-coloured dress, 

The two girls went down together, hand in hand, Vivian arranged this 
much to Ruth’s disgust ; she hated gush, and in her simple, sincere fashion 








was slow to show friendship, but Vivian seemed determined to be friendly 
whether she would or not. 

In a handserme room supper was laid for seven, Ruth’s eyes drew her 
husband to her side, 

‘*T am glad you are wearing that pretty plush trimmed dress,” he said, 
softly; ‘it makes you look so pretty and sweet.” 

Two gentlemen and a lady were the other guests, the latter a quaint bird- 
like little American woman, with the quick assured manner so common to 


| hernation, Her husband, a heavy looking man about forty, seemed to live 


only in the light of his wife's eyes. 

Ruth in her own mind set him down as a good-natured sim; , and was 
surprised to hear that he had made one of the biggest fortunes om record by 
a ‘*spec”’ that had originated in his own huge head. 

The other gentlemen was a well-known composer, a man of whom the world 
had made an idol. 

Supper passed off merrily ; it was a jolly informal meal, where everyone 
ate, drank and said what they pleased, and were very merry, 

After supper Mr. Jobnson and Mrs, Damian gambled a little, Vivian 
whispered with her cousin much to Ruth's discomfort, and the saucy little 
American rallied her about being a bride. - 

Ruth felt relieved when Barry Lennox proposed some music, and the little 
lady went to the piano and rattled away at some dashing tuneless thing, 
which seemed to afford herself great pleasure. Then -Barry Lennox played 
a dreamy harmony, that brought tears into Ruth’s eyes, for it seemed to 
speak of home. After this Athole made his wife sing for them, and at the 
first sound of her sweet pure voice, they all gathered round the piano 
entranced, 

‘tell my little woman her soul is made up of music,” said Athoie, 
proudly. 

When they begged her to sing again, she accompanied berself, and sang the 
quaint old ballad she had set to masic in the happy innocent time, when the 
sisters were the life and light of the old farm-house, — 


“Oh the broom, the bortiny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore ; 
A weman’s mercy is very little, 
But a man’s mercy is more. ’ 


** T should like to shake hands with the man who set that to music,”’ said 
Barry Lennox. ‘Every note is so trae and marks so surely the meaning of 
the words,” 

Athole smiled and Ruth flushed up, this was praise indeed. 

Vivian then sang a song in a clear, high, soaring soprano, and then they 
fell into a jolly little chat; the American Jady fairly frightening Ruth by 
smoking a cigarette and drinking liqueur. 

Very saucy looked the stylish little lady in a low lounge chair, with her 
pretty rounded arms, on which sparkled diamonds that might have heen a 


| duchess’s, clasped above her close cropped boyish-looking head. Ruth was 


shocked to see that she made eyes at Athole, who soemed to like it. 

Vivian smiled find whispered, ‘* Don’t be jealous, Mrs. Ventry ; Ruby 
always flirts with every map that is new to her, It is only her way; she is 
a dear little thing and means no harm.” : 

Rath nodded and smiled brightly ; she quickly got up an animated dis- 
cussion on art and music with that blonde Hercules, Barry Lennox, who 
admired her immensely. 

That night, just before going to sleep, Ruth nestled into her husband's 
arms, saying, ‘' Athole, I don’t like your cousin, she somehow reminds me of 
the Jewess in my song, who murdered the schoolboy at Lincoln.” 

“ T)l-natured little goose, go to sleep, and don’t try to take prejudices, 
Vive’s a very good sort when you know her, and she.admires you awfully.” 


CHAPTER VIUI. 


Arren receiving a very favourable account of Mrs. David, Athole decided 
to prolong their stay at Brighton until his aunt and her party returned to 
town, They were having a very jolly time of it now, riding, hunting, 
dancing, us though life were only made for enjoyment. 

Sometimes Ruth would sigh and wish Athole and she were all alons 
together again, and he woula take her in his arms and kies her back to con- 
tentment. 

Ruth did not grow more fond of Vivian as time went on. She got to like 
the little American so much that she could almost forgive her fastness and 
flirtation with Athole; but when she felt Miss Damian’s dark serpent eyes 
trying to read her very soul, a little shudder would pass over her as from a 
sudden chill, the sort of feeling one expresses by saying ‘‘someone is 
walking over my grave.” 

Rath tried to overcome her dislike for Athole’s sake, since they wore his 
only relations, and succeeded, at least, in manner. 

Ruth's friendship with the young composer grew and strengthened, as they 
knew more of each other, and she was grieved to see that all the love of his 
noble manhood had gone out to Vivian, who treated him with the cruellest eaprice. 
It seemed to amuse her to make him insanely jealous of Athole, who, with 
thoughtless levity, allowed himself to be drawn into all Vivian's ‘wieked little 
anares. 

It never occurred to him that his wife would mistrust his friendship with 
his charming cousin, and ‘‘ it looked so absurd for a fellow to be spoony on 
his own wife in public, though they had been married only a month, andas . 
yet his sweet little wife could not doubt his love.” j 

So thought Athole, and he allowed the tiny speck in the heayen of his 
domestic peace to spread into a big black cloud, 
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Poor proud little wife, why did she not tell her husband how wretched his 
lovely cousin mapaged to make her. 

One morning Vivian put on her dark sealskin coat and bonnet, tied a thick 
gossamer veil over her face, and slipped ont before her mother awoke. By 
the way she consulted her watch it was evident she had an appointment. 

She called a fly and erdered the man to drive to Charlotte-street, and 
alighted before a bandsome house. Just as her band was on the knocker, 
the door was opened by a gentleman, who uttered an exclamation of surprise 
and pleasure at sight of her. 

He was a rather handsome specimen of the chosen poople, dark and decided 
looking, with a crafty pair of far-seeing eyes and an insidious smile. 

‘* My dear young lady, how glad 1 am I had not started. I was just off 
for town. Come in.” 

He led her into a handsomely fitted private office, placed a chair for her 
and stood, hat in hand, waiting to hear her pleasure. 

‘* Have you succeeded, Mr. Somers?” 

‘* Beyond my most sanguine hopes. The Grange Farm is yours. I don't 
mean to say it is worth the price it cost, which was a stiff figure, I fancy.” 

**\ No matter, I can afford it. What of Cecil Caithnezs; have you traced 
him?” 

“ Yes, traced him to Salisbury ; he has put that pretty girl he ran off with 
into a cosy little place called *Sweetbriar Lodge,’ on Milford Hill. I have 
got every scrap of paper that is afloat of his; you have but to put out your 
hand and crush him, for that old fellow, his uncle, is sick in the south of 
France, and refuses even to hear from him.” 

As he spoke of crushing, the lawyer held out his handsome white hand, 
on which a rare rose diamond glittered, in a stealthy manner infinitely 
revolting, ‘ 

Vivian smiled contentedly, but the smile changed to a look of proud reserve 
when he bent towards her, and said, in a soft smooth voice,-— 

‘*I wonder why you hate these people so.” 

“That is a matter that cannot concern you, Mr, Abel Somers. I will wish 
you good morning.” 

«Nay, permit me to walk back to. your hotel with you,” 

He had followed her to the door as he spoke, and she saw something in his 
black eyes that caused her to check the quick denial that rose to her lips, and 
allowed him to walk on by her side in silence. 

They walked down the Marine Parade together, and just by Brill’s ran 
against Athole, who, with a couple of dogs, was walking swiftly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

At sight of his cousin and her escort Athole’s face flushed darkly ; lifting 
his hat stiffly, he said,— 

‘“* You are out early, Miss Damian.” 

Vivian held out her hand nervously, and Abel Somers atood back with an 
evil smile on his coarse lips. 

“T will return with you, Vive; dismiss that fellow. You must be mad to 
be seen with him,” said Athole, under his breath, 

Vivian flashed an angry look at him, but seeing the smouldering fire in his 
eyes she thought it best to obey, so holding ont her hand, with a sweet smile, 
she said,— 

“I need not detain you longer, Mr. Somers ; I am afraid as it is you will 
miss your train through me, I breakfast with my cousin, so I will return 
with him.” 

Abel Somers smiled darkly, bowed low, and walked swiftly round into 
Kast-street, Then Vivian said,— 

‘Mr, Somers does business for me sometimes; I met him just now by 
accident ; but what is there against the man ¢” 

‘* Everything—he is a cad, a blackleg. Why only yesterday some men in 
our set refused to play at the same board with him, Drop the man at once ; 
4 is not to be trusted in any capacity, though, I confess, he’s cute on 
’Change.” 

‘*T am glad you told me,” said Vivian ; ‘ but as to knowing him in town, 
of course, that’s quite different, Seaside acquaintances are like travelling 
{riendships, dropped directly one gets home. How is Ruth? Mra. Jobnson 
and I want her to go with us to Brill’s presently ; can she swim {” 

‘No, I wish she coald,” said Athole, his thoughts reverting to the leaky 
boat at Yarmouth, 

“T should be pleased to teach her,” said Vivian; ‘I think every woman 
should know how to swim,” 

; They had been walking briskly, and were now past the Pier and near the 
Bedford, ‘ 

‘*Come on with me to breakfast, Vive; don’t make yourself a fibber. Ru 
will be pleased to see you ; I am afraid she finds breakfast a very prosy affair 
with me, I must read my paper.” 

Vivian went willingly, for breakfast was a dull meal, and she felt in need 
of company. 

They found Rath looking fresh and sweet in a dress of warm white serge, 
— by some handsome silver jewellery and a bunch of crimson asters at 

er neck, 


with him now, and was vexed to find that the first and, to Ler, most enjoy- 
able meal of the day was to be shared by the one woman in the world she 
heartily disliked. 

During the meal it was arranged Ruth should accompany Vive and the 
American belle to Brili’s to learn to swim. 

“‘T have a white serge bathing-dress I can lend you, Mrs, Vintry,” said 
Vivian, as she took leave, ‘* so you need not bother about getting one.” 

About noon they met as appointed at the baths. Vivian, in a jersey euit 
of pale blue that fitted close to her supple shape, stood in the water trying to 
tempt Ruth to be courageous, 
Miss Damian looked very lovely, her cheeks were ablaze, her eyes sparkled 








beneath the oilskin jockey-cap covered with washing silk that protected the 
smooth ropes of *high coiled hair. 

Ruth with her rounded limbs bare sat nursing one of her rozy-soled feet, 
and protesting against the plunge Vivian desired her to take, 

The little American stood in a poppy coloured swimming dress, smoking a 
cigarette, and chatling as only an American woman can or dare chaff. Her 
shim little feet were crossed, and as she spoke she put one foot against Rath’s 
dimpled shoulders, and with the strength of a young athlete, pushed her 
gently in. 

Vivian Jaughed at the horror of Ruth’s looks as she stood in the water 


breast high. Mrs, Johnson skipped in after them, aud began to frisk and . 


frolic like a lively young eel. 

By degrees they persuaded Ruth to be brave, and then gave her a few 
lessons in swimming. Vivian swam like a fish, and managed to make Ruth 
comprehend all that was required. ; 

La belle Amévicaine got gossiping with au acquaintance at the shallow end 
of the bath, and Vivian guided Ruth’s first feat of courage. 

Vivian had been struck afresh by Ruth’s perfect beauty, her blood was on 
fire with joalousy. A fiendish light of wild impulse blazed out ot her dusky 
eyes, a murderous thought flashed through her perverted mind, 

What if she had the power to still those lovely rosy limbs for ever; what if 
she could svatch all that witching womanbood from the embrace of the man she 
loved ; the man who had cast her love back as a thing of so little worth that 
he had not been aware of its possession ¢ 

Would he always be as cold to her, sho wondered, if this woman who had 
won him were lost to him for ever? 

Her face grew ghastly grey, her eyes dilated like liquid stars, her Breath 
came in great cruel gasps. 

Ruth raised above the water a smooth white hand from whioh she had 
removed all her rings but the golden symbol of wifehood. The light seemed 
to concentrate upon ‘the glittering hand and mock Vivian with its holy 
meaning. 

A sudden rage roused all the demon in Vivian, it was the work ofa 
moment to snatch her hand away and press the lovely struggling body below 
the water ; it was deep just there, and Vivian’s feet were pressed upon 
Ruth’s white flesh, and outside in the frosty sunshine the husband who loved 
her, smoked and strolled by Barry's side, humming little snatches of the 
waltz the town band was playing. 





CHAPTER IX, 


**Goop Heavens! what has happened? Where is Mrs. Viniry ?”’ 

Ti was la Delle Américaine who spoke ; she had turned to see Vivian's 
face alone above the water with a look so stony and terrible that, without 
waiting for a reply, the little lady dived below and dragged up tho fast 
drowning woman by the twisted cable of her bronze hair. 

In half a second the alarm bad spread, and Ruth like a waxen lily, whose 
stem had been rough snapped in twain, was borne from the sight of the 
frightened bathers, and every art of resuscitation resorted to. 

Ruth did not die ; all too soon for Vivian's peace the dewy eyes anciosed 
in wide awake and shuddering dread. 

Vivian held her as with a wicked spell by the compelling courage of her 
beautiful serpent eyes. 

‘* How was it you sank, poor sweet? You ssemed to me to grow faint ; 
had you cramp, or is it that you have a week heart ?” 

Rath did not answer, she only sank back into Mrs. Johnson's arms with 
her great frightened eyes fixed on Vivian’s calm cold face. 

A fly was called, and Ruth wrapped in furs, was carried out to it clinging 
still to Mrs, Johnson, and shrinking silently from Vivian. 

Just as the fly was about to start, Athole came up hurriedly, heard what 
bad happened, sprang in and supported his darling against his heaviiy 
beating heart. So nearly lost, and his only so briefa period ! What use to 
whisper his regrets, his woe, his gratitude to the poor bewildered shuddering 
woman who clung to him so fearfully, and seemed afraid to take her eyes off 
Vivian's wickedly smiling face. 

Mrs. Johnson rattled on about her sensation at the fright. 

No one seemed to notice that Vivian did not speak at all. 

Athole held out his hand impulsively to the little American and said, 
brokenly,—- 

** Yon have saved my poor darling for mo, and in doing that may consider 
you saved my soul, for all good in, me would be lost with my wife.” 

Very tenderly they Jed Ruth into the house, and seated her in the sunny 
room she had left such a short time before. She held the sleeve of her new 
friend’s coat so tightly, that the ‘mpress of her nails showed on the embossed 
velvet, 

‘** Don’t leave me, for Heaven’s sake, I feel very ill.” 

Ruby drew the lovely damp head on her bosom with a pretty womanly 


| caress that showed she was not quite the wicked, unfeeling little thing she 
Athole smiled into his wife’s reproachful eyes, she never seemed alone | 








loved to make herself out. 
Athole knelt beside his darling, and tried to tempt her to drink a glass of 
wine, she looked so wan, so faint, 
* Someone must go for a doctor, I don’t like to seo her like this,” he said, 
miserably, chafing the soft cold bands in his. 
The doctor shook his head when he noticed the madly beating pulse, the 
8 of the lovely dishevelled head, and the wild leap of the frightened 
eart, f 
- Very gravely he questioned Atholo as to Ruth’s state,'and ordered quiet 
and complete repose of mind and body. 
“She has a splendid physique,” he said, drawing on his gloves, “ but a 
weak heart ; and there are unmistakable symptoms of fover, The mind, io, 
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seems to wander. She must not bo left alone, humour her whims, and do 
not allow her to be excited. 1 will look in again in the course of the day.” 

Athole was awfully upset, and gladly seized at Vivian’s offer of assistance. 

He watched her as she quietly removed her outer garments, and thought 
she was made to nurse the sick because of her silent step, light touch, and 
immovable composure 

The apartments Athole had taken were four rooms en suite, large, airy, 
and handsome. 

The bedroom, which was at the back of the house, communicated with the 
drawing-room by folding doors, which the doctor had ordered-to be left partly 
open; thus the rooms were as one, though they were still divided by a 
tapestry curtain. 

Ruby was sitting nose and knees together on a far rag by the fire, where 
she could watch Ruth and still smoke her naughty little scented cigarettes, 

fears were on her lashes; she was a tender-hearted little thing, and was 
upset by the shock. She turned her eyes on the bed, Ruth was lying quite 
still, one white hand on the snowy coverlet, the other beneath her flushed 
cheek. 


Vivian in her silent stealthy fashion crept to the bedside and laid a cool - 


touch on her burning forehead. Ruth lifted her eyes, and a wild cry of 
alarm burst from her parched lips, 

**Go away, you want to killme, Go away, snake woman, The spirit of 
evil has branded you; I saw the mark on your arm when you held me under 
the water.” 

Vivian fell back trembling, her face a white mask, only her burning eyes 
telling of fear and resentment. 

Athole bad flown to his wife’s side, and Ruby had risen and stood between 
Vivian and that wild woman who sat up, all her tumbled hair falling about 
her, with one cdndemning hand pointed at the shrinking figure of her hus- 
band’s cousin, 

‘*Forgive her, Vive, she knows not what she says. Calm yourself, my 
darling wife, nothing can come between you and your husband’s love, that 
shall guard you against all evil.” } 

Vivian heard the loving speech, saw the wife sink white and cold upon her 
husband’s heart, and could wishes kil! the shuddering little sigh that parted 
Rath’s lips as she sank into insensibility, it would have been her last. 

Ruby saw the evil anger in her friend’s face, saw and wondered why she 
shrank from the woman she had loved half a lifetime, and warmed towards 
oue who was almost a stranger to her, 

*‘T am wickedly fickle and wayward,” she thought, ‘‘ What has poor Vive 
done to deserve it? Nothing; it is the madness of delirium that makes that 
poor child rave ; yet it is awfal, and I am weak enongh to be influenced 
by it,” : 

Her voice was tenderly contrite as she soothed Vivian with little words of 
wisdom about sick folks’ fancies, 

Ruth lay sobbing and shuddering in Athole’s arms; he was inexpressibly 
grieved at the turn affairs had taken, and burt for his cousin’s sake, for he 
never doubted but that his wife's words arose out of the diseased wandering 

f an unhinged mind, 

After awhile the sobbing ceased, and the nervous hands were still. 
slept the blessed sleep that was to bring healing. 

Athole laid her tenderly down among the pillows and sighed to see the 
fever spots still glowing on her cheeks. 

When Athole entered the sitting-room Vivian was etanding white and still 
by the bay window. She turned as he approached, and he was startled by 
the haggard weary look upon her face, 

‘Vivian, what can I say to make you forget my poor darling’s absurd 
fancy about youn—you who are so good and kind, When she ia well I am 
sure she will be the first to ask forgiveness.” 

Athole had taken her unresisting hand and gave it a kind little squeeze. A 
vivid colour flashed into Vivian’s face ; they were alone ; the little American 
had crept back to Ruth’s side and sat curled up by the bed with a little per- 
plexed frown contracting her level brows. 

Vivian's lips quivered as she said softly, — 

* You must not let your wife set you against me, Athole ; we are such old 
friends. You will always believe the best of me,‘won't you? I could not 
bear to sink lower in your regard than I am already.” 

“Vive, that is not fair; you know that next to my wife you are the 
de: a friend I have; my sister in affection, my friend in steadfastness and 
good faith.” 

fle Inid his hand on her shoulders as he spoke, and with a pretty bridling 
of her regal head she laid her cheek upon it with the caressing grace of a 
child, Athole’s face flushed hotly, something in the act reminded him of 
the cool time of theircourtship. Vivian saw the flush and followed up her 
advantage by pressing her soft lips to bis hand. He felt uncomfortable, and 
pinched her cheeks as he removed his hand, saying, — 

“That’s right, puss, now we arefriends again. I'll get you some luncheon; 
I'd no idea how the time had flown,” 

It was a very silent and subdued little party that sat down to the dainty 
ual, which was interrapted by the arrival of Mrs. Damian, Mr. Johnson, 
and Barry Lennox, who had just received.ghe news of the accident, Their 
sympathy was sincere and heartfelt, for they were all more or less interested 
in the invalid, 

Mrs. Damian suggested that Athole stiould at once send for her friends ; 
he flashed hotly at mention of them. Somehow he had got a dread of his 
mother-in-law that she was far from deserving, He had only known her 
through her letters, which were, ‘tis true, a little stiff and severe, 

‘‘T think I will wait till the doctor has been again ; I can tell them more 
clearly then how the case is progressing. Perhaps Diana will come and take 
care of her sister, Mr, Grace is in such ill-health, I hear, that ove can 
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hardly expect his wife to leave home unless it-were a matter of life and 
death, ”’ ' v fs 

“Oh, you must not i ne it that, old man,” said Mr, Johnson, arousing 
himself out of his “a stolid silence. “‘ You must let my little woman 
stay and take care of Mrs. Vintry ; she is a capital nurse, though you would 
hardly believe it to look at her.” ' 

Athole smiled and glanced at the little woman, who was curled up on a 
couch rolling cigarettes as if her life depended upon her making @’ certain 
number in ‘‘next to no time.” She laid them aside now and sprang lightly 
to her feet, saying,— 

“The old man’s right, I don’t lock it, yet I am not a bad and 
should be glad to stay with Mrs, Vintry till she has someone better, if you 
cah trust her to me,” 

Athole shook her outstretched hand gratefully ; he did not quite believe 
in her skill, but looking into her eyes be could trast her kindness, and since 
Ruth’s anreasonable repugnance to Vivian had shown so plainly, he was glad 
to find someone to stay with her until he could settle matters def (| 

When Vivian went into the bedroom to fetch her hatand 6, Ruth was 
still sleeping in the light broken fashion peculiar to fever. Lennox 
had followed Mrs. Johnson into the sitting-room, and stood by the care- 
lessly looking over a heap of music till he came to a manuseript of gongs ; 
they were new to him who imagined he knew every song worth ig. 
Among them was the strange old ballad of Lincoln Ruth had sung the night 
they met for the first time. 

He was aroused from the interest of its perusal by a stifled scream from 
the next room. Instinctively he tlew to the folding doors and looked towards 
the bed ; Mrs. Vintry was sitting up, ber eyes ablaze with the wild light of 
delirium, her hand pointed at the form of Vivian, who in fixed horror stood 
stonily listening to the frenzied speech of the sick woman, who said, 
fiercely, —~- 

“ How dare they leave me alone with you, do they want you to kill me? 
Athole is my husband, you cannot take him from me; his love is mine, alive 
or dead. Don’t move, I can still feel the pressure of your foot upon my 
back. Oh! the cruel water; how could you press me down to such a death ! 
Go away, I know you, snake woman.” 

Barry Lennox stepped back silently, his face white to the lips, for his 
eyes bad seen the look of fear and guilt upon Vivian’s face, saw it as plainly 
as if her sou! had been bared to his sight. There was a sin of some sort on 
her mind, he saw in her frightened eyes, and he loved her. No idea of the 
trath came to him then, but he, with the rest of the world, had heard of 
the rupture between the cousins, and fully believed the story Mrs. Damian 
had bruited about, that the lovers had quarrelled, and Athole had married 
from pique. 

His mind was in a maze of doubt when Vivian staggered into the room, 
white and wild. She gave a little cry ‘of, alarm at sight of him, and said 
beneath her breath, — 4 

‘* Did you bear her? Is it not dreadful? She is mad. I tried to save 
her, I would rathgr have died a thousand times than stand {by and see her 
drown.” 

Barry said something commonplace and pleasant and summoned Athole to 
the sick woman. Vivian drew herself crect, and said, proudly, as she 
pulled on her long gloves over her shaking head,— 

‘Oh! Athole, this is awful. She woke and raved at me again. She 
must be silenced, or her frenzied slander will be the talk of the town, and 
just think what I feel.’’ 

“ My dear, I know. Iam grieved and will manage to keep her ravings 
tecret. I am sorry Mr. Lennox has beard the silly fancy of my poor wife s. 
"Tis awkward not having the room out of earshot ; “1 will sit with her mysclf 
till her mind is clear. You must not worry, queenie ; you know we are all 
your friends, who could not misjudge you. You foolish girl, I declare you 
are shaking from head to foot. I'll get you some wine; you must go home 
and rest, you are upset, and_no wonder.” ; 

Vivian: drank the wine he brought gladly, and then accepted Barry’s 
escort to her hote. Mrs. Johnson, directly she saw Barry engaged with the 
music books, had returned to her fiusband, to tiptoe to kiss him and thank 
him for sparing her to her new friends for a wee while. re 

Athole was glad to see his guest depart, and crept back to his darling’s 
side dejectedly. Mrs. Johnson had placed her cosily among her pillows, 
and now stood watching her with a look of kind compassion in her bright 
eyes. 

‘T must get a nurse for her, I suppose; she certainly looks like having 
an illness,” 

‘‘ Mrs. Damian promised to send someone to us to-night. You must not 
worry, L daresay the doctor will give you a more favourable opinion this 
afternoon, and I am really glad to stay with her, I like her so much.” 

Ruby smoothed the pillows gs she spoke, and Athole amiled at the little 
motherly action in the butterfly, woman he had mentally decided was 4 
creature of the period, without heart or sou! for anyone but her own fetching 
self, 

The doctor coming in Jater, and finding his patient in an uneasy sleep, 
with fevered looks and lips that syllabled all sorts of sad little words 
expressive of fear and dread, shook his head, and looked at the fast little 
woman of the world who stood eyeing him anxiously ; he said, more to her 
than Athole. : pers 

“We must have some responsible person to attend Mrs, Vintry, ‘someone 
used to sickness. Iam afcaid this threatens to be a more serious case than 
we at first imagined. You say the mind wanders; are you sure of that: 
Might it not be that she excitedly’recalls her last impression before the fright 
of her great danger! You see she answered-me sensibly.” 

Ruby looked at Athole, and said,— 

“Indeed, Mrs. Vintry’s mind has wandered awfully ; she has said all 
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sorts 5 Eiken things against her dearest friends, has she not, Mr, 
Vintry 

“I am sorry to say she has, poor child; but of course she cannot be held 
accountable for the fevered imaginings of her mind.” 


Ruth opened her eyes, and said in a distinct tone that told of a revolt in | 


her gentle nature,-— 

*¢T am not mad as you think me. That snake woman held me under the 
water with her foot ; I feel the pain in my back yet.” 

‘The doctor soothed her gently, and examined her white sboulders ; true 
enough, & aN bruise as from a blow stood out lividly outlined against the 

white skin. 

Ruby sank back at-sight of it, but the men smiled, and said, of course it 
was caused by accident. 

Ruth laid her head back on her pillows, a look of almost sullen sadness in 
ber eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


A mont# passed before Ruth could breathe the invigorating air of heaven. 
Mrs, and Miss Damian had returned to town; Mr. and Mrs, Jobnson still 
remained at the Bedford, and with them their friend Barry Lennox, who, 
2 everyone's surprise, seemed to have lost his extreme interest in Miss 

amian, 

Flower girls were selling spring flowers in the streets, when Ruth, cosily 
covered up from the cold March jwind, took her first wuting in an open 


carriage. 

Ruby and Barry Lennox rode with husband and wife, and made a very 
merry party, The fountains were playing on the Steine, and music sounded 
faintly from every side as they rode through the spring sunshine. 

By the Aquarium, Athole, at Ruth’s request, stopped the carriage to buy 
a whole basketful of jonquils that a woman with a weary look and hacking 
cough begged them to buy. With her lap full of the sweet, pure blossoms 
Ruth nestled closer to her husband’s side, and said,—- 

‘* Flowers always look loveliest out in the air and sun, it does not seem 
right to shut them up in a room.” 

‘* You are like the flowers, pet ; for you, too, look loveliest in the sunlight, 
I wish I could keep the sunshine in your eyes.” 

‘Who is that bold looking man who is staring at us, Athole?’’ asked 
Ruth, directing his attention to a showily dressed man wh» was watching 
them with undisguised interest. 

Athole started and frowned as he said, shortly, — 

** Don’t look his way ; that’s Abel Somers, a ae used to sharp practice 
and crooked ways.” 

Barry nodded and said musingly, ‘‘I wonder why Miss Damian employs 
peedbory"¥ he has got a bad name, and his face tells one he is not to be 

rusted,” 

Ruth had paled at Vivian’s name and looked uneasily at her husband, who 
met her look with a fond indulgent smile, as he said, ‘‘You were awfully 
unkind to Vivian when you were first ill, pet, I fancy.she went away from 
Brighton to get out of your way. We must visit them directly we go back 
‘o town to make peace, and mind you must put on your prettiest manner 
to conciliate them ; they are the only relatives I have.” 

Mrs. Johnson seeing her troubled look, said, ‘‘ Vivian is too sensible to 

remember the sick fancies of her friends. Everyone knows they turn against 
those that are dearest when the mind wanders,” 
_ When the evenings grew warmer Ruth would venture on the West Pier to 
hear the band and watch the moonbeams on the water, while Barry Lennox 
talked to her of melody that lived only in his harmonious soul, and charmed 
her as nothing had done since Athole’s first love whisper at Fritton Decoy. 

She did not dream, white-souled innocent girl, that her friendship with 
this son of song could be wrongly in ted by those less true of heart, and 
all unknown to her a cloud was rising that threatened to overcast the 
glorious heaven of her content. 

Athole often ran up to town for a day and was back before the long night 
chut his wife out from all other companionship. Business, he assured her, 
took bite away thus, and she could not doubt him, her love was too pure and 
perfect, yet these visits to town which became so frequent were going against 
her happiness, for most of the time he was away was passed with Vivian, 
who seemed so charming to him because she was so gentle with all mention 
of his wife, who had, he believed, taken such a cruelly unjust prejudice 
against his cousin, 

Mrs. David was greatly troubled, Athole found, by the difficulties from 
which she found it impossible to extricate her brother-in-law, Speaking of 
him she said,— 

“ Athole, I cannot{imagine who can have a grudge against the man ; 
he does not believe he has an enemy in the world, yet someone ao have 
bought the place over his head out of spite, forI have found ont it was 
bought at a high figure, and though I have offered double the price I cannot 
get it back. t silly pride of theirs is to blame, they should have told me 
long ago, it would have been happiness to help them, Of course I could put 
them into another farm, but that would not seem the same to them; they 
are fairly out of heart, so sunk, indeed, is my brother in despondency that 
we cannot get him to take interest in anythiog. But there, what wonder ; 
see the’trouble the flight of that foolish girl has brought them. Diana, poor 
girl, came to me a week ago, she is full of trouble about Rodney, who is 
breaking up like an old man; he works too hard among those miserable 
poor, and I fancy, sits up all night writing, for sbe speaks of fame and 
fortune that is to come to him from his labours.” 

Athole tried to comfort the old lady, but in vain. 

She would not say it, but he saw she longed for Ruth’s presence, and 





knowing how anxious Ruth had been but a short time since, Athole decided 
to ask her to return to their home, such a costly, cosy home it was, too, in 
one of the most fashionable, and yet desirable, parts of town. 

At Athole’s request Vivian had visited the old lady, who said when she 
had gone, — 

** Your cousin is handsome, yet I can’t say 1 admire her; she reminds 


| 
me of asnake with her subtle gliding movements, bright eyes, and dark, 


sleek head.” 

The words recalled Ruth’s sick fancy against her, and Athole flushed 
angrily, for he had begun to think fate was hard upon the beautiful witch, 
who was fast entangling him in the mystic meshes of her darker destiny. 

Vivian was triumphant when she found that he sought so much of her 
company ; it pleased her to bewilder him with her caprices, to wind his 
thoughts about her by her pretended suffering at bis wife’s unjost sus- 
picions. 

Meanwhile, poor innocent Ruth never knew the danger she was in from 
every side, she was so engrossed in new hopes Barry had raised in her; she 
longed to be of some use in the world, to give her husband canse to be proud 
of her. And so she polished up all the old dreamy melodies that had come 
to her like angel’s visits at home in the happy, careless time before she had 
learnt to love, to live to be a woman, 

Athole resented her preoccupation, and grew insanely jealous of the time 
she spent with Barry and her music. At last he hinted, almost roughly, 
that it was time they returned home. 

Ruth was startled, tears lay in the depths of her true eyes as she slipped 
into her husband’s arms, and asked bim why he was vexed with her; and 
won to kinder, more just thoughts by her yielding humour, he binted only at 
the home troubles, and did not enlighten her as to the doubt of ber that had 
sprung up at Vivian's bidding. 

Athole was miserable, his heart was ablaze with a strange fire of dis- 
content ; the serpent had entered their Eden, the work of destruction had 
begun. 

Mrs, David was rejoiced to sce her girl, and the first day at home scemed 
to promise very fairly for all, but the time came when they were obliged 
to break the news of the old home troubles to her, and then Ruth bitterly 
reproached herself for daring to be happy while such dark times had fallen 
upon those she loved so dearly. 

‘* I wish I could work for them ; Athole is rich and would giadly give me 
the means of helping them, but then it would not come from me. Ob! I wish 
I knew how to make money.” 

The same wish came to her and was uttered aloud a few days later when 
Ruth stood alone ready dressed for dinner in the dimly-lighted drawing- 
room. Someone walked towards her and said, 

‘* What was it yoa wished, Mre, Vintry? Let me be your good genius ; rub 
the lamp, who knows what fortune has in store for the woman who could 
compose the book of beautiful ballads I took to my publishers this 
morning?” 

Ruth held out her hands and said ghatefully, ‘‘ You must ‘hink me a mean 
mercenary little wretch, but it is my one ambition to make money. Do not 
think meanly of me, and believe it a selfish wish; it is not for myself, but for 
those who are far dearer. Mr. Vintry supplies all my needs so liberally 
that it would be strange if I were not content at least for myself.” 

Barry Lennox held her hands, and looked long and almost reverently into 
the clear depth of her true eyes ; he was just beginning to believe there 
could be danger to a man in such pure companionship as this woma.’s friend - 
ship gave him. He dropped her hand with a sigh, saying, ‘* Ruth, your love 
is the best gift fortune favours your friends with.” 

Her name had slipped from his lips thoughtlessly ; he had learnt to think 
of her as “ Ruth the beautiful.” 

Someone, seeing the attitude of friendliness and hearing the words, “Ruth, 
your love,” laid bis hand roughly on a table of bric-a-brac and brought some 
of the priceless treasures contained down with a ruinous crash. 

“Oh ! Athole, how you startled me. I did not hear you come in.” 

Athole came forward with a savage laugh, and that night, while his wife 
listened entranced to Barry’s dreamy melodies, he stole away and sought bis 
cousin. In an outburst of anger against the man he deemed a false friend 
he allowed Vivian to read his mistrust, his suspicions, and so he first tainted 
his wife’s pure life with the suspicion of a sin that he would rather have 
died than believe he could burden her with. 

Vivian comforted ‘him, coaxed him to keep silence, and cautioned him 
against believing too readily against appearances which are so often deceitful. 
So suave and sensible was ber spoech that Athole was charmed afresh by her 
charity of thought, and remembering how he had once slighted her he grew 
very tender and admiring. 

Vivian’s eyes blazed, she cast her spells about him like the siren she was, 
and weaned him more and more from the fond young wife who lived but in 
his smiles, the wife who had cast a base suspicion on her; the woman she 
hated with snch rank unreasoning hatred that she could strike at her through 
those she loved, could stab her through the heart of her dearest on earth. 

Vivian bad bitterly resented Barry’s falling off in attention to herself, she 
felt such a sudden snapping of the rosy charms she had cast about him, was 
the nearest approach to insult she had suffered at a man’s hand all her proud, 
pampered life. 

Ong night Athole found a letter which had fallen from his wife’s pocket ; 
it was dated afew days back, and appointed a meeting with her at a city 
office where she was to hear, the letter promised, something that would settle 
all doubts of her faturé. It was written in a pleasant friendly strain and 
signed simply ‘‘ Barry.”’ ' 

Athole’s brain caught fire, he was furious, for he remembered that the day 
in question he had begged her to go to the Academy with him, and she had 
excused herself, saying sho was not-well, ‘Trifles light a: air flew to mind, 
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and blackened her fair fame like thunder clouds blacken the purest; 
calmest day 

He went to the bedside, she was sleeping soundly, a smile on her raddy 
lips, one pink palm folded like a ernmpled rose leaf beneath her cheek. 

“‘ Fair as an angel, yet false asa fiend. Wake up Rath, I have something 
to say to you, do you hear? Wake up, I say, lest I lose my manhood and 
atrike you dead as you lie. ‘False .wife, you take kindly to the path your 
sister travelled before you.” 


—————— 


CHAPTER XI. 

‘* Arnone, how can you be so rough, so brutal?” 

‘*Many aman has gone mad with less cause than I have. Sce, here, 
madam, perhaps you can explain what this means ; a letter, look you, from 
your lover, who, so help me Heaven, I will punish as never was man 
punished before.” 

Ruth slipped from her bed, and stood, a tall white figure before him with 
the face of an avenging angel—a face as white as the night robe that clung 
bout ber ; her eyes were as bright as the stars that shone serenely in the 
stilly light of the clear sky. 

Her undaunted mien staggered her husband, as she looked straight into his 
eyes and said in a level tone of concentrated anger,— 

** Do you dare to question me about my honoar, I, a wife, and soon to be 
the mother of your child! Thank Heaven ! my purity is above your sullying. 
You dare to taunt me with the shame yoa believe your friend has brought 
upon us—dare, too, to question the intention of a better man than yourself 
——a man who honours womanhood, a man whose soul is half of heaven, who 
is my friend, and whom I have cause to respect, which, after to-night, I 
cannot say of my husband |’ 

Athole’s rage increased as she upheld Barry, and, grasping her wrist, he 
said, hoarsely,— 

** How dare you uphold your lover in his sin —for sin it is, or soon will be. 
Tell me, what are the confidences you exchange; why do you meet him alone 
and unknown to me, if not for some evil? Tell me, or I shall forget my 
manhood and strike you.’ 

** More bitter blows are dealt by tongue than hand, Strike if you will, # 
shall not shrink; any pain were easy to bear after your wicked words,” 

* Will you confess the truth to me, Ruth? ” 

‘*Tbere is nothing to confess ; Barry Lennox is my very good and zealous 
friend, no more.” 

‘*T do not believe you. 

‘*Athole Vintry, J am-your wife ;if you will not respect me I must respect 
myself. Leave my room; to morrow I wil! leave the house, one roof cannot 
shelter us after to-night’s insult. You jwige me by yourself, and so you 
may judge me till I die for all the effort Lahall make to alter yoor opinion. 
From to-night we are strangers; never till you beg of me on bended knees 
can I forgive what you bave said to-night. Go, and Heaven forgive you, I 
cannot.” 

She pointed to the door, and stood still and immovable as fate, He saw 
no yielding in the white, set face; the stern words were spoken unfalteringly. 

Was this the clinging girl who hung upon his smiles as though they were 
the light of Heaven ? 

Wrong had changed her from girl to woiean, so swiftly the change seemed 
complete as it was sudden. 

Athole hesitated a second; her dignity impressed him, her courage cooled 
his rage, and he Jeft her in sullen anger. 

At dawn next day Ruth was busy packing, and when her aunt’s breakfast 
time came she took the dainty meal to her with her own hands, 

‘“ Why, whai’s the matter child, are you ill ?” 

“No, auntie, I’m all right, I got up a little earlier than usual, Athole 
has at last consented to my running home for awhile, aod I am glad to go, 
for, to tell the truth, I am home-sick, and, oh! so anxious to seo my dear 
mother.” 

** When do you start, dear?” 

** By the first train I can catch, auntie. Edwards is looking up the time- 
table, and I have come to say good-bye. You must keep up your spirits, 
dear, tili I return. Good-bye; remember, if you send a telegram I will 
return at a moment's notice.” 

When the door closed behind her niece Mrs. David sighed ; something in 
Ruth’s face frightened her. She did not know what it was, but an undefined 
dread of some unseen evil troubled the keen old woman, who lived afresh in 
the young life that had made hers so bright, 


» 


Athole lost no time in looking for the man he thought had wronged him ; | 


hat Barry Lennox bad gone on @ journey to Paris to buy some works of art 
he had long coveted. 

‘* Only for a time has he escaped me,” he said to himself; “the reckon- 
ing will gain strength in waiting.” 

Ruth was welcomed at home as one given back from the dead ; they could 
not make enough of her. When the excitement of meeting was over they 
saw a great change in her; she was haggard, and hollow-eyed, and seemed 
sad, but they thought it was sympathy with their sorrow that made her so ; 
vend finding them already so heavily burdened she decided to keep her own 
troubles locked up in her own heart, 

They were so soon to leave the old home now, for they had bad a formal 
notice to leave at the Christmas quarter ; meanwhile, there was work to do, 
which they did with heavy hearts, for they knew they should never work 
upon the well-loved land again. 

Harvest came and passed, and still Rath tarried in the home of her youth, 
clinging to the good mother like a child. When they binted that it was 


over long to stay away from her husband she flushed up strangely, ani hiding 
her face on hey mother's neck, whispered, — 








“ Let me stay with you till my trouble is over, mother ; I should like my 
babe to be born where first its mother saw the light.” 

They could not deny her, but Diana took a journey.to town to talk with 
her aunt, and heard that from ber which made her very tender with her 
weary-looking sister on her return, 

When Rodney had seen her into the train Diana, with teats in her eyes, 
whispered, — f 

“Try to make peace between them for my sake. Athole always cared so 
much for you, dearest, he knows you would not counsel jhim wrongly ; and 
be good to poor auntie, she is very lonely.” . 

Months sped on, leaving little to mark their flight. Athole bod a 
wild life, trying to stifle the regret in his heart, bat trying in 6 h 
day saw him more and more the slave to his cousin’s caprices, 

Her love, long held in bondage by his indifference, now blazed ont afresh, 
fired by his ever-increasing interest in her ; and as her passion for Athole 
increased, so did her hatred to Ruth and all belonging to her. 

Her agent had informed her that Cecil Caithness had returned to England 
incog., called back by the alarming illness of his'father, a stern, bard- 
natured old man, who had not been friendly with his heir for years. 

The old man was dying fast, and then Cecil would bea rich man and his 
own master, at liberty to marry the girl he had taken to bis heart without 
the common courtesy of a ‘ by your leave” to her parents, 

** He shall not marry her,” said Vivian, ‘‘if I carhelp it. Her disgrace 
is a thorn in the side of that proud, cold woman, Athole’s wife,"’ 

Cecil Caithness had been an old lover of Vivian's, 

Hardly had he put bis foot on English soil when he was arrested under a 
writ, 

** Good Heavens, this will rnin me! At whose suit is this done ?” 

The man, a cute-looking Jawyer’s clerk, explained that al) his paper bad 
been bought up by a lady who would settle all with him if he would accept 
her terms, which were, the man said, easy enough—she only wanted him for 
a husband. 

Cecil would have laughed, but this waste of time frightened him. What 
should he do if he could not be reconciled to his father? If the old man 
knew of these proceedings he felt certain all chance were over for him ; the 
delay simply meant ruin. 

After awhile he consented to see this woman who took such a wonderful 
interest in him. She came closely veiled, but her proud carriage and low, 
stealthy voice seemed familiar to him. 

**Madam, I beg of you to be merciful, and set me free. Keeping me 
here in confinement simply means ruin to me, Tell me on what terms you 
consent to release me. As for the repayment of this large sum, I would pay 
you any interest if you would bat set me free at once.” 

There was a little break in the scornful voice that answered in these 
unaccountable words, — 

“‘The price of your release is yourself. Will you marry me? {f, gently 
born, moderately rich, and not ill-looking? There was once a time when 
yoa thought to make me your wife would be the summit of your desires.” 

Cecil trembled ; he was in an awful hole—caught like a rat in a trap. 

‘* But, my dear madam, what you ask is impossible ; I am in honour 
bound to another.” . 

‘*It is only a bondage made by honour, not by law.” 

Cecil shrank back, the intense interest expressed in the voice startled him. 
He paused 2 moment, then said, in a moody uncertain manner,— 

** As I said before, I am in honour bound to call another woman wife. 
Make some other condition, and for mercy’s sake make it speedily.” 

A worman’s mercy ie very little,” quoted the strange woman with « 
sneer. ‘Come, be sensible, remember the advice to the man who married 
the Yorkshire lady -— ; 


‘Ii my judgment may be trusted 
Wed me, sir; you can’t be worsted, 
If she’s rich, you'll rise to fame, 

If she’s poor, you are the same. 


Say you will settle itasI wish. If you give me your name, I promise it is 
all [Jl ask of you. You shall be as free from me as from the angels.” 

Cecil fancied every time she spoke her voice grew more familiar. He 
debated with himself what to do. He had not a moment to lose, so he tried 
to put ber off with a promise by saying,— 

‘Let me go free to-night, I'll marry you to-morrow.” 

‘* Marry me to-night, and you shall be free from me for all time.” 

“ You ack an impossibility,” said Cecil, half mad with impatience. 

‘‘T donot. I have a special licence here, and a clergyman is in the next 
room, who will despatch our business without delay. My man of business 
here will show you your position plainly ; it is either marriage or confinement 
till you can pay up to the uttermost farthing.” 

“Tf you would let me go, I could pay all most likely in a very short time.” 

* Ah! ‘most likely’ is a delusion and a snare. ke your choice, I will 
not waste my breath upon you.” 

She walked to the other end of tho low-pitched room, and a man came 
out of the shadows, who said,— ' 

‘Sir, we give you ten minutes to decide,” 

Sarely the spirit of evil was whispering to Cecil, or be would not have 
taken the crooked path of dishonour, A reckless look fushéd into his 
handsome face. 

‘*Do as you will,” he said at last, ‘‘you force this upon me, the con- 
sequences be on your own head. I am ready to do anything short of murder 
to get away from here ; so call your priest and let him splice us at once. 

me as many times as you please, J dare say I shall get used to it; | 
am only sorry I must love with a look and woo with a word. The loving 
and riding away was always a pleasant line of business to my thinking. 
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Come, I think it only fair I should see my wife’s face, and hear her name ; 
come, my fair unknown, honour your victim.” 

The woman with stately grace came and stood where the light fell full 
upon her, then she threw back her veil, saying, ‘We are old friends, Cecil 
Caithness. 

Good heavens, Miss Damian |_.What- could possibly lead you to lower 
youre such fool's play as this? Thers must be an end to this, I can’t 

0 on with it, 
, ‘Ah! but you must. I want a title which you will soon be able to give 
me. I want revenge for a slighted love which you can give me indirectly by 
putting a barrier between yourself and Lavinia Grace. Come, fulfil your 
promise to me, and hasten to make peace with your father.” 

Cecil’s face had assumed an awful pallor, andhe urged all bis claims to her 
consideration, but she was firm; only one price would she take for his 
release, and at last he agreed to it; but be shivered when he took ber hand 
and led her before a grave-faced man who waited for them in another 
room. Very soon the grand yet simple service was ended, and Cecil stood 
alone and free beneath the light of the frosty stars of early winter. Free, 
yet oh ! how fettered ! 

“May Heaven forgive me,” he said, raising his hat from his hot brow; 
“ she forced me into it, she brought it upon herself, she was mad. Well I 
cannot count the cost now that must come when the worry with my father is 
over. If Livy knew it would kill her, poor girl, poor girl! Well, that 
Damian devil promised silence—in fact, imposed it on me, I must make 
the misehief square with her when all is over with the dad. Dear old man, 
I wonder if he will be really friends. I most get Athole to mdhage that 
tigress; if I am not much mistaken she is as madly in love with him as 
ever. Ah! she ie a fiend; I pity Ruth since she has her enmity. Pity 
myself, too, for incurring it ; yet what could I do, it was my only chance, 
and she will hush the matter up for her own sake,” 


. * . * +. * * 


Jt was the first heavy.fall of snow, and the quaint town of Sarum looked 
more than usually pictareeque in its white drapery. 

At the top of Milford Hill a little terra-cotta looking cottage stood back 
from the highway, shut out from sight by tall box edges of a century’s 
growth, 

In one of the windows, with the firelight flashing and glowing bebind 
her, lighting up the golden, flossy curls that crowned her head like an 
auriole, stood the noble form of a lady in the first glow and glory of woman- 
hoed. 

A postman paused at the gate, passed up the snowy path ; a neat-looking 
old woman opened the door and took the letter to her mistress, who would 
not wait for a light, but knelt down to read her letter, her face glowing and 
dimpling a8 she read. 

It was a long letter, and before it ended all the brightness died out of her 
looks, 

‘*Ts the mastor coming home, ma’am ?” 

“No, Patty, not for another month ; so we shall spend Christmas alone 
alter all, Oh! it will be dreary.” 

Tears fell on her clasped hands, dnd blurred the firelight as she looked 
into the red heart of the coals. 

The old woman sighed and silently left. the room; then Livy, for she it 
was, took out her letter and read it over afresh, finding comfort in its loving 
tone, and, woman-like, making excuses for the absent one. 

She looked at her sombre mourning dress and sighed. 

Of course there was much to do now Cecil’s father was dead, but the time 
would soon pass, and he would come and take her home before all the 
world, his honoured wife, 





CHAPTER XII. 


In Mrs. Damian’s artistic drawing-room Vivian, in 2 dinner dress of dead 
white silk, with pearls upon her nock and arms, lounged in a low chair in 
the fire glow. 

She was looking wondrous lovely to-night; an exultant look curled her 
lips, triumph looked out of ber eyes. 

Curled up on a sofa, with her saucy, piquant face upturned to Vivian's, 
was Ruby Johnson, looking more outrageously pretty than ever ; yet lovely 
as were her looks her expression just now was not prepossessing ; she looked 
almost stern, and her lips were compressed, as though she bad hard work to 
keep them silent, 

A gentleman stood back a second out of sight in the shadows, for these 
two friends were taking tea ¢éte & téte in the twilight, and while he hesitated 
whether to go forward or to slip out again Vivian’s words arrested his 
attention ; she was saying, — ‘ 

_ ‘What could a woman expect who snapped up a man like that? Athole 
Ventry married her from pique, because I quarrelled with him. He bad 
compromised her, or he would never have been fool enough to marry her. 
le always regretted that he had no love to give, it was always mine.” 

Ruby rose ap suddenly; she seemed toi expand as she said in bitterest 
tcorn, **I don’t believe a word you say. He would have married under 
any cifcumstances ; for, say what you will, be loved her when we met them 
‘own at Brighton. If you had not poisoned her mind against him by your 
rer: assurance of possessing bis love, he might have been happy with 

er yet.’ 

_ “Indeed! But what of her allowing herself to be compromised a second 
time, and of course not with her husband }” 

“Shé did not, you know she did not. There was nothing but the purest 
friendship between her and dear stupid old Barry, who is as Apes soca 








where good women are concerned—as an old woman. ‘Their secret, as you 
know, was innocent enough; "twas music, nos love. Did he not get a 
publisher to take her up and publish all those new songs that, under ber 
nom de plume of ‘ Heather-bell,’ are making such a stir just now? Why, 
Barry put two or three of her tunes into his last operetta, just to get them 
known. She'd bea fortune toa man now. You knew the secret of their 
mectings as well as I did. I heard Barry explain it to yon.’’ 

‘* My cranky little pretty pet, I know nothing about them. It suited me 
to think the whole story a blind.” 

‘* Her husband would not think so if he knew; but she is right to hold 
aloof from him. I admire her prido and courage almost as much as you 
admire ker husband, and I give you fair warning, I mean to make peace 
between them.” 

Vivian’s slow silvery laugh rang out as she answered ina tone of intense 
dislike, “‘ Do so, by all means, you will be serving all your friends at once 
then ; for in a few months I shall marry a title, and be glad to leave all the 
follies that fascinate youth behind.” 

Who do you intend to marry?” 

** Cecil Caithness, now Lord Caithness,” 

: heavy step sounded in the room, and a man’s voice hoarse with passion, 
said, — 

** By heavens! you shall not. Cecil Caithness shall restore to Lavinia 
Grace her fair fame, or I will shoot him, I seo through you now, and how 
you have twined about my life to poison it. By heavens; after what I 
have heard to-night I can believe avything of you, even the fearful sin 
which my poor wife charged you with in her delirium~—that of attempted 
murder.” 

Vivian had risen to her feet, and faced him, saying, —- 

**Think what you will of me, I shall yet have time to crush her you call 
‘ wife ;’ it was not for nothing you placed yourself in my hands; I shall 
have my revenge yet. Did you not slight my love, throw all the passion of 
my womanhood back upon me? I who loved you so; can I help it that 
desertion turned all that was good in me to blackest passion? How I hated 
that woman, your wife—how I hated al! the stock she came from ? I resolved 
that all should suffer for the wrong she had done me; I would hunt them 
down to poverty and dishonour; I will and can. I hold the power to rnin 
them all, and will do since you, too, have,turned against me, grown soft. 
hearted, and eager to take back the wife who so cleverly netted a rich aud 
high-born lover.” 

Raby, who had shrank back into the shadows, came forward now with 
her little form ereet, saying, ~ 

‘** There are sins and sinners, but you manage to make wickedness down- 
right vulgar, 1’m not goody-goody, yet you sicken me by your useless, 
unprofitable, horrible vengeance. It's like the melodrama at a fourth-rate 
theatre —effect without cause. You must be more of Juss insane. 1’! wish 
you good-day ; I have no desire to be your keeper even for a few seconds. 
I'll eall your maid ; you look faint,” 

**T am not faint or failing ; I am strong, stealthy, sure, and have address 
enough to carry the game through, though I have shown my carda to my 
adversary. (Go, leave me, both of you, and believe there is not a happier 
woman in the world than I.” 

She laughed a low, discordant laugh of derision as che saw her friend and 


cousin recoi!] from her; her eyes blazed, her lips worked convulsively, and- 


gibbered strangely ; then sho fell forward a huddled heap of snowy draperies 
at her cousin’s feet. 

He lifted her, and laid her on a couch. Her mother and maid came 
quickly; they did not seem at all surprised to see ber so. 

Athole, who was grieved for his aunt’s pain and sorrow, asked,— 

** What ails her, auntie?” 

The old lady sank down beside her child, and with a dry sob, said, — 

* We have kept her weakness secret. Oh! Heaven, help me, I fear her 
father’s illness—you know he died mad—is left as her inberitance. I hoped 
that had she married and had children she would bave recovered.” 

Athole was very stern as he said,—- 

** And knowing this, you would allow a man to make her his wife to raise 
up children with this awful blot upon them.” 

The proud old woman bowed her head and said, humbly, — 

‘What could I do? She was my only child, and there was always the 
hope of cure, Go, Athole, and send a doctor here quickly. I have no fear 
but that she will soon be well again; it isa sort of fit, I fancy. She will 
be quite herself by-and-by. Keep my secret, Jad, for I have loved you.” 

Mrs. Joknson bad fled from the sight of that distorted face to another 
room, where she sat huddled up in a window-seat forgotten till the doctor 
had come and gone, and the lovely wicked woman slept deep'y and sereuely 
asachild. Then Atnole came across her, and said,— 

‘Why, Mrs. Johnson, I thought you left an hour ago?” 

**T3 she dead {’’ she asked, with a shudder. 

“* Dead, no; she will be as well as ever to morrow. It was only a {it 
brought on by her mad temper. I hope you will respect the secret of this 
wretched house. The poor mother is to be pitied ; she will cling to the 
hope of complete recovery, J have had a long talk with the doctor, who 
says Vivian was never quite like other children, and that marriage would be 
a sin in her case ; so her blind old mother, whose indulgent love has so long 
guarded her darling, has promised to prevent her ever taking the fatal step 
that might breed madness in a Jot of ivnocent young lives. Come, you 
are ased up, frightened ; let me see you home.” 

. + * 


‘* A lady to see you, ma’am.” 
Lavinia looked up a little wearily ; so pear Christnis many came hegging 
help for the poor. 


“Show her in, Patty.” 
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Lavinia laid aside her book, and brushed back the tumbled, sunny hair 
from her broad forehead. 

The gaslight glittered on her golden head and dewy eyes. ‘ With a pretty 
dignity she stood to recsive her visitor, who came forward—a slim, slight 
figure, heavily draped in rich furs, upon which the snowflakes lay thickly. 
Lavinia had never seen this lovely graceful creature before, and she shrank 
a little from the cold cruel glitter of her dusky eyes. 

The lady waited till Patty had closed the door, then she came quite close 
to Lavinia and said, in a firm tone, though her lips moved nervously, — 

** You wonder who I am, and what I want; it is briefly told. I know 
your history, and resent it as a wrong to myself, for I am Vivian, Lady 
Caithness.” 

‘*Vivian, Lady Caithness? How can that be, madam, since I am the 
present lord’s wife and there is no dowager ¥”’ 

** You are not the present lord’s wife. Cecil Caithness married me before 
his father’s decease ; and the laws of Kogland do not allow a man to have 
more than one wife. If you doubt the truth of my statements, see here is 
my wedding certificate.” 

Lavinia was white as the frozen snow outside, and as quiet as she took the 
paper from the lady's hand. She returned it quietly, saying, — 

‘¢ There is some mistake, madam, I am alone here, and know but little 
of the law. My father mast settle this matter with my husband. I do not 
understand it. There can be no need of discussion between us; my servant 
will attend you.” 

She rang the bell quickly, Patty came, and Livy said in a clear high 
tone, -— 

**QOpen the door for this lady, Patty, and see that I am not disturbed 
again to-night.” 

A look of baffled fury came into the stranger’s dark face, and outside a 
stately form waited in the saow, who came forward, and catching Vivian's 
arm, said in a tone of intenze entreaty,— 

** You will come home now, my darling. See, here is Mr. Somers ; he, 
too, is staying at the White Hart, and has promised to dine with us,” 

Abel Somers bowed gracefully, and the lovely lady took his arm, saying 
with a light laugh,— 

“‘You are always turning up at unexpected places. Who would have 
thought to find you here?” 

‘© You are not sorry to see me, I hope, Miss Damian?” 

Vivian's tone altered to one of freezing despondency as she said,— 

‘Sorry, indeed ! No, T am glad, for-I believe besides poor mamma, you 
are the only one in the world who reaily loves me.” 

As she spoke she placed her hand in his, and all the blood seemed to rush 
from his heart to his brain, as he said,-— 

“Tt isreward enough for all my sutfering if you can trast me.” | 

> > * > 


‘* Christmas Eve,” said Lavinia, sadly ; “ Christmas Eve, and this horror 
has fallen upon me. If it be trae, I, oh ! what am I? and what is my little 
lad? Oh, wonld to God his little head now lay upon my heart! Surely 
this stoniness would pass, and [ eould cry. Cecil could not lawfally have 
two wives, and this paper seemed genuine ; yet he married me, Oh, why 
does he stay so long away! If he were here he might explain. I wonder 
why she left this here ? I suppose she forgot it. I am glad Patty has gone 
to bed. It’s quite early. 1 wonder what they are doing at home. The 
dear old Grange Farm ; and oh, the dear mother! IfI gould only sob ont all 
this sadness on her loyal heart I should bear it better. Why should I not? 
Perhaps father could explain all this t me. It cannot harm Cocil to 
confess our marriage now the old Jord is dead ; and it will kill me to live 
alone through all this Christmastide. I'll write a note to Patty and catch 
the carrier’s cart; it goes im half-an-hour. I could get there quite early ; 
and surely they will be glad to see me. But what an awful night! It 
seems all snow outside. I must wrap up warm; my health is precious for 
my boy’s sake.” 

While she whispered thus to herself with white lips she had bustled abont, 
put on asealskin cap and jacket, taken a muff and veil, and left two letters 
on the table, one for Patty, the other for the husband she had hoped to see 
before sheslept. Her mind was maddened with the cruel thoughts. The 
little discordant letter she wrote to Cecil told him of her pain, perplexity, 
and longing to see her mother. 

‘**T am home-sick and so sad,” she wrote, ‘‘and I cannot understand the 
meaning of this womans visit, You may have wronged me, husband, but I 
cannot believe you could wrong our boy. You love him, and surely he is 
your first-born. If all is fair and right, agd I am really your wife, come and 
claim me from my father. After to-night my place is with my parents till 
you cam prove your claim to me, Oh, husband, I love you so my- heart 
seems broken! If you love me come to me soon, or I shall die,” 

She enclosed the certificate in the letter, sealed it up, and left it where it 
was sure to be seen ; then she crept out into the drifting snow, and above ber 
the frosty stars shone brightly ; but the moon hid its face. 

Half an hour later she sat huddled up in the carrier's cart, which would 
take her nearly home, and the path was so familiar she had no fear. She had 
started too late to secure any other conveyance, and as ‘she sat silently by the 
old ecarrior, he wondered where she wanted to go. 

*‘ Home to her mother, perhaps, poor lass; she looks ill and sad for all 
her fine furs and flashing jewels,” L 

** Are you sure you can find your way? The paths are covered, there is 
no track in the sheen white sheet of snow. I wish I could seo you safe, 
Mind you do not get on the plain ; that’s the Drvid’s Head right ahead, and 
you can see the stones from here, though the snow has covered them.” 

The old man looked at the lonely figure, standing outlined by snow banks, 
and his heart sank for her. 

‘* You had better get in again, miss, and let me take you to my missus till 


to-morrow morning; it’s like murder to let you go further to-night. I daren’t 
go with you, see my borse is lame, and we have almest lost the track. Jump 
in again, for I am sure you will find no landmarks in this awful whiteness,” 

‘You are very good, attd ] thank you; but I was born in this part, and 
have only a little distance to go ; I could walk it blindfold. You need not 
ie for me, it is a light night, and the snow has not drifted much, Good- 
night.” * 

_The old man watched her stepping lightly upon the crisp snow, then he 
jogged along again, and left her to Heaven’s ig onary e 

Lavinia walked ona long, long way through frozen pathways. Snow began 
to fall silently and softly, ‘ike rozen words of and still she went on 
wearily ; all the fawiliar landmarks were shrouded in snow. © 

Surely she is going right ; she must leave it to Divine Mercy to guide her 
home, she thinks, as she walks on, . 

And then comes a queer fancy ; she smiles at it at first, and then it is 
more solemnly borne upon her like a whisper from heaven, and the fancy is 
that an angel walks beside her, step by step~—an angel with her mother’s 
eyes, - 


x 





QOHAPTER XIUL 


Cuaistuas dawned cold and bright, but no pleagant bustle stirred the 
silence of the Grange Farm that used to see King Christmas welcomed right 
jollily. 

Diana, red-eyed and weary with watching, prepared the morning meal in 
the homely sitting-room, Rodney, with a deep compassion in his honest face, 
tried to help her in his clumsy fashion, cutting bread and coaxing the fire to 
blaze. 

Very often as she passed he would pull the skirts of her dress, and kiss 
her fondly, or caress the ripples of her hair with a kind touch, 

Evidently there was some great sorrow in the household. A great sorrow 
indeed it was, for the hind mistress who had raled there discreetly for more 
than thirty years, had gone to make holiday jn Heaven. 

Quite suddenly; the day before she bad fallen down, in the midst of her 
duties, ina kind of fit and died. Death took her tenderly, without one 
pain but that of parting. 

She had breathed her last sigh on tho loyal heart of her good-man, who 
still sat stolidly by her side, trying to realise that the best half of him Jay 
dead, and-it was Christmas Day, 

A robin chirped on the window-sill, a mafiled sunbeam sent its frosty ray 
beneath the blind; outside the world was white, the heavens all blue, and 
sunshine everywhere, and the strong man laid his head beside his wife s, and 
wished that they could have gone together to that other life as they had been 
together in this, hand-in-hand to eternity. 

Presently a light footfall beat upon the snowy Soor, and Rath twined her 
thin arms about the good white head and whispered, “ Dad, dearest, keep a 
brave heart, take comfort, and come among uf, ’tis 30 lonely now ; and think 
how she that loved you so, would fret could she but know in what a bitter 
spirit you take the chastening of Heaven, who does all these things so well. 
Who knows but what our poor darling was taken to: spare her some pain 
and trouble we know not of +” 

Alan Grace unwound the clinging arms gently, and said,— 

‘*Leave me in peace, lassie; I should but afilict you more if I were 
amongst you. Iam happier here, and the earth will hide her from me so 
soon, dear, so cruelly soon.” 

Rath stole away again, a look of acute suffering on her white wan facc. 
The shock had been very awful, and she was just now so physically unfit for 
suffering. 

A servant who had been with the Graces since her girlhood, met Ruth in 
the long dark passage, and said, reproachfally, — 

‘© Ab, dearie, you have been there again ; you should not. You mast 
try to gnard yourself, for the sake of jthe life that is coming as well as for 
that which has gone.” 

Ruth smiled faintly, she felt so lonely, so desolate ; she felt all the house- 
hold would have laid prostrate and allowed sorrow to ride roughshod over 
them had it not been for Rodney Lucan, 

Ruth’s thoughts reverted to the sister who was lost. She fancied the 
wanderer must return to them in this hour of trial, and she wondered how 
Livy’s tender heart would sustain the suffering her mother’s death would 
cause her most of all, for she, the best-beloved child, the last to lay on the 
loving bosom, had been the one to sting it with bitter disappointment. 

‘* Poor Livy,” thought Ruth ; ‘‘ Heaven be with her in her sorrow.” 

The morning lingered into noon, and then when the day was at iis 
brightest, the blight of that house came in the sbape of Vivian Damian aud 
her lawyer, who came to take possession of the house that bad been the 
home of the Graces for generations, 

Rodney Lucan received her in the best parlour, that bad its scent of dried 
rose-leaves and lavender placed in tbe quaint old ‘china bowls bythe quict 
hands which were crossed upon the breast of the dead woman above. 

With quiet dignity Rodney Lucan inquired into the business details, saw 
there could be no dispute, and said in persuasive entreaty,-— 

“*T see.you have the law of man on your side, but there is get 2 
higher law, that of Heaven, which teaches mercy and midderation, You 
come on the most hallowed day of all the year to press a claim that, if 
allowed, will leave the inmates of this house homeless. You come, too, 
at a time when domestic afiliction should place them aboye all enmity. 
There are gach things as hearts that break; in the room above a broken 
heart lies -at:peace—respect the repose of the dead, and leave this business 
to a more seasonable time, Mrs, Grace dro day just where 





pped dead yestor 
you stand. (Vivian stepped back quickly). Science says of weak heart, 
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heart was weakened most at thought of parting from the home that 

1 and sunshine of her perfect life. I do entreat you as 
be merciful ; cast no deeper shadow on this house, the gloom 
is deep already. Remember, it is the birthday of Our Lord, whose 
life was love, who net a ger goodwill among men, and prayed that 
we might live in crore th all the world.” 

Vivian laughed lightly, eaying,— 

“J have heard you were a good preacher, Mr. Lucan, but I did not come 
here to hear a sermon, but to claim what is justly mine, since the price came 
from these hands.” 

Rodney tried once more to move her, then said, — 

“Phere isa dignity about death that is felt among the meanest of us, yet 
you scem insénsible to it—you a woman, and by birth called gentle. I can 
plead with you no farther since you are so hard, so unwomanly a thing that 
you wrench at such an hour as this the heartstrings of a home.” 

+g ble,” ‘said Somers, as soon as he was gone, ‘‘come away with 
me, Miss Dazaian, let the matter rest till they can bury their dead. There is 
something too savagely cruel about this business to be borne calmly, yet I 
do not stick at trifles,”” ’ 

Vivian laughed scornfally, — 

‘*T am not to be balked of my revenge. (fo and leave me if you have 
not courage to play your part in this domestic drama.” 

Abel Somers looked sulky, and answered,-— 

“Tam but baman, you seem diabolical.” ’ 

Then he followed her into the wide hall, and with wonder saw that she 


shivered as she satin the oaken chair; it was very cold—the hall felt like, 


a vault. “9 

All at once they heard a confused sound of distant feet, and Abel opened 
the door to find a crowd of labouring men and boys slowly coming up the 
long garden path, carrying something in theix midst that was stiff and stark. 

As the procession solemnly approached, Vivian, who stood by Abel’s side, 
saw that they carried the body of a woman cosily dressed in beautifal furs. 

The men had thrown a spotted handkerchief over the face, but from 
beneath the coquettish sealskin cap a wealth of tangled golden hair wantoned 
with the icy wind. 

Someone pushed Abel Somers roughly aside, and Alan Grace stepped out 
to meet the sad procession. vay 

Just then the wind blew the handkerchief away and exposed the dead 
face of his long-lost daughter. 

Alan Grace threw his hands above his head and staggered back, 
exclaiming, — 

“My God! I thought I had borne the worst!” 

It was Rodney who led the stricken father back to the house, and bade 
the men bear the body to the couch in the sitting-room Vivian had just left. 

With reverent care they laid her where her head had been cradled in 
childhood—upon the pillow that had fostered the fairest of her dreams of 
womanhood, 

Beautiful as a frozen rose in a setting of filigree gold looked the sweet face 
framed in fair tambled hair. 

Alan Grace had sunk down with his head upon his arms in a corner ; 
Vivian, spell-bound, looked upon the face that had paled beneath her scorn 
the night before. . 

Quietly, as though they feared their rongh voices would disturb the repose 
of the dead, the Tiicaes said, —~ 

‘* We found her frozen to death on the plain. She must have lost her 
way ; maybe she was journeying home, master.” 

“Yes, home to Heaven,” said Rodney, in a broken voice. 

A woman's voice, shrill and shaken by fear, asked what was the new 
trouble, and as the men parted that she might pass, Ruth uttered shriek 
upon shriek, and threw herself upon her sister’s body, saying, — 

‘ Bers not dead. She can’t be dead! Speak, darling, speak! It is I, 

ut! i » + 

eae lifting her from the body, Alan carried her from the room, 
exclaim): — 

‘* Death is dealt out broadcast 1” 

“Is there no hope?” asked Rodney of a grave-faced man, who had 
followed the little group of labourers. 

He shook his head sadly, and said, — 

“* No, I fear not ; indeed, I know life is extinct. The men had the sense 
to send for me, and, with your permission, we will try every means in our 
power for the satisfaction of her friends. Poor gir)! I brought her into 
oo i and little thonght to see her go out of it in the full blossom of 

. or * * * * * * 

A fly had driven up.to the door of the farmhouse ; two gentlemen and a 
bonnie sunny-headed little lad alighted. The gentlemen locked worn and 
worried, bat the child had naught but visions of kind King Christmas in the 
most pleasing aspect, - 

“Isimamma here? Shall I seé her soon, papa? It seems a month of 
Sundays since I saw her.” 

Cecil flew out of the carriage and knocked loudly at the door, which was 
shut upon the sorrows of the house, 

It seemed an age to the impatient husband, who, with sad misgivings, had 
followed the track left by Livy’s miserable little letter, which said so piti- 
fully, “she was going home to her dear mother.” 

Athole, who had travelled down with his old friend, stopped at the pretty 
empty cottage, and by the absence of its mistress, and the knowledge of his 
cousin’s visit, said, — 

‘‘ That woman is merciless in her mad craving for revenge for a fancied 
wrong. She has poisoned the peace of this house as she did mine ; you may 
depend, old man, she has made your wife jealous,” 





“ Yeu, Heaven forgive me! I put the power into her hands. Would to 
Heaven I had risked all fortune promised me sooner than put mysolf in her 
power. But what wasI todo? I knew my father’s unflinching firmness, 
and to have acknowledged my marriage and those cruel money claims would 
have been to forfeit all hopes of his forgiveness and restored fortune, I 
fancied it would be easy to manage that tigress when she knew the marriage 
was a farce —to secure her silence till the time had passed when she could 
work injury to me and mine. I never dreamt she wonld find my treasure 
and poison her pure mind with doubts of me.” 

Rodney opened the door, and the two men pressed forward to clasp hands 
with him ; it seemed to them a good omen to see an old friend. 

‘* We want our wives,” said Atholé, cheerily. ‘Why, man, what is the 
matter? You look like a death’s-head on a door-mat.” 

** Hush | ” said Rodney, softly ; *‘ follow me.” 

He led the wondering men into the spacious kitchen, whore the old servant 
stood stirring something over the fire. Even this usually orderly room was 
littered about with—well, every imaginable article a home can contain. 

Rodney closed the door gently behind him, and said, in a shaken voice, — 

* Do either of you know what awful things have happened to this wretched 
household ?” 

“ We know.nothing,” said Athole fiercely. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake don’t 
keep us in suspense.” 

The old woman lifted the saucepan from the fire, and tock the lovely lad 
by the hand, who was standing looking about him with childish perplexity. 

** Whose bonnie boy is this, sir ?” 

‘* Mine,” said Cecil, eurtly, “and Lady Lavinia’s.” 

The old woman knelt down before the child, sobbing, and said,— 

“She wae an honest wife, then, the poor missus’s favourite child ? ”’ 

“She is the best and purest woman in the world,” said Cecil, 

Rodney laid his hand in the old familiar fashion on his friend’s shoulder, 
and said, solemnly, — 

** Was the purest and best perliaps, but she is now where there is no 
earthly measure of excellence. She is with God.” 

Cecil staggered back and leant against the dresser, saying, —- 

*‘Oh! it can’t be true; so late as ten last night she was well and in her 
own home.” 

‘* Yet now she is dead. She lost her way, wandered on to the plain in the 
intense frost last night. Her father’s servants found her shrouded in snow, 
frozen to death.” 

Cecil reeled forward and clutched at the hands of a woman who had just 
entered. 

‘You drove her to this, you incarnation of ail that is evil.” 

Then he released Vivian so suddenly that she fell back With a great cry, 
and lay back upon the oaken settle staring wildly at the fierce agony of 
Cecil’s looks. 

** You drove her to her death. Oh! my poor wife, my poor distressed 
darling.” 

‘*T want mamma, take me to mamma,” cried the frightened child, cling- 
ing to his father’s hand. Cecil took him up, saying in a tone of never-to-be- 
forgotten anguish, — 

“You have no mother now, my boy, henceforth we must be alone together ; 


you and I, little lad, alone for ali time.” 
5 





CHAPTER XIV. 

** Win she live, doctor ?” 

“ With extreme care and kindness your wife may be spared to you, Mr. 
Ventry, but I should advise immediate removal from the scene of so much 
sadness. The child is healthy, and wil! do well with or without the mother.” 

‘* Everything bas happened most iniserably. I shall be glad to leave this 
afflicted household. I have persuaded Mr, Grace to come away with us ; and 
Diana, who has promised to go to her brother-in-law, Lord Caithness, will 
accompany us, so the place will be left clear for its new mistress.” 

** A bitter bad woman that, Mr. Ventry ; such ferocity in a woman is 
much like madness tome. What motive could she have to hunt these people 
down as she has done, ‘Truly it recalls one of your wife’s songs that I have 
heard her sing here as a girl, ‘A woman’s mercy is very little.’ ” 

Athole’s face darkened as he said, sternly,— 

** All this wrong arose from a long hidden and sinfal passion for one of 
her own kin : for love of him she has dragged her womanhood through the 
mire. May Heaven be more merciful than she, and judge her darkened 
mind differently than it is possible for us. to do who have suffered through 
her insane desire for vengeance. She is quite mad at times, and is allowed 
to rs at large only through the mistaken fondness and indulgence of a foolish 
mother,” 

‘*T would have her marked ‘ dangerous,’ and excluded from society. If 
madness be allowed to stalk in our midst, what security have we for one 
hour of safety?” 

“I think with you, doctor, and should be glad if you would be present at 
an interview I intend to have with my aunt, when I shall insist that sho 
agree to my terms. I am-now the head of my house, and I intend to make 
use of any power to fetter my cousin’s cruel hands from futwe wrong-doing.” 

**T will attend with pleasure, and bring an authority on insanity with me, 
She shall either be sent to an asylam or properly gharded in Ler own home.” 

Athole watched the doctor depart, then turned with a sigh into the 
darkened house. A tiny figure crept out of the shalow ang clung to his 
hand, saying, —- 

**Unele, take me to see your baby.” 

Athole caught the child up in his arms and Iaid his cheek against the 
flaxen head. 
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“You shall seo the baby, Cecil ; then you must come with me to confort 
grandpapa.”’ 

In the chamber that bad sheltered the slambers of her childhood Ruth lay 
white as the snowdrift, Diana sat by her side, hushing the cries of an 
infant. : 

As Athole came into the sick room an old woman stirred the fire toa 
cheerful blaze, and looked towards the bed anxiously. 

Ruth’s face lighted up with a fond smile that was in itself a caress, and 
slipped her hand into Athole’s as he sat down on the side of the bed, 

Little Cecil slipped out of his uncle’s arms, and crept away to peep in 
open-eyed wonder at the sturdy little lump of humanity the old nurse had 
characterized as a “‘ chabby cherub.” 

Athole laid his head beside Rath’s as he knelt by the bedside. She nestled 
her wan cheek against his, and whispered, — 

‘* Poor old boy, you look worried to death. How is father ?” 

*‘ Just the same, darling. Rodney hopes that the duty of to-morrow will 
rouse him. Cecil has come, and another friend will be here to-morrow, 
dearest. Who do you thiok it is!” 

Ruth shook her head sadly. The mere mention of to-morrow set her heart 
beating painfully, for that was the day fixed for the funeral, and it was the 
eve of the new year. 

‘* My dear, it isa great admirer of yours, Barry Lennox ; and with him 
he will bring the book of songs that has made my wife a famous woman. 
‘ Heatherbell ’ is a ‘ grace-note’ in the musical-world now. Rue, we are all 
proud of you.” 

Even this could not bring a smile to Ruth’s face ; her lips still quivered ; 
she had hoped to see her mother's face gladden with pride at her daughter's 
success, 

She sighed, and said, softly, — 


| 


‘Mother has gone to hear angels’ songs, yet mine I feel sure would have | 


pleased her, for she always said it was a sin againsi the Great Giver to 
neglect the least of His gifts, and masie is the voice of all that is beautiful 
on earth, our best interpretation of Heaven.” 

The baby set up a wail of appeal, for little Cecil had touched him with a 
chilly little hand. 

‘Give him to me, Di,” said the young mother fondly, and Athole smiled 
to see the pink fist pressed against the mother’s soft, white bosom. 

Thore had been no question of forgiveness between these two murried 
lovers; that little life had come as a bond of peace, and it seemed so im- 
possible to them to be apart now they had baby to bold them together. 

‘* Won't auntie be pleased with bim {” said Rue, kissing a fist that looked 
like a wee pink bud 

‘6 Pleased will be no word for it; she will revel in its baby charms, and 
begin a new existence with him. Hark! that is your father’s step ; call him 
in, Rue. If anything in the world will fetch him, it is the voice of one he 
had thought lost to him for ever,” 

True enough he came in, his lips working with what he meant for a smile ; 
no tears had come to ease the fire of those old eyes ; no words had broken 
up the stillness of. his giant despair. 

Now he saw Rath’s child for the first time, and Diana led little Cecil 
forward, saying,— 

‘* Look at poor Livy's little lad, father.” e 

The boy stood in shy beauty at his grandfather's knee ; a frosty sunbeam 
stole to his bright head, and lay in his innocent baby eyes. 

Alan Grace laid a shaking hand upon his bonnie head, and said,— 

‘* Your mother would have been so proud of him.” 

Then Heaven sent its healing dew, and the strong man wept. Poor, sick 
Ruth cried too, and pillowed the white-stricken head upon her heart, beside 
her new-born God’s gift, her little spotless child. 

Another day, and the bells that soon would chime forth the advent of a 
new year tolled for the two sweet souls the Good Shepherd had summoned to 
swell his 4ock in the everlasting fields of Paradise ; and she who had been 
Jost in the frozen plain, and had fallen asleep upon a bed of snow watched 
by her guardian angel, the winged woman with her mother's eyes ; she, the 
youngest and best-loved, walked hand in hand with that sweet mother upon 
the flowering plain of Heaven. 

Mrs. Damian forsook the great world, and sought the asylum secured to 
her by her daughter’s sin, 

So changed was that loved child of hers that even the fond mother could 
no longer conceal her affliction ; but no persuasion could make her consent to 
give the charge of that darkened life to sterner control. 

She shut herself up with her “‘ sorrow” at the Grange Farm ; it was out 
of the world, and well fitted for a refuge for those fugitives from public 
sight. 

“Athole had arranged everything with his aunt's advisers ; Cecil was freed 
from the fetters of his forced marriage ; and the sins of that soul shadowed 


life of Vivian's were slurred over and lost sight of by the world that had | 
| thinking, as others bad thought, that ‘‘a woman’s mercy is very little.” 


once thought her one of its fairest lights. 


And following her with faithful, unselfish fondness, constant as the air of 


Heaven, that fails us never, lot our sins be what they may, was thé’one aman 
who had loved her truly, the black-leg lawyer, the rich Jew, who, whatever 
bis faults, possessed a virtue nobler natures often lack--that of quiet oon. 
stancy and unexacting love. ehhe 

It. was he who first remarked the change that told the coming end, of that 
vain life ; he who fanned the flickering flame as the vital spark grew faint. 

As the end came nearer sho was gentle, almost child-like, and, clang to 
oe with an affection that let a glory in upon his life that never. really jvft 

im. 4 

One fiery summer sunset her soul sank down with the sun, and they laid 
her to rest reverently as thongh she wore some sainted Siting, and above her 
they placed a rugged cross of granite as many coloured as her moods had 
beon, as hard as her nature; and upon it the mother, remembering hor 
child’s transgressions and the one patient plea of Him who died for such as 
she when the thieves jeered at His death agony, had carved deeply into the 
stone, ‘‘ Lord, pardon them, for they know not what they do.” 

Then she looked up to the glorious radiance of, the stmmer sky, and 
wondered whether her only obild’s blind soul would ever find the light, 

* * - . * 


“Dad, dear, I am sure you will be glad to know that Cecil. has bought 
back the Grange Farm for us. He thinks it will be a beautiful place to 
bring up his heir in. He is going to travel, and would feel more at rest if 
the child were setiled in some healthy spot. Amd, oh | dad, he has got 
Rodney a living quite near, so that I can come often to. see you, and super- 
intend your home. All the old servants are back, dear, and auntie insists 
upon going home there with you for all time. Ruth will come down to you 
three months in the year ; Athole has ‘promised; he says there is lots of 
sport to be got abont the old home if one only knows where to look for it.” 

Diana’s pink cheek was pressed to her father’s, and her sweet, broken 
voice ran on gleefully as a rushing rivulet, Joy was stirring a jubilee in her 
honest, simple soul, and she so wanted her old father to share it, He 
sighed heavily. The past was busy with him at mention of his old home, 


| Ah! he would go back and end his days in peace beneath the roof that 


had sheltered the happiest part of his life. 

Radiant Ruth, Ruth the -beautifal, came to add her entreaty; Ruth, 
whom her father reverenced as the genius of the family; and kaoth 
mastered every difficulty when she whispered, ‘as she allowed her boy to pull 
his grandsire’s silver locks, — : 

‘* You know, dad, it will do wonders for the youngsters to have a healthy 
country home to go to at avy time,” } 

Years after, when Rodney, a grave-faced rector, watched his buxom wife 
in her tender compassionate charity tending the sick and sorrowful, he 
would wonder vaguely about the lines of a song she often sang in memory of 
ber girlhood and her sister’s budding genius :—~ 

“Oh, the broom, the bonny broom, 
The broom that makes full sore; 


A woman's meroy is -very little, 
. But a mun's mercy is more.’ 


The merry little American still leads hor jolly life, taking a breeay 
brightness with her. everywhere; and so indignant are some of her friends 
with her shortcomings that severe-souled Rodney has been known to permit 
the scent of her naughty cigarettes to assail his pious nostrils without 
rebuke, 

Barry Lennox is still Ruth's steadfast friend and admirer, They often 
mingle the light of their unfettered souls together in melody’s flights for 
fame ; and Barry’s pretty girl-wife sees no reason why their friendship should 
not continue, a pleasure and a profit to both. 

The summer sunlight slants across a pleasant group in the old garden 
of the Grange Farm. Mrs. David suggests the notion that a person can be 
very jolly in a bath-chair as she watches her brother-in-law toes his grand- 
sons on his knees, while Ruth wanders away with a wide-eyed, wondering 
baby-girl cradled on her heart, and Athole, bright as a boy, by her side, 
tries to make his little daughter ill with strawberries. 

A little way ahead Cecil, Lord Caithness, walks quietly, conversing with 
Rodney and kind-eyed Diana, talking of his travels ; but his eyes often 
wander to the sunny head of his little lad, who is being tempted to his first 
smoke by la belle Americaine, whose stolid, contented old man in yain 
makes feeble and fond protest against her frivolity. 

And away on the grassy hillside the same sun slants down on three graves. 
Two lie together and blossom forth with the sweetest of earth’s flowers ; but 
the other is alone and untended, with its grey cross entwined by a weird 
passion flower, and above the grave a man’s dark eyes grow mois} as he 
says softly, — 

** Heaven pity me! how I loved her !” 

Presently he passes down the grassy hillside with the sun behind hin, 


{tux END] 
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No lady need despair, as the most obstinate and helpless cases 
have been tmmediately relieved by this remedy. Mrs. Wilson, 
of Honor Oak Park, Forest Hill, says: “ Your invaluable 
remedy took immediate effect; in less than 12 hours I was 
all right, after 18 weeks of misery and hopelessness.” A 
properly certified guarantee is enclosed with testimonials and 
medicine, One package at 4/6 is usually sufficient for any 
case. Ladies, send at once fully directed envelope for particulars 
and proofs. I will forfeit £2 COO if the testimonials are not 
genuine. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials have been 
received. Do not be misled by showy advertisements and other 
so-called remedies which are utterly worthless and fraudulent 
imitations. 

Norttcr.—This wonderful remedy guaranteed to have the 
largest sale in the eutire world, being the oldest and only harm. 
less medicine of its kind for ladies, and cures more patients in 
one month than all other Female Remedies put together in 
twelve months. This can be proved by our Testimonials, 

If you require more particulars, I will send you per return of 
post, in sealed letter, post-free, a splendid Book (34 pages‘ and 
Guide, cloth covers (60 pages ‘and 40 Llustrations of Ladies’ 
Appliances), and full particulars of the wonderful effective 
remedies as advertised and sold in every town and village in 
Great Britain. Consultations Free every day 3 to 7. Estab- 
lished over 100 years. 


Do not delay, but write at once privately to 


MADAME FRAIN, 


MEDICAL INSTITUTE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


(Oprosite SHorepitcn CHurcu.) 











BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 
to the Healthy, whilst 

a N 


AS A 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestible Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant ‘ 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others. 


SULPHOLINE .. 


The Cure for ‘Skin Diseases, Eraptions, 


Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, ee, 
Supple, Healthy. 


uf r y 25. 6a, 
| ® . SOLD :VERYWHERE, 
, a TOI AND IGA 








Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 











NT. 
GREAT DIGLSTIVE 


Promotes Appeti Cures Deepen 
. Hysteria, os Complaints, xT 











WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHexpron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


WH&LPTON’S PILLS 
The Best General Family Medicine 
WHELPTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTow’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTWN’S STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Pills 
WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
| 
WHELPTON S OINTMENT. 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic, 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s, 14d., and 2s, 9d, per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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Lonpon Reaper, onl ADVERTISEMENTS. ; ____- Citarrwas; 1897>> 








(GOLD MEDALLISTS), 
108, STRAND, 
The Paradise for the Deaf. 


F, C. REIN & SON, Patentees, Sole Inventors, and Makers of the NEW ACOUSTIC 
INSTRUMENTS, awarded Prize Medals in 1851, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886, 1892, 
and 1894; Inventors, Makers, and Patentees of the ANTI-ACOUSTIC PROTECTOR, &c. y 


ACOUSTIC HATS AND BONNETS 


For Ladies or Gentlemen, in all styles or to order, ~- 





The greatest variety of ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS suitable for every degree of Deafness, for Church and general 
conversation—some to wear, some to hold, some to fit in the cavity of the ear, of flesh colour, 
hardly observable. 


ACOUSTIC CONVERSATIONAL TUBES, 


TO ANY AND FOR THE MOST EXTREME DEGREE OF DEAFNESS, 


EVERY KIND OF ACOUSTIC TRUMPET AND ACOUSTICAL CONTRIVANCE. 


Amongst our numerous and distinguished clientele may be mentioned H.R.H. the late DUCHESS OF JKENT 
and several members of the Reigning Royal Families, 





WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


F.C. RBIN & SON, 108, STRAND, ey omsie Bxeter Hall, LONDON, 
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Lonvow Reaprn, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Janvary, 1393 





FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL BAM. 










a ONE LIQUID 
mean «No. 1., Black 
77 mS No. 2.,Dark Brown 
ee No. 3.. Light Brown =m : 
’ ¢( Golden Brown 
} No, 4 { or Auburn v a ale 
Wo. 5..Pure Golden a 


wh Imperial _ 
No. 6) | Hair Grower 









$ Harmless, Perfect, ’ 
Permanen t & Odourless, WA 


A Medical Certifcate % 
with each bott 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 


, _Broovle 4) hWjYseum STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 


rw ~*~ + wyrewyTr + 


symptoms so preyva- 
lent with the sex. 

Box es Is. 1}d, & 28. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quan ntity)o of all Chemists. 
Rent anywhere on receipt of 
15or34 stamps by K.T. Tow: ® 


3\ Pills 
& Co., Manufacturers, Dry- 








AAMAREISIE don Street, Nottingham. 
¥ Beware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 
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FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, — 
26, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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GROSSE 
BLACKWELL’ 


PURE 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PICKLES, SAUCES. 
JAMS, SOUPS, 


AND 


‘ POTTED MEATS 


Are sold by Grocers and Stcres 
throughout the World. 

















FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
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| GHLORODYNE. 








R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE | D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S. CHLORODYNE 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in | 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. | 





j |MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY _has given rise Qari 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. - 7 eg Gas 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 64, 
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rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
PILEPSY, SPASM, 


Corre, PALPITATION; 
by YSTERIA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, : pore a 
J. T. DAVENPORT, | 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, w.c. 
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